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The  fall  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  was  held  at  Hotel  Stevens,  Chi¬ 
cago,  October  i8.  Certain  items  of  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  at  that  time  are  reported 
here  because  of  their  general  interest. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  observe  its  Fiftieth  Armiver- 
sary  in  1945,  the  Editorial  Board  was 
authorized  to  proceed  with  the  prepara- 
ticm  of  a  history  of  the  Association.  Dr. 
Calvin  O.  Davis,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Education,  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  former  long-time  editor  of  the 
Quarterly,  has  been  invited  to  prepare 
such  a  history  in  anticipation  of  the 
Anniversary.  Dr.  Davis  is  proceeding 
with  his  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
Editorial  Board. 

An  experimental  conference  on  in- 
service  training  of  teachers  to  be  held 
in  Kansas  City,  December  13,  proposed 
by  Dr.  F.  E.  Henzlik,  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Curricula,  was  approved. 

President  Irving  Maurer,  Beloit  Col¬ 
lege,  was  authorized  to  represent  the 
Association  at  the  inauguration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  H.  M.  Gage,  Lindenwood  College, 
October  23,  and  Dr.  Harry  K.  New- 
bum,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  University  of  Iowa,  at  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  library  at  St.  Ambrose 
College,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

The  following  Fraternal  Delegates  to 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  several  re¬ 


gional  accrediting  associations  were  ap¬ 
pointed: 

Carl  G.  F.  Franzen,  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  December  5  and  6,  1941. 

A.  H.  Upham,  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schook,  Brown  Hotel, 
Loukville,  Kentucky,  December  i  to  s,  1941. 

John  L.  Seaton,  the  Middle  States  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schook,  Had- 
don  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  November  21  to  22, 
1941. 

L.  A.  Kn.zER,  the  Northwest  Association  of 
Secondary  and  Higher  Schook,  Salt  Lake  City, 
November  30  to  39,  1941. 

The  publication  of  a  book  entitled 
General  Education  in  the  American 
High  School  was  authorized.  The  man¬ 
uscript  has  been  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  the  General  Education 
Committee  of  the  Commission  on  Cur¬ 
ricula,  of  which  B.  Lamar  Johnson  is 
chairman.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  the  publisher. 

ELEVATING  THE  PRINCIPALSHIP 

The  influence  of  the  North  Central 
Association  touches  more  high  school 
principals  than  any  other  type  of  school 
executive.  This  is  true  because  the 
member  high  schools  outnumber  the  col¬ 
leges  ten  to  one.  In  view  of  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  principalship,  this  fact  has 
tremendous  significance.  Its  importance 
is  clearly  revealed  by  two  circum¬ 
stances;  namely,  the  well  known  statis- 
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tics  of  growth  in  high  school  enroll¬ 
ments  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
the  certainty  that  the  principalship  has 
essentially  remained  unchanged  in  char¬ 
acter  amidst  these  mounting  numbers. 
Truth  is,  the  position  has  not  developed 
professionally  as  its  changing  obligations 
clearly  show  it  should  have  done.  Here 
lies  a  creative  cqjportunity  that,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  Association  should  no  longer 
overlook. 

For  years  the  Association  has  shown 
a  sustained  interest  in  teacher  growth. 
Both  the  pre-service  and  the  in-service 
aspects  of  this  question  have  been  given 
attention.  For  some  time  the  activities 
of  certain  sub-committees  created  to 
study  ‘he  general  elevation  of  teaching 
have  been  reported  in  the  columns  of 
the  Quarterly.  This  is  true  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue.  Moreover,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Commission  on  Curricula,  a  very 
significant  program  which  attracted 
wide  attention  and  which  was  devoted 
to  the  general  problem  of  teacher  de¬ 
velopment  was  offered  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  last  spring.  It  is  quite  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  Association  has  as¬ 
sumed  a  position  of  leadership  in  this 
field  and  is  prepared  to  implement  its 
conclusions,  as  revised  criteria  from 
time  to  time  attest. 

But  one  searches  in  vain  for  similar 
interest  in  the  principal  and  his  work. 
True,  he  came  in  for  some  attention  at 
the  aforementioned  program  on  teacher 
training  last  March,  since  one  paper  en¬ 
titled  “Some  Phases  of  the  In-Service 
Education  of  High  School  Principals” 
was  read.  Its  importance  will  lead  to 
its  publication  in  a  later  issue  of  the 
Quarterly.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
Association  has  insisted  for  some  years 
that  no  one  without  a  Master’s  degree 
should  be  elected  to  the  principalship  of 
a  North  Central  school.  But  somehow 
the  impression  is  left  that  the  continu¬ 
ing  competence  of  the  principal  may  be 


assumed  once  he  has  been  elected  prin¬ 
cipal,  whereas  no  agent  or  agency  which 
touches  the  teacher  is  prepared  to  grant 
as  much  for  him.  Indeed,  ex  post  facto 
regulations  and  rulings  of  certificating 
agencies  which  apply  to  existing  certifi¬ 
cates  and  which  thus  ^pear  to  those 
affected  as  approximating  abrogation  of 
the  state’s  contract  are  not  unknown. 
This  is,  in  truth,  a  strange  anomaly. 

For  many  reasons  we  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  grant  either  initial  or  continu¬ 
ing  competence  in  the  principalship  by 
and  large,  if  initial  competence  be  con¬ 
strued  to  cover  a  unique  pattern  of 
training  and  rigid  selection  of  those  who 
would  enter  upon  it.  In  short,  it  is  our 
contention  that  despite  its  paramount 
responsibilities  the  principalship  has  not 
yet  been  professionalized  and  is  quite 
overshadowed  by  the  superintendency. 
Its  singular  functions  have  not  been 
segregated,  and  at  best  the  office  re¬ 
mains  in  the  twilight  zone  between 
teaching  on  the  one  hand  and  general 
school  administration  on  the  other.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  of  course,  that  bril¬ 
liant  professional  personalities  occasion¬ 
ally  transcend  these  limitations,  even  as 
great  characters  in  law  and  medicine 
glorify  those  professions.  Such  men 
glimpse  the  possibilities  of  the  principal- 
ship  as  a  life  work  and  are  content  to 
devote  their  full  capabilities  to  it.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  threshold  of 
admittance  is  relatively  low,  and,  mix¬ 
ing  the  figure  somewhat,  poorly  defined. 
Individuals  can  step  from  the  principal- 
ship  into  the  superintendency,  and  from 
the  superintendency  into  the  principal- 
ship,  to  say  nothing  of  coming  to  that 
office  from  the  ranks  of  teachers,  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  embarrassment. 

This  general  lack  of  differentiation 
penalizes  the  principal.  Moreover,  the 
assumption  that  he  enjoys  a  measure  of 
immunity  from  in-service  growth  denied 
to  teachers  also  does  not  enhance  the 
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teachers’  estimate  of  his  worth.  All  who 
are  familiar  with  the  literature  which 
bears  upon  the  question  of  the  principal 
in  the  role  of  supervisor  will  agree  that 
it  reveals  a  profoimd  skepticism  among 
those  whom  he  presumably  supervises. 
Reliable  data  reveal  the  extent  to  which 
they  fail  to  consult  him  about  their 
most  critical  professional  problems, 
although  they  refer  to  him  in  wholly  dis¬ 
proportionate  numbers  those  of  a  mana¬ 
gerial  type.  All  of  this  adds  up  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  look  upon  him  as 
the  manager  of  a  plant,  but  not  as  an 
educational  leader.  This  is  a  tragic  limi¬ 
tation  in  light  of  the  supreme  impor¬ 
tance  of  secondary  education  today. 

The  Editor’s  files  contain  some  scores 
of  letters  from  both  high  school  princi¬ 
pals  and  superintendents  of  schools  in 
the  larger  centers  of  population  who 
argue  both  the  advantages  and  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  principalship.  All 
agree,  whatever  the  disadvantages  may 
be,  that  the  principal  is  closer  to  high 
school  youth  than  the  superintendent 
can  ever  be.  Indeed,  certain  superin¬ 
tendents  declare  that  they  abrogated 
their  educational  leadership  when  they 
left  the  principalship  for  the  superin¬ 
tendency.  And  yet  certain  limitations 
of  training,  a  measure  of  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  professional  competence 
where  it  touches  the  work  of  his  teach¬ 
ers,  and  the  like,  weight  the  principal 
down.  How  can  these  hindrances  be 
cut  away? 

Obviously  the  first  step  would  be  to 
formulate  a  program  of  training  which 
would  clearly  differentiate  the  principal- 
ship  from  all  other  positions  in  the 
school  system  and  make  such  training 
mandatory  for  all  who  would  become 
principals.  The  advantages  which  would 
accrue  from  this  basic  requirement  are 
so  obvious  as  to  require  no  elaboration 
here.  Had  this  not  been  done  in  the  med¬ 
ical  world,  aspirants  in  that  field  would 


still  be  “reading”  medicine  in  practi¬ 
tioners’  offices  later  to  stalk  through  life 
perfumed  with  asafetida,  doctors  by 
courtesy  only.  But  before  this  can  be 
done  for  the  principalship,  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  its  functions  must  be  established. 
How  do  they  differ  from  those  of  the 
superintendency,  for  instance,  and  from 
those  of  the  classroom?  What  similari¬ 
ties  and  differences  would  be  disclosed 
in  the  pattern  if  the  principal’s  duties 
were  superimposed,  figuratively  speak¬ 
ing,  upon  those  of  the  superintendent  and 
of  the  teachers?  Only  a  carefully  devised 
and  administered  job  analysis  of  all 
three  types  of  positions  would  provide 
the  answer.  Here  the  strategy  of  the 
relation  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  to  the  training  of  school  function¬ 
aries  clearly  emerges.  In  its  clientele  are 
three  thousand  of  the  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  high  school  principals  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Then,  too,  some  scores  of  hundreds 
of  superintendents  and  many  thousands 
of  high  school  teachers  are  associated 
with  these  North  Central  principals.  The 
willingness  of  these  people  to  work  with 
the  Association  in  major  undertakings 
has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again. 
Consequently  there  is  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  would  not  do  so  once 
more.  There  is  also  ample  competence 
within  North  Central  circles  to  see  such 
a  project  through.  The  far-reaching  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  undertaking  would  give 
it  permanent  value. 

Upon  the  results  of  such  an  investiga¬ 
tion  could  be  built  the  differentiated 
training  which  would  constitute  the  first 
step  in  the  professionalization  of  the 
principalship.  The  other  requirements 
of  a  profession  would  probably  then  be 
met  as  a  matter  of  course.  Then,  in¬ 
deed,  would  a  new  respect  for  the  edu¬ 
cational  competence  of  the  principal 
emerge  because  his  position  would  have 
achieved  true  professional  respectability. 
Because  of  this,  we  commend  the  under- 
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taking  to  the  Association  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  contribution  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude. 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  SEVEN 

The  committee  of  Seven  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools  met  in 
Chicago  October  17  to  consider  diversi¬ 
fied  agenda,  including  a  tentative  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  annual  meeting.  This 
meeting  will  open  March  23,  1942,  and 
will  be  held  in  the  Stevens  Hotel,  as 
usual.  Among  other  matters,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  gave  attention  to  the  following: 

The  interpretation  of  the  term  “super¬ 
visory  officers”  in  Criterion  8 — The 
Teaching  Load.  This  was  construed  to 
mean  “any  person  having  the  profes¬ 
sional  direction  of  teachers.” 

The  number  of  days  which  actually 
constitute  a  school  year  of  thirty-six 
weeks  as  indicated  in  Regulation  6  (b). 
Attention  was  called  to  the  old  ruling 
which  “permitted  a  school  to  count  as  a 
week  taught  any  week  in  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  days  were  taught.”  On 
this  basis,  it  would  be  theoretically  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  school  year  to  include  no 
more  than  108  days.  The  Committee 
decided  that  170  days  of  actual  instruc¬ 
tion  should  be  the  minimum  required  to 
satisfy  the  36-week  regulation. 

The  general  consolidation  of  the  state 
summaries  of  the  library  reports  which 
high  schools  submitted  this  year.  Mr. 
Clevenger  stated  that  the  Illinois  State 
Library  Committee  had  indicated  its 
willingness  to  prepare  such  a  consolida¬ 
tion,  interpret  it,  and  submit  a  report  to 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools. 
It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Garretson, 
should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  place 
the  library  summaries  from  the  resp)ec- 
tive  state  chairman  in  the  hands  of  the 
Illinois  State  Library  Committee  for 
that  purp)ose. 

Requests  for  approval  of  prqjosed 


contests,  tournaments,  festivals,  and  the 
like  covered  by  Criterion  10  (b).  Since 
various  national  organizations  have  re¬ 
quested  such  approval,  it  was  decided 
to  advise  them  to  apply  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  state  chairmen  for  the  sanctioning 
of  their  proposed  meetings.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Seven  will  consider  such  mat¬ 
ters  only  on  appeal  from  decisions  of 
state  committees.  It  was  then  decided 
that  the  Commission  be  requested  to 
appoint  a  special  committee  or  authorize 
the  Committee  of  Seven  “to  make  a 
study  of  contests,  tournaments,  festivals, 
and  conventions  with  a  view  to  deter¬ 
mining  criteria  by  which  they  may  be 
judged  as  to  their  educational  value.” 
The  Secretary  was  then  authorized  to 
ask  the  state  chairmen  to  propose  to 
the  high  school  principals’  associations 
in  their  individual  states  that  they  sur¬ 
vey  pertinent  aspects  of  this  problem, 
including  the  opinions  of  school  men  as 
to  the  educational  values  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  such  activities. 

Mr.  Clevenger  and  Mr.  Franzen  were 
delegated  to  study  the  Policies,  Regula¬ 
tions,  and  Criteria  for  the  Approval  of 
Secondary  Schools,  prepare  a  revision, 
and  submit  the  same  to  the  Commission 
for  consideration  next  March. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD 

In  succeeding  pages  of  this  issue  will 
be  found  newsworthy  items  from  North 
Central  circles  which  represent  the  first 
fruits  of  an  appeal  to  the  State  Chair¬ 
men  for  information  concerning  profes¬ 
sional  happenings  of  North  Central  in¬ 
terest  in  their  respective  states.  At  its 
October  meeting  the  Editorial  Board  ap¬ 
proved  the  policy  of  including  such  in¬ 
formation  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
Quarterly,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  State  Chairmen  who 
would  have  to  assemble  and  report  such 
information.  Soon  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  letters  of  inquiry  went  to  the 
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Chairmen  who,  with  scarcely  a  dissent¬ 
ing  voice,  warmly  approved  the  venture. 
The  consensus  was,  that  news  from  the 
field  of  the  sort  intended  would  modify 
the  archival  nature  of  the  Quarterly 
somewhat  and  bring  it  a  bit  closer  to 
the  member  schools  thereby. 

In  this  same  connection,  the  Editorial 
Board  also  agreed  that  much  of  general 
interest  to  the  Association  is  constantly 
happening  ad  interim  among  the  three 
constituent  Commissions  which  should 
also  find  its  way  into  print  through  the 
offices  of  the  Secretaries  of  these  Com¬ 
missions.  Finally,  the  Editor  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  overtures  to  the  oth¬ 
er  Regional  Associations  for  news  ex¬ 
changes  pertinent  to  their  work.  It  is 
expected  that  subsequent  issues  of  the 
Quarterly,  intermittently  at  least,  will 
carry  information  from  all  these  sources. 

The  Editor  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  origin  of  the  caption,  “Professional 
Adventures  in  North  Central  Circles,” 
under  which  the  aforementioned  items 
are  carried.  It  is  a  pirated  modification 
of  the  happy  heading,  “Adventures  in 
the  Helena  High  School  in  1941-42” 
under  which  the  information  from  that 
school  came  in. 

MEMORIAL  SERVICE  FOR 
GEORGE  NOBLE  CARMAN 

Friends  and  former  associates  of  the 
late  George  Noble  Carman,  an  accoimt 
of  whose  death  appeared  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  Quarterly,  gathered  at 
Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  Sunday,  No¬ 
vember  30,  to  honor  his  memory.  The 
Memorial  Committee  included  former 
members  of  the  faculty  of  Lewis  Insti¬ 
tute,  prominent  alumni,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  civic  organizations  and  of  higher 
educational  institutions. 

The  following  speakers  participated: 

Trevor  Arnett,  “Through  the  Years.”  Mr. 
Arnett  is  former  president  of  the  General 
Education  Board,  and  for  several  years  has 


been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University. 

James  B.  Edmonson,  “Contribution  to  Edu¬ 
cation.”  Mr.  Edmonson  is  dean  of  the  School 
of  Education,  the  University  of  Michigan. 

John  H.  Smale,  “Alumni  Tribute.”  Mr. 
Smale  u  an  alumnus  and  former  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Lewis  Institute. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Gn,KEY,  Dean  of  the 
Chapel,  the  University  of  Chicago,  spoke  the 
invocation  and  the  benediction. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  for  forty  years, 
from  189s  to  193s,  Dr.  Carman  was 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  North 
Central  Association.  This  period  par¬ 
allels  his  active  directorship  of  the  In¬ 
stitute. 

SEVENTEEN  MONTHS  OF 
DEFENSE  TRAINING 

The  Nation’s  vocational  defense  train¬ 
ing  program  completed  seventeen  months 
of  operation  on  November  30  with  a 
total  of  1,776,000  persons  who  have 
completed  training  or  are  now  in  train¬ 
ing  in  five  tjqjes  of  courses,  John  W. 
Studebaker,  U.  S.  Conunissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  recently  reported. 

Two  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  pro¬ 
gram — ^pre-employment  and  supplemen¬ 
tary  courses — are  training  skilled  or 
semiskilled  workers  for  job  assignments 
in  aircraft,  shipbuilding,  machine  tool 
and  other  defense  industries  in  more 
than  a  thousand  vocational  schools  in 
the  forty-eight  States,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

Two  others,  which  offer  courses  in 
approximately  ten  thousand  school  shops 
to  out-of-school  youth  and  to  those  NYA 
enrollees  not  directly  preparing  for  de¬ 
fense  work,  are  considered  “feeder”  pro¬ 
grams  from  which  trainees  may  enter 
intensive  defense  training  courses.  NYA 
enrollees  with  sufficient  mechanical  apti¬ 
tude  may  enroll  in  pre-employment 
courses. 

The  fifth  division  of  the  program 
trains  engineers,  chemists,  physicists. 
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and  production  supervisors  in  155  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  throughout  the 
United  States. 

These  are  the  17-month  totals  in 


each  division  of  courses; 

Pre-employment  and  refresher 

courses .  485,000 

Courses  supplementary  to 

employment  .  578,000 

Courses  for  out-of-school  youth  ....  334,000 

Courses  for  NY  A  enrollees  .  334,000 

Engineering,  science,  management 
courses  .  i55iOOO 


1,776,000 

Of  the  $183,622,000  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  defense  training  from  July 
I,  1940,  to  June  30,  1942,  about  $i47r 
000,000  is  being  used  to  pay  salaries  of 
additional  teachers  hired  to  teach  de¬ 
fense  trainees  and  such  costs  of  opera¬ 
tion  due  to  defense  training  which  run 
above  the  regular  costs  of  maintaining 
vocational  schools  and  shops. 

Another  $35,000,000  is  being  spent 
to  purchase  or  rent  additional  equip¬ 
ment  and  rent  shop  space  when  exist¬ 
ing  facilities  cannot  accommodate  all 
necessary  defense  training  classes.  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  local  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  have  absorbed  only  one  percent. 

States  and  communities  have,  on  their 
own  initiative,  made  many  capital  im¬ 
provements  in  vocational  training  facili¬ 
ties  to  serve  the  defense  training  pro¬ 
gram  by  constructing  new  vocational 
schools— in  Seattle,  Washington;  Eu¬ 
gene,  Oregon;  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana; 
Wichita,  Kansas;  Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
and  South  Bend,  Indiana;  to  mention 
only  a  few. 

In  every  city  conducting  vocational 
training,  representatives  of  management 
and  labor  supervise  the  curriculum  to 
see  that  courses  will  be  planned  and 
carried  out  to  fit  the  manpower  needs  of 
local  industries. 

Through  smoothly  functioning  coop¬ 
eration,  Federal  and  State  vocational 


administrators,  guided  by  the  advice  of 
labor  and  management,  are  ready  to 
meet  needs  for  trained  workers  as  they 
arise  in  industries  vital  to  our  nation^ 
welfare. 

WOULD-BE  MIDSHffMEN  STUMBLE  OVER 
ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS 

The  following  letters  are  presented  to 
the  readers  of  the  Quarterly  because 
they  sharply  imply  the  issue  over  which 
Fundamentalists  and  Progressives  in 
educational  theory  and  practice  long 
have  differed.  The  Bredvold-Nimitz 
correspondence  is  reproduced  verbatim. 

Since  these  letters  were  written  Ad¬ 
miral  Nimitz  has  been  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
AND  UTEXATURE 
ANN  ARBOR 

October  30,  1941 

Captain  F.  U.  Lake 
Head  of  the  Training  Division 
Bureau  of  Navigation 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  dear  Captain  Lake: 

When  Admiral  Nimitz  visited  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  the  other  day,  he 
mentioned  that  there  had  been  some  difficulty 
in  finding  students  in  American  colleges  other 
than  engineering  who  were  sufficiently  pre¬ 
pared  in  mathematics  to  make  them  available 
for  training  for  commissions  in  the  Navy.  This 
situation  ought  to  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  educators  in  colleges  and  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  country.  I  should  deeply  ap¬ 
preciate  receiving  a  statement  from  you  on 
this  matter,  especially  if  you  could  give  me 
such  facts  and  figures  as  would  constitute  a 
self-evident  argument.  I  hope  also  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  set  any  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  such  information.  It  seems  to  me  that 
educators  should  promptly  recognize  the  dan¬ 
ger,  if  there  is  any,  from  our  past  softening 
of  our  educational  programs. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Louis  I.  Bredvold 
Professor  of  English  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
English  Language  and  Literotm 
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NAVY  DEPARTMENT 
BUREAU  OF  NAVICATION 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

November  13,  1941 

My  dear  Professor  Bredvold: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  October  30. 
While  we  have  not  felt  that  it  was  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  compile  exhaustive  data  on  our  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  products  of  the  educational  sys¬ 
tems  of  this  country,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
give  you  some  information  on  this  subject. 

A  carefully  prepared  selective  examination  was 
given  to  4,300  entering  freshmen  at  37  of  the 
leading  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United 
States.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  men  taking 
this  examination  were  unable  to  pass  the 
arithmetical  reasoning  test.  Sixty-two  percent 
failed  the  whole  test,  which  included  also 
arithmetical  combinations,  vocabulary,  and 
spatial  relations.  The  majority  of  failures 
were  not  merely  borderline,  but  were  far  be¬ 
low  passing  grade.  Of  the  4,300  entering 
freshmen  who  wished  to  enter  the  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  Officers’  Training  Corps,  only  10  per¬ 
cent  had  already  taken  elementary  trigonome¬ 
try  in  the  high  schools  from  which  they  had 
graduated.  Only  33  percent  of  the  4,300  had 
taken  more  than  one  and  a  half  years  of 
mathematics  in  high  school. 

This  same  lack  of  fundamental  education 
presented  and  continues  to  present  a  major 
obstacle  in  the  selection  and  training  of  mid¬ 
shipmen  for  commissioning  as  ensigns,  V-7. 
Of  8,000  applicants  —  all  college  graduates  — 
some  3,000  had  to  be  rejected  because  they  had 
had  no  mathematics  or  insufficient  mathe¬ 
matics  at  college  nor  had  they  ever  taken 
plane  trigonometry.  Almost  40  percent  of  the 
college  graduates  applying  for  commissioning 
had  not,  during  the  course  of  their  education, 
taken  this  essential  mathematical  course. 

The  experience  which  the  Navy  has  had  in 
attempting  to  teach  navigation  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  Units  and 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  Midshipmen  Training 
Program  (V-7)  indicates  that  75  percent  of 
the  failures  in  the  study  of  navigation  must 
he  attributed  to  the  lack  of  adequate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mathematics.  Since  mathematics  is 
also  necessary  in  fire  control  and  in  many 
other  vital  branches  of  the  naval  officer’s  pro¬ 
fession,  it  can  readily  be  understood  that  a 
candidate  for  training  for  a  commission  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  cannot  be  regarded  as  good 
material  unless  he  has  taken  sufficient  mathe¬ 
matics. 


The  Navy  depends  for  its  efficiency  upon 
trained  men.  The  men  are  trained  at  schools 
conducted  for  this  purpose  and  the  admission 
of  men  to  these  schools  b  based  upon  the 
meeting  of  certain  carefully  established  re¬ 
quirements.  However,  in  order  to  enroll  the 
necessary  number  of  men  in  the  training 
schools,  it  was  found  necessary  at  one  of  the 
training  stations  to  lower  the  standards  in  50 
percent  of  the  admissions.  This  necessity  is 
attributed  to  a  deficiency  in  the  early  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  men  involved.  The  requirements 
had  to  be  lowered  in  the  field  of  arithmetical 
attainment.  Relative  to  the  results  obtained 
in  the  General  Classification  Test,  the  lowest 
category  of  achievement  was  in  arithmetic. 

A  study  has  been  made  of  the  grades  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  examinations  of  candidates  for 
enlistment  in  the  Navy,  classified  geograph¬ 
ically  according  to  the  location  of  the  recruit¬ 
ing  station  through  which  the  candidates  ap¬ 
plied  for  enlistment.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  proficiency  in  arithmetic  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country  was  strikingly  greater  than 
that  of  the  middle  west  and  west.  The  lowest 
average  mark  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  equal 
to  the  highest  average  mark  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  The  three  highest  average  attainments 
in  arithmetic  were  achieved  by  the  recruiting 
statioiu  in  Troy,  Brooklyn,  and  Buffalo — all 
in  New  York  State. 

May  I  express  the  hope  that  this  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  of  assistance  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  W.  Nimttz 
Chief  of  Bureau 
(Signed)  F.  U.  Lake 

By  direction 

Professor  Louis  I.  Bredvold, 

University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
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Pbinctpals  of  North  Central  schools  in 
Indiana  convened  at  Bloomington,  No¬ 
vember  10,  for  their  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  luncheon.  All 
iNDtASA  told,  107  representa¬ 
tives  of  eighty-five 
member  schools  and  six  others  which 
are  applying  for  membership  this  year 
attended  the  luncheon  and  remained  for 
the  business  meeting  which  followed. 
These  events  were  arranged  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Annual  Secondary  School 
Principals’  Conference  which  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Indiana  sponsors. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  announced  that 
Mr.  Ellis  H.  Bell,  Assistant  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Virgil  Mullins  to  member¬ 
ship  on  the  State  Committee  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  State  Department. 

Twelve  schools  were  mentioned  as 
possible  applicants  for  membership  in 
the  Association  next  March.  All  but  one 
of  these  schools  will  apply  the  Evalua¬ 
tive  Criteria  as  part  of  the  process,  and 
every  principal  present  named  the  school 
in  whose  evaluation  he  would  partici¬ 
pate.  Then,  too,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
Indiana  and  Michigan  will  occasionally 
exchange  chairmen  of  evaluating  com¬ 
mittees.  Mr.  John  M.  French,  Principal 
of  the  LaPorte  High  School,  will  be  the 
exchange  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  will  evaluate  the  high  school  at 
New  Buffalo,  Michigan. 

Criterion  10  (6),  recently  adopted, 
which  governs  participation  in  contests, 
was  the  chief  topic  discussed  at  the 
after-luncheon  meeting.  The  history  of 
the  formulation  and  adoption  of  the 
Criterion  was  presented,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  Indiana  State  Com¬ 
mittee  concerning  its  application  was 
outlined.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the 


State  Committee  should  rule  upon  all  re¬ 
gional  and  national  activities.  Unani¬ 
mous  action  was  taken  to  the  effect  that 
participation  in  any  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  activity  which  would  involve  stu¬ 
dent  traveling  should  be  construed  as  a 
violation  of  this  criterion.  However, 
participation  in  state  activities  was  left 
with  the  Activity  Committee  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  to  be  ruled  upon. 

The  Helena  High  School — Defense 
Training. — Early  in  the  year  a  manual 
of  activities  was  carefully  worked  out 
showing  the  possible 
ways  in  which  the  Hel-  mostana 
ena  schools,  elementary 
and  secondary,  might  contribute  to  na¬ 
tional  defense  in  this  emergency.  This 
manual  was  prepared  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  after  consultation 
with  the  principals  and  a  large  number 
of  teachers.  Its  purpose  was  to  suggest 
practical  activities  that  might  be  under¬ 
taken.  Another  purpose  was  to  stimu¬ 
late  further  thinking  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  principals.  Behind  the 
manual  is  the  general  idea  that  the  vast 
amount  of  language  now  devoted  to  the 
general  topic  of  national  defense  and 
education  needs  to  be  translated  quick¬ 
ly  and  practically  into  school  action. 

The  manual  contains  a  list  of  sug¬ 
gested  activities  under  the  following 
heads:  Vocational  Training;  Practical 
Services;  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Wholesome  Recreation;  Conserva¬ 
tion;  “Our  Good  Neighbors”;  Patriotic 
Activities;  Tolerance;  Understanding 
and  Appreciation  of  the  American  Story; 
An  Understanding  of  the  Present  Crisis; 
Democracy  in  Practice;  Preparing  for 
the  Stormy  Times  Ahead. 
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Armistice  Day.  —  The  Helena  high 
school  has  been  in  the  habit  of  bolding 
a  formal  Armistice  Day  program  at 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  It  was 
decided  this  year  to  do  the  job  in  a 
different  way.  At  one  minute  before 
eleven,  the  students  in  every  room  stood 
for  one  whole  minute  of  silence.  Imme¬ 
diately  after,  five  questions  dealing  with 
citizenship  and  patriotism  were  placed 
upon  the  board  and  the  students  were 
asked  to  write  an  answer  to  one  ques¬ 
tion,  using  not  more  than  thirty  words. 
What  teachers  regarded  as  the  best  an¬ 
swers  were  brought  to  the  office,  and  the 
very  best  ones  were  run  in  the  daily 
papers.  These  are  the  questions: 

I.  For  me  the  flag  of  my  country  stands 
for  the  following:  - . 

3. 1  do  not  want  my  government  to  become 

a  dictatorship  because: - . 

3.  In  order  that  I  and  those  who  come  after 
me  may  enjoy  the  same  privilege  and 
freedom  in  the  future  I  am  willing  to 
make  the  following  sacrifices:  - . 

4. 1  believe  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  our  greatest  document  because: 


S.  I  love  my  country  because: - . 

Word  derivation. — This  course  has  been 
taught  at  the  Helena  high  school  for 
several  years  and  is  probably  unique.  It 
is  taught  here  because  of  the  presence 
on  the  staff  of  Miss  Amsel  Greene,  a 
teacher  who  is  very  much  of  a  specialist 
in  language  and  use  of  words.  It  is  an 
elective  course  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
Although  difficult,  it  is  taken  by  at  least 
half  of  the  high  school  students  who 
graduate.  The  material  for  the  course 
is  in  mimeographed  form  and  is  kept  in 
a  constant  state  of  revision.  The  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  course  is  upon  the  origin, 
development,  and  present  meanings  of 
words  and  terms. 

Evaluation.  —  The  Superintendent  and 
the  Principal  have  recently  issued  a 


mimeographed  pamphlet  explaining  in 
detail  the  evaluation  program  for  this 
and  succeeding  years.  This  program  ex¬ 
presses  the  thought  and  opinion  of 
teachers  and  department  heads.  The 
board  of  trustees  has  also  shown  an  in¬ 
terest  in  evaluation  and  participated  in 
the  formulation  of  the  program. 

For  basic  testing  in  subject  matter 
the  Cooperative  Achievement  Tests  will 
be  used  over  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years.  It  is  felt  that  a  coordinated  bat¬ 
tery  of  tests  is  far  better  than  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  individual  tests  whose  results  are 
not  comparable. 

All  pupils  in  the  Helena  high  school 
are  required  before  they  graduate  to 
take  one  year  of  biology,  one  year  of 
American  history,  and  three  years  of 
English.  These  subjects  are  especially 
picked  out  for  testing  at  the  end  of  each 
year. 

Also,  at  the  end  of  the  year  all  sen¬ 
iors  will  take  the  Cooperative  Profi¬ 
ciency  Tests  in  Mathematics,  Natural 
Science  and  the  Social  Studies.  Any 
subject  matter  weaknesses  indicated  by 
the  Cooperative  Tests  will  be  the  basis 
of  curriculum  improvement  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

Two  tests  of  personality  and  charac¬ 
ter  traits  will  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
guidance  work:  The  Bell  Adjustment 
Inventory  and  the  Calijornia  Test  oj 
Personality.  All  freshmen  and  sopho¬ 
mores  take  one  or  more  of  these,  and 
upper  classmen  may  take  them  if  they 
wish.  In  the  main,  the  tests  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  through  the  home  rooms,  and 
the  results  will  be  treated  in  confidence. 
Any  student  wishing  a  conference  on  the 
basis  of  his  showing  in  the  test  will  be 
accommodated. 

For  experimental  use,  mainly,  several 
of  the  Progressive  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  tests  will  be  used  in  whole  or  in 
part — those  dealing  with  Interpretation 
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of  Data,  Nature  of  Proof,  Social  Science 
Concepts,  Scale  of  Beliefs,  the  Use  of 
Books  and  Libraries,  Questionnaire  on 
Voluntary  Reading,  Application  of  Prin¬ 
ciples. 

One  purpose  of  the  use  of  these  tests 
is  the  training  of  the  teacher  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  those  skills,  habits  and  interests 
which  the  ordinary  test  avoids. 

Each  year  the  Evaluative  Criteria  will 
be  applied  to  one  or  more  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  or  departments  of  the  school.  Over 
a  period  of  three  or  five  years  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  entire  set  of  criteria  will 
be  applied. 

In  the  Administration  building  there 
is  a  large,  well-arranged  library  of  stand¬ 
ardized  tests  and  evaluation  instruments. 
Each  teacher  is  given  a  mimeographed 
list  of  these  tests  showing  their  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  library,  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  there  will  be  a  liberal  amount 
of  teacher  use. 

Eureka.  Writers  in  the  extracurri¬ 
cular  field  frequently  advocate  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  having  parents  and  other 
adults  attend  student  dances  as  a  means 
of  articulating  school  and  community. 
Then,  too,  since  some  citizens  occa¬ 
sionally  hold  school  dances  in  disrepute, 
the  presence  of  older  persons,  so  it  is 
argued,  tends  to  discourage  criticism. 
But  G.  W.  Day,  principal  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  County  High  School,  Eureka,  re¬ 
ports  that  a  fair  trial  of  mixed  partici¬ 
pation  of  this  sort  led  to  the  adoption 
of  a  different  plan,  since  it  was  apparent 
that  the  students  did  not  feel  at  ease 
with  many  of  their  elders  present. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  clubs  and  par¬ 
ents  who  had  been  invited  to  participate 
evidently  found  it  difficult  to  fit  smooth¬ 
ly  into  the  mood  of  the  occasion  too.  So 
the  faculty  now  sponsors  these  monthly 
dances,  or  “mixers”,  and  the  students 
provide  the  music.  The  hours  are  from 
eight  to  eleven.  For  fifteen  cents  each 


person  is  entitled  to  an  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment,  including  substantial  refresh¬ 
ments.  Guests  of  high  school  age  are 
welcome.  “Eighty  percent  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  attend,”  says  Mr.  Day.  “Although 
strict  decorum  is  required,  they  like 
these  dances,  and  for  us  they  are  a 
success.” 

Kalispell — Exchange  Assemblies. — 
A  highly  successful  venture  is  the  plan 
of  exchange  assemblies.  Assembly  pro¬ 
grams  are  traded  with  schools  within  a 
range  of  a  hundred  miles.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  fine  fellow¬ 
ship  with  neighbor  schools  and  inspira¬ 
tion  to  both.  This  gives  opportunity  for 
exchange  of  musical,  dramatic,  and 
scholarly  and  artistic  skills,  as  well  as 
athletics.  The  programs  are  very  popu¬ 
lar. 

Radio  Broadcasts. — Regularly  once  a 
week  the  school  presents  a  program  over 
the  local  radio  system.  One  of  these 
programs  a  month  is  designed  for  the 
school  and  is  heard  by  all  students 
simultaneously.  This  program  usually 
deals  with  school  life  and  school  work. 
It  is  rendered  by  a  department  or  some 
class  or  club.  The  programs  are  thirty 
minutes  long.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
broadcast  of  school  news  every  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon. 

Downtown  Movies.  —  Arrangements 
have  been  made  with  local  theater  own¬ 
ers  to  provide  the  whole  student  body 
with  an  opportunity  to  see  desirable 
movies  of  educational  value  at  a  very 
special  rate  of  only  ten  cents  with  an 
activity  ticket.  A  committee  of  teachers 
and  students  selects  the  pictures.  It  is 
known  that  many  rural  students  who 
very  seldom  saw  movies  now  see  them. 
About  85  to  95  percent  of  the  students 
attend.  Six  pictures  are  scheduled  for 
the  school  year.  When  shown  at  “mati¬ 
nees”  they  take  the  place  of  the  weekly 
school  assembly. 
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From  Ohio  comes  a  manual  entitled 
The  Ohio  Plan  of  Using  the  Evaluative 
Criteria.  This  bwk  of  208  pages,  plus 
27  pages  of  supple- 
OHto  mentary  material,  was 
issued  by  the  Ohio 
High  School  Principals’  Association  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  D.  H.  Eikenberry, 
of  Ohio  State  University,  assisted  by 
Carl  C.  Byers,  Principal  of  the  Gallia 
Academy  High  School,  Gallipolis. 

Specifically,  the  manual  “is  presented 
as  a  service  of  the  Ohio  Implementation 
Committee  to  the  schools  of  Ohio.  Its 
purpose  is  twofold:  (i)  to  acquaint  the 
reader  with  the  development  of  the 
Evaluative  Criteria  in  Ohio  and  with 
the  criteria  and  procedures  for  a  ‘Stand¬ 
ard  Evaluation’  as  outlined  by  the  Ohio 
Plan  and,  (2)  to  promote  uniformity  of 
interpretation  and  application  of  the 
Evaluative  Criteria  of  the  Coop)erative 
Study.” 

The  authors  state  that  the  manual  is 
the  outgrowth  of  two  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Evaluative  Criteria  in 
Ohio,  which  resulted  in  a  demand  for  a 
more  extensive  guide  than  that  provided 
in  How  to  Evaluate  a  Secondary  School. 
It  was  developed,  therefore,  directly 
from  the  experiences  of  a  number  of 
schools  which  applied  the  Criteria  in 
1939-40  and  1940-41.  Since  many  in¬ 
dividuals,  including  members  of  the 
Ohio  State  Committee  of  the  North 
Central  Association,  shared  the  task  of 
preparing  the  material  for  publication, 
the  publishing  of  the  manual  was  a  co¬ 
operative  enterprise. 

The  general  theme  is  handled  in  nine 
chapters.  After  outlining  and  discussing 
many  background  factors  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  (Chapter  I),  the  authors  move 
through  the  following  sequence: 

II.  The  Self-Evaluation 
III.  The  Visiting  Committee  Evaluation — 
Organization  and  Procedures 
rV.  The  Visiting  Committee  Evaluation — 
The  Work  of  Subject  Committees 


V.  The  Visiting  Committee  Evaluation— 
The  Work  of  Section  Committees 

VI.  The  Visiting  Committee  Evaluation— 
The  Written  Report 

VII.  Procedures  in  Special  Situations 

VIII.  Suggestions  for  a  Follow-Up  Program 

IX.  Problems  of  Secondary  Education  in 
Ohio 

The  Appendices  are  devoted  to  sug¬ 
gestions  for  extension  of  information 
pertaining  to  pupils  and  community 
(Section  C)  and  for  a  new  experimental 
section  (Section  N)  on  articulation. 
This  term  is  defined  as  “the  process  of 
all  interested  persons  working  together 
in  the  light  of  an  accepted  philosophy 
for  the  continuity  of  experiences  for  the 
children.” 

In  only  one  respect  is  the  manual  lo¬ 
cal  in  its  implications:  Chapter  IX  deals 
with  problems  of  secondary  education  in 
Ohio,  as  indicated  above.  However, 
schools  everywhere  will  recognize  a  fa¬ 
miliar  pattern  of  shortcomings  and  per¬ 
plexities  presented  there.  Consequently, 
out  of  Ohio  has  come  a  real  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  process  of  applying  the 
Evaluative  Criteria  which  any  one  ex¬ 
perienced  in  their  use  will  appreciate. 
The  manual  will  also  prove  to  be  quite 
helpful  to  any  school  that  is  contem¬ 
plating  an  evaluation.  The  F.  J.  Heer 
Printing  Company,  386  South  Fourth 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  the  distribu¬ 
tor.  The  price  is  75  cents  for  paper  bind¬ 
ing,  and  $1.00  for  cloth. 

Last  March  an  inquiry  was  directed  by 
Mr.  John  Callahan,  State  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  administra¬ 
tors,  supervisors,  and 
members  of  college  WISCONSIN 
faculties  engaged  in 
teacher  training  who  had  had  first-hand 
experience  in  the  use  of  the  Evaluative 
Criteria  in  certain  schools  in  Wisconsin. 
This  inquiry  had  to  do  with  the  value 
of  the  Evaluative  Criteria  as  judged  by 
these  individuals.  Replies  were  solicited 
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because  Mr.  Callahan  desired  to  study 
the  justification  for  diverting  further 
time,  effort,  and  expense  in  his  Depart¬ 
ment  to  this  particular  activity.  The 
inquiry  was  addressed  to  thirteen  ad¬ 
ministrators  whose  schools  had  been 
evaluated ;  to  twenty-one  administrators 
who  had  participated  in  evaluations  as 
members  of  evaluating  committees;  and 
to  sixteen  college  and  university  profes¬ 
sors  and  others  interested  in  the  train¬ 
ing  and  supervision  of  secondary  school 
teachers  who  also  had  participated  in 
one  or  more  evaluations. 

Replies  to  Mr.  Callahan’s  letter  of  in¬ 
quiry  are  almost  uniformly  favorable  to 
the  application  of  the  Evaluative  Cri¬ 
teria  as  an  educational  experience,  not 
only  for  those  who  had  participated  but 
also  for  those  who  had  received  the 
services  of  an  evaluating  committee. 
Such  expressions  as  the  following  occur 
again  and  again. 

After  our  evaluation  I  was  so  pleased  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  students  and  faculty 
had  accepted  this  visit  that  I  wrote  you  a 
letter  recommending  extended  use  of  this 
method  as  a  supervisory  device.  After  the 
passing  of  a  year,  I  am  still  more  enthusiastic. 

To  serve  on  an  Evaluation  Committee  for 
even  so  short  a  time  as  two  or  three  days  I 
consider  as  valuable  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  as  six  weeks  in  a  summer  school. 

We  have  recently  had  our  school  evaluated 
. . .  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  every  member 
of  the  staff  joins  me  in  heartily  endorsing  this 
method.  In  fact,  we  feel  that  the  experience 
has  been  of  such  great  value  to  us  that  any 
effort,  time,  and  expense  connected  with  this 
particular  project  is  justifiable  and  worthwhile 
from  every  point  of  view. 

My  judgment  is  based  on  participation  in  a 
survey  of  at  least  sixty  high  schools  ranging 
in  size  from  thirty-one  students  to  thirty-four 
hundred.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  survey  of 
high  schools  by  this  method  is  very,  very 
much  worthwhile. 

From  administrators  who  have  served 
on  evaluating  committees  and  who  have 
had  some  first-hand  experience  in  pre¬ 
paring  their  own  schools  for  evaluating 
came  these  observations: 


I  want  to  say  frankly  that  I  believe  it  is 
very  worthwhile  to  all  who  participate  in 
committee  work  or  to  those  schools  who  wish 
to  be  evaluated.  The  real  value  comes  from 
the  self-study  by  the  school  itself,  and  I  know 
our  faculty  has  been  conscious  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  secondary  schools  more  this  year 
due  to  this  study  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  ten  years. 

Any  principal  or  superintendent  who  is  a 
participant  in  one  of  these  studies  will  cer¬ 
tainly  return  to  his  own  school  very  cognizant 
of  weaknesses  and  features  that  need  improve¬ 
ment. 

I  feel  very  definitely  that  the  procedure  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  school  faculty,  preparing  for  such 
an  evaluation,  is  an  excellent  method  of  pro¬ 
viding  in-service  training  for  a  high  school 
faculty.  I  believe  that  we  will  improve  our 
school  more  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
faculty  in  preparing  for  the  evaluation  than 
by  any  other  project  that  I  know  of. 

From  those  whose  experiences  with 
evaluations  were  limited  to  service  on 
evaluating  committees  came  such  com¬ 
ments  as  these: 

This  type  of  activity  brings  about  a  most 
searching  and  detailed  inquiry  into  the  phi¬ 
losophy,  objectives  and  practices  employed,  to 
the  end  that  all  participating  are  challenged 
to  justify  the  things  which  we  are  doing  in 
our  schools  in  the  name  of  education. 

The  materiak  are  modem  and  so  thorough 
that  they  involve  the  complete  educational 
program  and  by  checking  through  the  items, 
factors  otherwise  overlooked  will  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  school  authorities. 

I  believe  that  it  is  far  superior  as  a  method 
to  any  other  hitherto  developed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  stimulating  professional  activity  on 
the  part  of  secondary  school  principals. 

No  project  or  activity  gave  me  a  broader 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  a  school  than 
the  job  of  serving  on  an  evaluating  commit¬ 
tee. 

From  those  interested  in  teacher  train¬ 
ing  came  the  following  responses: 

I  should  like  to  testify  that  the  experience 
as  a  committee  member  was  educational  for 
me.  I  believe  that  the  sharing  of  knowledge 
and  experience  thus  provided  is  one  likely  to 
further  an  esprit  de  corps  and  good  fellowship 
among  the  educational  workers  of  all  the 
state’s  educational  institutions. 
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We  feel  that  the  experience  was  distinctly 
worth  while  and  that  it  was  an  enlightening 
and  broadening  educational  experience  for  us. 

One  of  the  finest  outcomes  of  this  method  of 
evaluation  is  the  study  preparation  made  by 
the  faculty  and  students  prior  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  visit.  I  feel  the  opportunity  to  interpret 
and  organize  one’s  thinking  from  the  many 
fine  scales  used  in  itself  is  certainly  time  well 
spent. 

I  have  taken  part  in  six  of  these  evaluations 
and  consider  them  among  the  finest  profes¬ 
sional  experiences  I  have  had  in  Wisconsin. 
They  offer  me  the  best  opportunity  I  can  have 
to  see  high  schools  at  work  and  to  exchange 
judgments  with  members  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  with  the  state  schoolmen. 

The  evaluation  of  Wisconsin  high 
schools  is  under  the  direction  of  H.  M. 
Merritt,  Chairman,  the  Wisconsin  State 
Committee,  who  is  a  member  of  Super¬ 
intendent  Callahan’s  staff  as  Director  of 
Secondary  Schools. 


At  THE  Wyoming  Education  Associa¬ 
tion’s  meeting  in  Cheyenne  in  October 
the  Wyoming  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals  was 
formed.  A  constitution  Wyoming 
is  being  prepared  by  a 
committee.  This  new  organization  will 
assist  the  State  Committee  of  the  North 
Central  Association  in  applying  Crite¬ 
rion  io(A).  Many  requests  for  approval 
of  contests  and  festivals  which  cross 
state  lines  have  been  received.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  State  Committee  and  the 
Wyoming  Principals  to  apply  Criterion 
10 (h)  gradually  since  many  schools  had 
made  arrangements  for  various  contests 
before  they  were  aware  of  this  criterion. 
Principals  of  non-North  Central  high 
schools  as  well  as  those  of  North  Central 
high  schools  belong  to  the  new  Associa¬ 
tion. 


UNDERSTANDING  JAPAN’S  “NEW  ORDER  FOR  EAST  ASIA”  ^ 

Lucius  Chapin  Portek 
Yen  Ching  University,  Peiping 


Build  a  New  Order  for  East  Asia  is 
a  slogan  published  in  giant  ideograms  on 
blank  walls  and  streaming  banners  in 
every  city  or  village  of  China  that  is 
garrisoned  by  Japanese  troops.  For  the 
past  four  years  it  has  been  the  persistent 
complaint  of  both  civilian  and  military 
leaders  of  Japan  that  neither  the  leaders 
of  China  nor  the  Chinese  people  under¬ 
stand  this  slogan.  Similar  misunder¬ 
standing  of  Japanese  attitudes  toward 
the  Chinese  and  the  policies  in  which 
these  attitudes  have  been  expressed  have 
characterized  the  Chinese,  according  to 
Japanese  judgment,  for  the  past  thirty 
years.  Indeed  such  misunderstanding  of 
Japan  is  regarded  by  Japanese  leaders 
as  proof  of  the  “insincerity”  of  the 
Chinese  in  all  their  recent  dealings  with 
Japan.  Moreover,  failure  to  understand 
Japan’s  program  extends  to  American 
and  British  peoples  and  statesmen,  while, 
until  recently,  few  in  Europe  really  un¬ 
derstood.  How  important  it  is,  therefore, 
for  both  Asia  and  for  the  World  to  gain 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  general 
program  and,  in  particular,  of  the  slo¬ 
gan.  To  gain  such  understanding  we 
must  first  examine  the  words  in  which 
the  slogan  of  the  program  is  expressed. 

Long  ago  Confucius,  the  teacher  of 
the  ages  for  Chinese,  in  answering  the 
duke  who  asked  for  instruction  in  gov¬ 
ernment  put  the  “Rectification  of 
Terms”  first.  To  a  disciple  who  felt  that 
the  Master  had  given  advice  unrelated 
to  politics,  Confucius  explained  that  un¬ 
less  words  mean  exactly  certain  definite 
deeds,  thoughts  cannot  be  clear,  action 

‘An  address  delivered  before  the  Second  Gen¬ 
eral  Session  of  the  Association,  March  28,  1941. 


cannot  be  sincere,  and  social  disorder 
will  result.  He  pointed  out  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers  in  using  words  and 
names  in  a  warped  sense.  This  insistence 
on  correct  and  mutually  understood 
terms  is  vividly  put  in  Confucius’  motto 
for  the  ideal  gentleman:  “He  first  acts 
and  then  speaks,  bringing  his  words  in¬ 
to  agreement  with  his  acts.”  This  teach¬ 
ing  might  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase, 
“Preach  what  you  practice.”  Using  Con¬ 
fucius’  criterion  for  correct  terminology 
we  see  that  any  program  or  slogan  can 
be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  the 
acts  of  those  who  conceive  and  carry  it 
out. 

Before  applying  this  test  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  slogan  of  Japan  in  Asia  we 
should  stq>  a  moment  to  p>oint  out  a 
relation  between  the  political  terminol¬ 
ogies  of  our  times  and  the  confusion  of 
thought  and  chaotic  chaos  of  conflicts 
that  mark  the  past  two  decades  of  world 
events.  A  recent  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  speaks  of  the  “revolution 
in  words,”  the  almost  imperceptible 
changes  of  meaning  creeping  into  usage. 
“For  example,  ‘peace’  means  war,  ‘non- 
aggression’  means  aggression,  ‘amity’, 
strife,  ‘friendship’,  hate,  ‘war-monger’, 
one  who  resists  aggression,  ‘liberation’, 
bondage.”  The  editorial  points  out  that 
the  new  usage  extends  to  every  field  of 
human  endeavor.  Another  observer  of 
the  dangerous  shifting  of  meanings  back 
of  accepted  word-forms  is  the  Bishop  of 
West  Virginia,  who  notes,  in  a  recent 
sermon,  that  “This  modem  terminology 
with  its  soft  smooth  phrases  to  disguise 
evil . . .  may  well  be  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  moral  chaos  of  the  world  today.” 
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Phrases  that  disguise  the  true  meaning 
of  accepted  words  were  denounced  long 
ago  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  when  he 
listed  the  wrong  use  of  words  with  the 
sins  of  lust,  theft,  and  inhumanity  and 
pronounced,  “Woe  unto  them  that  call 
evil  good,  and  good  evil;  that  put  dark¬ 
ness  for  light  and  light  for  darkness.” 
Can  it  be  that  the  leaders  of  Japan  are 
also  among  the  new  dictionary  makers 
of  these  p>erilous  days?  Are  there  pos¬ 
sibly  new  and  sinister  meanings  in  the 
facts  behind  the  fine  phrase,  “Build  a 
New  Order  for  East  Asia”? 

No  one  can  question  the  need  for 
some  sort  of  newness  in  the  order  for 
East  Asia;  no  one  can  question  the  need 
for  the  building  of  such  order  by  the  co¬ 
operative  effort  of  China  and  Japan. 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese  must  build 
together  and  for  mutual  advantage.  But 
there  are  fundamental  questions  as  to 
the  specifications  for  the  new  order,  as 
to  the  method  of  building,  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  structure. 

The  terms  of  the  slogan,  “Build  a 
New  Order  for  East  Asia”,  are  all  good 
terms  as  they  stand.  To  build  means  to 
engage  in  constructive  work.  And  the 
Japanese  proclaim  that  the  building  is 
to  be  done  in  co-operation  with  the 
Chinese.  The  mottoes  posted  on  the 
walls  of  garrisoned  Chinese  cities  pro¬ 
claim  the  kinship  of  interests  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese.  “Of  the 
same  race,  with  a  common  culture,”  they 
say  to  the  country  folk  of  inland  prov¬ 
inces  to  encourage  joint  activity.  But 
likeness  in  the  pigmentation  of  their 
skin  and  the  use  of  the  same  ideograms 
for  their  literature  are  not  necessarily 
proofs  of  common  interests  and  har¬ 
monious  brotherhood. 

“East  Asia”  is  a  good  term  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  region  in  which  the  building  of 
the  New  Order  is  to  take  place.  “The 
Far  East”  is  a  term  saturated  with  West¬ 
ern  Imperial  meaning.  It  is  applicable 


only  from  such  European  centers  as 
London  or  Paris.  To  us  in  America,  it 
is  the  “Far  West”,  you  know.  All  geo¬ 
graphical  terms  should  be  discarded  that 
do  not  give  dignity  and  independence  to 
the  regions  and  peoples  that  they  cover. 
Self-determination  in  geographical  terms 
is  a  principle  that  needs  practical  appli¬ 
cation  throughout  the  world. 

The  terms  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  our  slogan  can  be  accepted  without 
great  modification,  and  their  meaning 
understood  to  a  reasonable  degree.  What 
of  the  “New  Order”?  Does  “new”  con¬ 
note  actual  values,  expressed  in  deeds, 
that  will  make  an  order  richer  in  re¬ 
sults  for  all  the  peoples  of  East  Asia 
than  the  “old”  order?  For  there  has 
been  for  centuries  an  “old”  order  in 
East  Asia  which  nourished  the  civilized 
values  of  China’s  heritage  in  religion 
and  ethics,  in  literature  and  art,  in  so¬ 
cial  adjustment  and  in  political  admin¬ 
istrative  machinery,  and  contributed  to 
the  Chinese  themselves,  and  to  all  the 
surrounding  p)eoples,  refinement  of  life, 
stimulating  ideas,  and  patterns  of  social 
living  that  fertilized  and  expanded  all 
their  energies. 

The  Japanese  themselves  often  claim 
that  their  “New  Order”  is  really  a  re¬ 
covery  of  the  essence  of  the  Old,  which, 
in  the  last  centuries  had  become  weak¬ 
ened  and  diverted  from  its  old,  d3mamic 
ways.  They  claim  to  restore  the  “Wang 
Tao” — the  Royal  Way — of  ancient 
China,  and  ask  acceptance  of  their  pro¬ 
gram  as  such  a  high  and  glorious  Way  as 
that  which  nourished  the  long  continuity 
of  Chinese  culture.  Japanese  soldiers 
have  been  told  that  the  “China  Incident” 
was  a  crusade,  a  holy  war,  to  rescue  the 
long-suffering  Chinese  people  from  the 
evils  of  evil  and  irresponsible  govern¬ 
ment.  Many  Japanese  believed  that 
their  armies  not  only  would  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Chinese  but  were  actually 
being  received  with  joy  by  the  liberated 
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people.  Were  there  not  many  photo¬ 
graphs  published  in  the  newspapers  of 
Japan  showing  the  welcoming  proces¬ 
sions,  the  friendly  peasants  fraternizing 
with  Japanese  soldiers,  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  and  populace  in  glad  processions 
celebrating  the  victories  of  the  Imperial 
Army  over  misguided  Chinese  troops? 
Could  anyone  suspect  that  such  pictures 
represented  enforced  processions,  chance 
meetings  in  friendly  ways,  and  elimin¬ 
ated  the  possible  machine-guns  in  cross 
streets  when  processions  passed?  Do 
such  pictures  proclaim  what  the  Japan¬ 
ese  armies  truly  practice?  Does  the  Jap>- 
anese  people,  which  has  accepted  the 
official  version  of  the  “Incident”  and  the 
“Crusade”  wonder  why  a  welcoming 
Chinese  people  has  resisted  the  crusad¬ 
ing  army  to  such  an  extent  that  two 
million  Japanese  soldiers  are  bogged- 
down  in  China — immobilized  for  these 
eighteen  months  by  the  misguided 
Chinese  armies?  Do  they  wonder  why 
there  has  been  no  popular  response  from 
the  people  of  any  province,  so  that  Jap¬ 
anese  penetration  is  maintained  solely 
by  means  of  armed  garrisons?  Do  they 
wonder  why  the  agricultural  peasants 
refuse  even  to  plant  cotton  and  other 
crops  that  might  be  useful  to  Japan, 
and  refuse  in  spite  of  the  economic  ad¬ 
vantage  that  would  surely  come  to  them 
by  growing  the  raw  material  so  eagerly 
hoped  for?  Do  they  question  why  Jap¬ 
an’s  armies  are  still  needed  in  a  China 
that  welcomed  Japanese  leadership?  An 
American  journalist  reports  that  Japan¬ 
ese  militarists  explained  to  the  people 
in  the  first  year  of  the  “Incident”  that 
the  army  was  in  China  to  annihilate 
Chiang  Kai-shek’s  soldiers;  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  they  explained  the  presence 
of  the  army  in  China  as  necessary  for 
subduing  the  guerillas;  in  the  third  year 
they  said  the  army  was  engaged  in  mop¬ 
ping  up  the  small  bands  of  tro<^s  found 
in  many  places;  while  in  the  fourth  year 


the  answer  is  that  the  Chinese  people 
must  be  saved  from  bandits.  Can  it  be 
that  an  unappreciated  crusade  still 
awaits  the  hosannas  of  the  people  it  lib¬ 
erates? 

The  “New  Order”  posters  have  been 
on  the  walls  of  Peking  for  four  years; 
modem-styled  Japanese  shops  are 
springing  up  on  every  street;  and  there 
are  impressive  new  office  buildings  to 
house  the  multitudinous  bureaus  of  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  administration.  But 
the  condition  of  the  streets  has  deteri¬ 
orated,  and  there  are  few  signs  of  repair 
or  reconstruction;  everywhere  there  is 
evidence  of  Japanese  activities  but  no 
item  in  Peking’s  life  shows  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  useful  reconstruction.  The  “New 
Order”  is  clearly  “new”  but  its  “order” 
is  so  disguised  as  to  appear  to  the  un¬ 
initiated  observer  as  apparently  only 
confusion  and  disorder. 

Why  is  it  that  the  “New  Order” 
seems  to  the  Chinese  to  mean  exploita¬ 
tion  of  their  people  as  cheap  laborers 
for  Japanese  factories  and  of  their  min¬ 
eral  and  agricultural  resources  as  raw 
materials  for  the  Island  industrialists? 
Why  is  it  that  Chinese  peasants  who 
usually  respond  warmly  to  any  change 
that  promises  economic  betterment  of 
their  miserably  low  standard  of  living 
have  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  cru¬ 
saders’  propaganda  and  persist  in  a  re¬ 
sistance  that  grows  stronger  as  the  con¬ 
flict  drags  on? 

The  Japanese  response  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  to  charge  the  Chinese  with  “in¬ 
sincerity.”  As  already  stated  this  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  words  to  which  new  mean¬ 
ing  is  being  given.  Once  everyone  knew 
what  it  meant  to  be  sincere,  honest,  di¬ 
rect.  Now  the  Chinese  are  not  “sincere” 
because  they  hesitated  to  accept  the 
Twenty-one  Demands  in  1915;  not 
“sincere”  because  they  refused  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  obligation  to  p>ay  the 
Nishihara  loans  for  which  no  national 
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approval  was  given;  not  “sincere”  be-  hundred  efforts  to  remove  misunder- 
cause  they  show  disinclination  to  accept  standing,  and  the  press  of  Japan,  that 
enforced  demands.  Does  “insincerity”  had  previously  indignantly  denied  any 
simply  mean  disagreement  with  and  re-  such  cases,  charged  the  ambassador 
sistance  to  an  invader’s  ruthlessness?  with  exaggeration  since  there  had  been 
China  is  obtuse,  dull,  slow-witted,  but  two-hundred  incidents, 
evil-minded  in  failing  to  understand  the  Can  it  be  that  Britain  and  the  United 
“New  Order  for  East  Asia.”  Can  it  be  States,  noting  the  effect  of  the  “New 
that  the  “New  Order”  is  simply  an  Order”  upon  China  and  appreciating 
order  of  national  selfishness,  designed  the  system  of  education  followed  in 
by  Japan  solely  for  her  own  enrichment  teaching  it  to  China  and  to  the  world, 
from  and  domination  of  East  Asia?  are  afraid  that  it  might  mean  the  com- 

Among  the  new  words  that  the  Jap-  plete  exclusion  of  European  and  Amer- 
anese  have  introduced,  but  unwillingly  ican  commercial,  educational,  philan- 
in  this  case,  are  a  few  which  I  venture  thropic,  and  missionary  interests  from 
to  give  you  from  one  of  our  Shanghai  East  Asia  in  order  to  make  that  region 
journals.  A  year  or  two  ago,  one  of  the  a  private  preserve  for  Japan?  Does“  un- 
clever  columnists  suggested  that  we  derstanding”  now  mean  acceptance  of  a 
might  put  the  letter  ‘j”  in  front  of  a  Japanese  domination  of  Asia,  perhaps  of 
number  of  American  and  English  words  the  world?  Can  it  be  that  in  the  revolu- 
that  begin  with  the  syllable  “ap”  and  tion  of  words  today  “understanding”  ac- 
get  some  amusing  results,  so  he  wrote,  tually  means  “submitting  to”?  I  am  not 
‘We  are  jappalled  at  what  is  happening  qualified  to  answer  these  questions.  Per- 
in  Manchuria.  The  jappeasement  of  haps  the  Japanese  dictionary-makers 
China  which  is  being  attempted  is  as-  who  use  English  for  their  international 
tonishing.  We  are  amused  at  the  japple-  medium  of  communication  will  some- 
sauce  which  the  Japanese  news  agencies  time  take  pains  to  enlighten  us.  It  may 
furnish  to  the  West.”  be  that  the  arrests  of  American  mission- 

But  if  China  fails  to  imderstand  the  aries  in  Korea  and  Mr.  Matsuoka’s  visit 
“New  Order,”  what  of  other  nations?  to  Berlin  throw  some  light  on  the  mean- 
Do  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  ing. 

also  show  signs  of  mental  density?  The  Whatever  the  true  answer  is,  it  is 
British  certainly  did  not  “understand”  clear  that  the  world  today  needs,  per- 
when  the  “New  Order”  struck  Tientsin,  haps  more  than  any  other  one  thing, 
Barricades  at  the  boundaries  of  the  For-  a  new  Confucius  to  insist  upon  the  recti- 
eign  Settlement  were  the  result,  as  though  fication  of  terms  so  that  words  may  re¬ 
insulting  treatment  could  help  in  clar-  veal,  instead  of  conceal,  actual  mean- 
ifying  comprehension.  Shanghai  did  not  ings,  so  that  programs  and  slogans  will 
“understand”  and  a  continuous  series  of  frankly  disclose  the  practices  that  they 
incidents  has  followed  as  the  Japanese  designate.  With  such  a  rectification  of 
army  endeavored  to  impose  its  methods  terms  it  might  be  possible  to  save  the 
of  education.  American  businessmen  and  world  from  much  of  the  moral  confusion 
missionaries  in  China  did  not  “under-  that  exists,  because  the  vital  moral  is- 
stand”  and  six-hundred  incidents  occur-  sues,  to  which  men  normally  respond, 
red  where  destruction  of  property  or  in-  are  disguised,  encrusted  with  spacious 
terference  with  legitimate  activities  were  words. 

used  to  explain  the  truth.  Ambassador  Mo  Tzu,  another  great  Chinese 
Grew,  in  Tokyo,  referred  to  these  six-  prophet,  condemned  the  administrators 
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and  scholars  of  his  day  because,  like 
blind  men,  they  could  only  talk  learn¬ 
edly  about  the  difference  between  white 
and  black,  but  when  faced  with  actual 
black  and  white  objects  they  could  make 
no  distinction  between  them.  “The 
gentlemen  of  this  era,”  said  Mo  Tzu, 
“call  black  white  and  white  black.  That 
is  why  the  world  is  in  disorder.”  Wise 
Isaiah  also  condemned  the  leaders  of  his 


day  because  they  called  good  evil  and 
evil  good.  And  Jesus,  dealing  with  a 
similar  situation,  said,  “If  the  light  that 
is  in  thee  be  darkness  how  great  is  that 
darkness  I” 

Can  our  world  of  great  nations  and 
great  peoples  ever  understand  itself  ex¬ 
cept  as  it  seeks  to  give  the  right  names 
to  what  is  done,  and  strives  ever  out 
of  darkness  toward  the  light? 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  NATIONAL  YOUTH 
ADMINISTRATION  TO  THE  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  * 

Aubrey  Williams 

Administrator  of  the  National  Youth  Administration 


I  AM  very  happy  to  be  here  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  address  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  has  done  so  much  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  techniques  and  content  of 
public  education  in  American  life.  As 
the  major  subject  matter  to  which  this 
program  will  be  devoted,  you  have  listed 
the  various  training  programs  fostered 
by  the  Federal  Government;  I  intend 
this  morning  to  discuss  the  relationship 
between  the  National  Youth  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  several  branches  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  s)rstem.  As  a  prelude  to  that,  I 
think  it  important  that  we  review  briefly 
some  of  the  conditions  which  have  come 
to  affect  the  transition  of  young  people 
from  adolescence  to  adulthood. 

Probably  the  most  important  single 
thing  which  has  happened  to  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  last  fifty  years  is  that  the 
content  of  work  has  been  taken  out  of 
their  lives.  In  1890  there  were  23,318,- 
000  people  in  the  labor  market.  Of 
these,  3,414,000  were  under  twenty 
years  of  age.  In  1940  there  were  52,- 
841,000  people  in  the  labor  market  and 
3,957,000  of  these  were  under  twenty 
years  of  age.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  the  number  of  people  in  the  labor 
market  in  that  period  has  increased  by 
127  percent,  those  under  twenty  years 
of  age  who  were  in  the  labor  market  had 
increased  by  only  16  percent.  The  last 
three  censuses  show  a  steady  decline  in 
the  proportion  of  gainfully  occupied 
youth  to  total  youth  population.  In 

’  An  address  delivered  at  the  First  General  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Association,  March  28,  1941.  The 
author  has  since  revised  some  of  the  statistics 
which  he  cited  at  that  time.  They  should  now  be 
read  as  of  July,  i94i> 


1920,  39.5  percent  of  youth  aged  sii- 
teen  were  working;  by  1940,  only  15.5 
of  youth  age  sixteen  were  at  work. 
Table  I  is  indicative  of  the  trend. 


Percent  of  Population  in  the 
Labor  Market,  by  Ace 


Age 

1  Percent  of  Population 

1920 

1930 

1940 

IS 

22.8 

11.9 

6.8 

16 

39S 

24.8 

255 

17 

S0.3 

38.8 

27-5 

18-19 

60.0 

55-3 

52.9 

20-24 

639 

65.7 

664 

25-44 

60.7 

61.7 

624 

45-^4 

58.2 

58.0 

55-2 

6s  and  over 

34-2 

.3.3.2 

23-3 

The  percentage  of  the  child  popula¬ 
tion  at  work  has  declined  even  more 
substantially.  In  1910,  18.4  percent  of 
children  between  ten  and  fifteen  were 
gainfully  occupied;  by  1920,  the  pro¬ 
portion  shrank  to  8.5  percent,  and  by 
1930  to  4.7  percent.  The  1940  Census 
shows  that  only  1.8  percent  of  children 
of  like  ages  are  in  the  labor  force. 

Most  of  the  forces  which  have  taken 
work  out  of  the  lives  of  youth  are,  in 
themselves,  good;  they  are  factors 
which  deserve  increasing  public  support 
and  which  will  probably  continue  with 
increased  effectiveness.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  has  been  the  enactment  of 
laws  curbing  child  labor  or  requiring 
compulsory  attendance  in  school.  Such 
legislation  is  necessary  and  beneficial; 
though  it  takes  work  out  of  the  lives  of 
youth,  it  prevents  work  from  entering 
their  lives  too  early  and  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  crowds  out  all  chance  for 
schooling  and  healthy  growth. 
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Another  development  with  an  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  upon  the  employment  of 
young  people  has  been  the  advance  in 
technology.  This,  of  course,  has  affected 
all  age  groups,  but  has  bad  an  espe¬ 
cially  strong  and  negative  implication 
for  young  pteople.  For  example,  in  agri¬ 
culture  between  1870  and  1925,  the  av¬ 
erage  area  of  improved  land  cultivated 
per  farm  increased  from  thirty-two  to 
forty-nine  acres,  or  slightly  more  than 
50  percent.  Under  the  old  conditions, 
one  man  could  cultivate  from  thirty  to 
fifty  acres  of  corn,  depending  on  the 
topography  and  character  of  the  soil. 
With  one  of  the  new  power  cultivators 
equipped  for  four-row  cultivation,  one 
man  can  cultivate  from  160  to  200  acres 
of  com.  Similar  technological  advances 
have  taken  place  in  the  growing  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  wheat. 

Because  of  the  continuous  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  means  of  farm  production, 
the  loss  of  foreign  markets,  and  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  urban  areas  to  increase  their  de¬ 
mand  for  agricultural  products  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  loss,  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  people  have  been  closed 
out  of  the  farming  world.  During  the 
'  past  thirty  years,  while  the  population 
1  of  the  United  States  has  increased  by 

I  42  percent,  the  number  of  workers  on 

farms  has  declined  from  12,146,000  to 
1  10,445,000,  and  the  largest  portion  of 

I  those  affected  has  been  youth. 

I  Technological  advance  has  been  more 

L  ^tacular  in  industry.  Taking  1899  as 
1  100,  the  index  number  of  production 

per  person  in  1920  was  108;  in  1930  it 
(  was  147.  The  volume  of  goods  produced 
;  in  1935  was  14  percent  higher  than  in 
i  1920,  yet  employment  was  18  percent 
;  lower;  in  terms  of  workers  required,  em- 
f  ployers  in  1935  needed  only  72  percent 

g  of  the  workers  needed  in  1920  to  pro- 

duce  the  same  output.  In  the  petroleum 
ir  industry,  for  example,  technological  im¬ 
provement  has  increased  output  per 


man  hour  about  59  percent  over  the 
1929  level.  In  the  knitgoods  industry, 
by  1935  improved  machinery  enabled 
one  man  to  produce  as  much  as  two  men 
produced  in  1929. 

This  increase  of  productivity,  of 
course,  represents  a  national  gain,  some¬ 
thing  to  be  welcomed  and  encouraged. 
I  am  not  arguing  in  the  slightest  sense 
against  the  continuation  of  such  trends. 
However,  they  have  unduly  prolonged 
the  years  which  youth  must  spend  be¬ 
fore  work  can  enter  their  lives.  For  the 
most  part,  of  course,  the  removal  of 
youth  from  the  labor  market  has  been 
in  the  best  interests  of  society  and  of 
the  youth  themselves.  Certainly  no  one 
would  wish  to  go  back  to  the  days  of 
unrestricted  child  labor,  back  to  the 
sweatshop  and  industrial  homework.  No 
one  wants  youth  to  be  exploited,  to  be 
compelled  to  work  long  hours  in  spin¬ 
ning  mills  or  coal  mines. 

Until  each  youth  is  physically  ready 
to  enter  economic  adulthood,  he  should 
not  be  taken  out  of  school  and  put  to 
work.  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when 
nearly  every  boy  and  girl,  until  age 
eighteen  at  the  earliest,  spends  most  of 
the  day  in  school.  This  is  a  goal  which 
all  of  us  have  in  mind.  But  we  have 
sometimes  permitted  it  to  obscure  an¬ 
other  goal  that  I  believe  is  important. 

That  goal  is  to  prepare  each  youth 
with  all  the  facilities,  skills  and  exper¬ 
ience  he  will  need  in  order  to  enter  eco¬ 
nomic  adulthood.  In  making  it  possible 
for  youth  to  stay  in  school  for  a  formal 
education,  we  have  had  to  rescue  them 
from  full-time  work.  But  in  keeping 
them  from  all  work,  we  may  have  done 
them  a  disservice,  for  work  is  part  of 
their  necessary  preparation  for  adult¬ 
hood.  The  problem  is  to  combine  work 
and  school — to  enable  youth  to  derive 
all  the  benefits  of  work-experience  with¬ 
out  letting  it  interfere  with  their  normal 
growing  up. 
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The  problem  must  still  be  faced,  for 
in  the  process  of  keeping  youth  in 
school,  in  keeping  them  out  of  industry, 
society  has  done  little  to  retain  the 
beneficial  aspects  of  work  in  the  lives 
of  youth.  While  the  secondary  school 
structure  has  expanded  enormously, 
doubling  its  enrollment  every  decade 
since  1890,  it  has  not,  except  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  and  highly  professionalized 
manner  through  the  vocational  schools, 
developed  productive  work  as  a  part  of 
its  curricula.  At  the  same  time,  as  Amer¬ 
ica  entered  the  machine  and  power  age, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  youth  grew 
up  in  crowded  cities,  the  home  has 
ceased  to  be  a  place  of  work  activity. 
Home  crafts  have  declined,  and  the  only 
chore  left  is  housework.  As  a  result  of 
all  these  factors,  most  adolescent  youth 
have  to  grow  up  in  a  workless  world. 

While  this  problem  has  long  troubled 
thoughtful  educators,  it  failed  to  gain 
widespread  recognition  until  the  depres¬ 
sion  forced  it  into  public  notice.  During 
the  early  1930’s  millions  of  young  peo¬ 
ple,  unable  to  find  work  and  too  poor 
to  go  to  school,  were  comp>elled  to  re¬ 
main  in  complete  idleness.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  of  them,  an  army  of 
homeless  and  transient  youth,  took  to 
the  road.  Demoralization  and  unrest 
were  rampant. 

It  was  a  national  problem,  and  it  had 
to  be  met  in  a  national  way.  As  its  first 
step,  the  Federal  government  in  1933 
established  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  which  offered  destitute  boys  a 
chance  to  work  in  reforestation  and  soil 
conservation,  paying  them  a  small  wage 
and  housing  them  in  camps.  Six  months 
later  the  government  made  a  second 
move  to  help  youth;  as  part  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
it  set  up  a  college  work  program.  In 
i93S>  two  years  later,  the  government 
established  the  National  Youth  Admin¬ 
istration.  This  agency  developed  two 


broad  programs.  Its  Student  Work  Pro¬ 
gram,  which  continued  and  expanded 
the  FERA  college  work  program,  pro¬ 
vides  part-time  work  for  college  and 
high-school  students  to  enable  them  to 
remain  in  school.  The  NYA  Out-of- 
School  Work  Program  provides  work 
opportunities  for  youth  who  have  al¬ 
ready  left  school.  The  modest  wages 
paid  to  youth  on  the  Out-of-School  Pro¬ 
gram  enable  them  to  meet  their  basic 
economic  necessities;  the  useful  activity 
preserves  their  morale  and  self-respect; 
and  the  work  experience,  gained  under 
actual  production  conditions,  equips 
them  with  skills  and  work  habits  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  wide  variety  of  occupations. 
The  effect  of  both  programs  has  been 
to  restore  the  content  of  work  to  the 
lives  of  some  American  young  people. 

During  its  first  five  and  a  half  years, 
the  National  Youth  Administration  has 
assisted  approximately  four  million 
young  people.  These  are  divided  about 
half  and  half  between  those  who  were 
given  work  in  schools  and  those  who 
were  part  of  its  out-of-school  work  pro¬ 
gram.  Those  responsible  for  the  policies 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration 
have  insisted  from  the  start  upon  its  be¬ 
ing  an  employment  program  based  upon 
actual  productive  work.  This  insistence 
has  included  the  work  in  the  schools  as 
well  as  on  the  out-of-school  work  pro¬ 
gram. 

From  the  start,  its  work  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  small  units  called  projects. 
Inside  the  schools,  while  there  has  been 
an  over-all  unit  project  covering  the 
whole  school,  the  work  of  the  students 
has  generally  been  broken  down  by  de¬ 
partments,  with  youth  assigned  to  each 
department.  In  some  larger  institutions 
the  work  has  been  broken  down  into 
units  within  departments.  In  some  cases 
there  has  been  a  project  director  for  the 
entire  school.  However,  for  the  most 
part  the  various  departments  have  put 
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someone  in  charge  who  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  timekeeping  and  a  general 
overseeing  of  the  work.  The  actual  sup¬ 
ervision  has  been  done  mainly  by  the 
members  of  the  departments  to  whom 
youngsters  were  assigned. 

In  most  cases  young  people  have  done 
clerical  work,  constructed  laboratory 
equipment  and  campus  facilities,  en¬ 
gaged  in  school  lunch  activities,  or  as- 
I  sisted  teachers  in  the  grading  of  papers 
I  and  in  other  non-teaching  functions.  In 
all  cases  within  the  school  program  we 
have  insisted  upon  the  work  being  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  not  a  substitute  for  class¬ 
room  work.  The  in-school  work  has 
been  carried  on  in  1,700  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  including  private  as 
well  as  public  institutions,  and  in  29,- 
000  high  schools,  including  both  public 
and  parochial. 

i  In  the  out-of-school  program,  the 

Inumber  of  projects  has  ranged  from  ii,- 
000  up  to  19,000  units  located  in  prac- 
?  tically  every  county  in  the  United 
States.  The  nature  of  the  work  done  by 

!  young  people  has  varied  widely,  in  order 
to  meet  the  work-needs  of  local  youth, 
the  needs  of  communities  for  goods  and 

[services,  and  the  needs  of  local  indus¬ 
tries  for  special  types  of  trained  work¬ 
ers.  In  May  1941,  for  example,  151,737 
local  and  resident  youth  were  employed 
in  5,419  shop  and  other  production 
units,  acquiring  experience  in  modem 
machine  techniques  and  developing  the 
1  work  habits  required  for  industrial  jobs. 

*  Of  this  number,  80,000  were  young  men, 

I  who  received  work  experience  in  the 
basic  mechanical  trades  and  in  such  spe¬ 
cialized  fields  as  metal-working,  welding 
i  and  foundry  work,  automotive  mainte¬ 
nance,  pattern  making,  aviation  services, 
[  radio  and  electrical  work,  drafting  and 
I  blueprinting.  About  72,000  young 
i  women  were  getting  experience  in  indus- 
!  trial  specialties  such  as  the  use  of  power 
sewing  equipment,  production  of  cloth¬ 
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ing,  and  large-scale  food  canning.  This 
group  includes  nearly  5,000  young 
women  who  were  learning  the  use  of 
radio  and  electrical  equipment,  and 
woodworking  and  patternmaking  equip¬ 
ment. 

As  an  essential  part  of  their  jobs  on 
all  types  of  shop  and  other  production 
projects,  youth  acquire  experiences  in 
the  use  and  care  of  tools  and  equipment, 
familiarity  with  trade  terms  and  me¬ 
chanical  processes,  habits  of  safety,  and 
general  shop  practices.  At  the  same 
time,  they  produce  large  quantities  of 
socially  useful  goods  and  facilities  which 
are  used  by  local  and  state  government 
agencies,  and  by  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Corps. 

In  May  1941,  an  additional  92,000 
youth  on  the  NYA  Out-of-School  Pro¬ 
gram  were  employed  on  construction 
projects.  More  than  half  of  these  were 
building,  repairing  or  renovating  small 
public  buildings.  Others  improved  the 
grounds  around  public  buildings,  built 
or  repaired  roads,  streets  and  bridges,  or 
constructed  recreation  facilities. 

During  the  same  month,  119,000 
youth  were  also  employed  on  projects 
designed  to  assist  Federal,  state  and  lo¬ 
cal  public  agencies.  The  majority  were 
doing  clerical  and  office  work  for  tax 
bureaus,  welfare  agencies,  highway  de¬ 
partments,  Selective  Service  Boards,  and 
similar  agencies.  Youth  on  other  assis¬ 
tance  projects  were  preparing  lunches 
for  needy  children,  and  assisting  in  the 
work  of  nursery  schools,  libraries,  and 
public  health  agencies,  such  as  hospitals, 
clinics  and  laboratories. 

We  have  insisted  that  the  work  be 
bona  fide  production  and  that  standards 
of  performance  approximate  those 
achieved  in  private  industry.  Some  im¬ 
portant  developments  which  have  been 
undertaken  are,  first,  the  try-out  pro¬ 
cedure  whereby  young  people  have  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  change  from 
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one  form  of  work  to  another  without  sparsely  populated  counties.  At  these 

loss  of  standing.  To  begin  with,  we  have  resident  projects,  where  youth  widely 

made  use  of  all  knowledge  and  exper-  scattered  in  rural  areas  are  brought  to- 
ience  available  in  the  field  of  vocational  gether  and  housed  at  the  scene  of  their 
guidance  in  the  assignment  of  a  youth  work,  the  various  types  of  work  experi- 
to  his  work.  Thereafter,  each  young-  ence  available  include  all  those  already 

ster’s  work  is  evaluated,  and  if  he  fails  noted  in  connection  with  local  projects, 

to  develop  in  the  work  to  which  he  has  Youth  at  resident  projects  may  work 
been  assigned,  he  is  shifted  to  other  full-time  (thirty  days  a  month),  or 


TABLE  II 

Employment  and  Earnings  of  NYA  Youth,  for  the  Fiscal  Years  1936  to  1941,  Inclusivi 


Out-of-School  Work  Program 

I  Student  Work  Program  | 

June  30 

Average 

EmploymetJt 

Funds  Used 

Average 

Employment 

Funds  Used 

1936 

133.730 

$11,848,260 

315.750 

$23,687,094 

1937 

175.974 

37.353.873 

403.123 

28,265,169 

1938 

149.376 

32488,814 

301,858 

18,667,691 

1939 

227,269 

53,864,526 

365.843 

21,282,383 

1940 

264,460* 

67.173^527 

438,015 

27,i9is3S7 

1941 

326,555* 

120.313,545 

439,149 

27,535.050 

*  Excludes  supervisors. 


work;  this  process  is  kept  up  until  he  part-time  (fifteen  days  a  month).  The 
finds  what  he  can  do  best.  Job-rotation  average  month  is  one  hundred  hours  of 
is  now  an  established  practice  of  the  productive  work,  during  which  time 
National  Youth  Administration.  time  youth  earn  about  ten  dollars  and 


Secondly,  we  have  gradually  increased 
the  hours  of  work  which  now  average 
approximately  eighty-five  to  ninety 
hours  a  month,  compared  with  fifty- 
seven  a  year  ago.  It  is  our  feeling  that 
it  would  be  desirable  if  funds  were 
available  to  give  them  160  hours  a 
month  of  productive  work. 

Thirdly,  classroom  training  which  is 
related  to  the  work  they  are  doing  is  be¬ 
ing  provided  for  large  numbers  of  NYA 
youth  by  the  schools.  At  the  present 
time,  related  training  is  being  given  to 
approximately  90,000  of  the  300,000  on 
the  out-of-school  program,  and  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  that  this  number 
will  increase  as  the  present  school  year 
gets  under  way. 

Another  notable  develc^ment  is  the 
establishment  of  resident  work  centers, 
which  offset  the  difficulty  of  providing 
equipment  and  other  facilities  in 


maintenance.  About  35,000  young  men  \ 
and  women  are  now  working  in  about 
six  hundred  resident  projects. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Out-of- 
School  Program  and  the  Student  Work 
Program,  the  number  of  youth  employed 
and  the  amount  of  money  spent  are  as 
shown  in  Table  II. 

The  average  annual  cost-per-youth 
on  the  Out-of-School  Program  during 
the  past  fiscal  year  was  $391.50.  This 
figure  is  based  on  average  monthly  em¬ 
ployment.  It  includes  not  only  youth 
wages  but  administrative  and  supervis¬ 
ory  costs,  materials,  and  capital  invest¬ 
ment  as  well.  The  number  of  youth  ac¬ 
tually  employed  at  some  time  during  the 
year,  because  of  high  turnover,  was 
nearly  three  times  the  monthly  average. 
Thus  the  cost  of  providing  work  experi¬ 
ence  to  each  individual  youth  averaged 
less  than  $150. 
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The  high  value  placed  upon  NYA 
work  experience  by  private  employers  is 
shown  by  their  readiness  to  employ 
youth  from  NYA  projects.  During  the 
past  fiscal  year,  about  325,000  youth 
trained  by  NYA  were  given  jobs  in  pri¬ 
vate  industry.  Since  average  monthly 
employment  was  only  about  327,000, 
this  means  that  8.3  percent  of  NYA 
youth  left  for  private  jobs  each  month, 
and  that  very  nearly  100  percent  of  the 
average  monthly  employment  left  for 
private  employment  during  the  course 
of  the  year. 

VVhat  is  the  relationship  of  the  NYA 
program  with  the  school  world?  First  of 
all,  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
no  phase  of  the  NYA  program  should 
conflict  with,  or  duplicate,  any  part  of 
the  work  done  by  the  schools.  At  the 
present  time,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  conflict  or  duplication.  Projects  on 
our  Student  Work  Program  are  devised 
and  developed  by  the  schools  them¬ 
selves.  So  far  as  our  Out-of-School  pro¬ 
gram  is  concerned,  we  have  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
whereby  all  classroom  training  which 
NY.\  youth  may  require  to  supplement 
their  work  experience  is  provided  by  the 
schools.  The  National  Youth  Adminis¬ 
tration  offers  the  youth  on-the-job  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  training  he  acquires  in 
this  way  is  a  by-product  of  his  perform¬ 
ance  of  productive  work.  Thus  any  pos¬ 
sible  area  for  conflict  between  the 
schools  and  the  National  Youth  Admin¬ 
istration  is  removed. 

It  would  give  me  personal  satisfaction 
to  discuss  further  the  improvements  in 
governmental  services  and  in  the  curric¬ 
ulum  of  the  schools  which  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  would  contribute  to  a  solution  of 
the  problems  of  youth.  It  is  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  light  of  past  experience,  that 
criticisms  and  suggestions  by  individuals 
do  not  accomplish  much  in  situations 
such  as  those  which  face  the  nation  to¬ 


day.  There  has  been  far  too  much  insis¬ 
tence  on  panaceas  and  far  too  much 
bickering  about  jurisdictions.  There 
have  been  divisions  in  the  ranks  of  the 
educators  and  aloofness  on  the  part  of 
leaders  who  control  the  nation’s  fi¬ 
nances.  The  defenders  of  the  pre-pro¬ 
fessional  courses  have  looked  down  on 
teachers  of  vocational  subjects  and  the 
latter  have  reciprocated  with  attacks  on 
the  traditional  curriculum.  Educators 
have  been  jealous  because  the  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  turn  over  to  them  the 
young  p)eople  who  are  out  of  school. 
Those  who  deal  with  youth  who  have 
left  school  charge  the  schools  with  fail¬ 
ure  to  take  an  interest  in  their  former 
pupils.  Is  it  not  time  for  each  of  these 
contending  parties  to  think  about  young 
people  rather  than  themselves?  After 
all,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  present 
educational  and  economic  systems  are 
not  doing  all  they  should  for  youth.  The 
most  important  question  is  not  the  exact 
share  of  blame  that  attaches  to  each 
party  in  the  educational  zmd  economic 
worlds.  The  only  question  that  is  worth 
discussing  is  how  to  plan  for  the  better 
induction  of  young  people  into  adult 
life.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  served 
if  it  can  gain  a  hearing  for  some  kind  of 
joint  action  on  the  part  of  all  agencies 
in  devising  and  executing  a  plan  of  na¬ 
tional  action. 

In  achieving  this  joint  action,  I  think 
the  first  thing  that  should  be  made  clear 
is  that  productive  work  can  and  should 
be  a  part  of  the  content  of  the  school 
curriculum.  Certainly  this  should  hold 
true  for  all  collegiate  and  secondary 
schools,  and  in  some  instances  might 
well  be  a  part  of  the  upper  grades  of 
the  primary  schools.  Such  work  should 
be  paid  for  and  should  be  productive  in 
character.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  youth 
employed  on  the  Student  Work  Program 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration 
are  already  carrying  on  productive  work 
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in  the  schools  in  practically  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  nation  at  the  collegiate  and 
secondary  level.  I  think  it  is  generally 
agreed  by  school  people  that  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  integrity  of  this  work  are 
increasing  each  year.  This  program 
should  and  could  be  expanded  so  that 
many  more  pupils  would  have  a  valid 
opportunity  to  get  work  experience  as  a 
part  of  their  school  life. 

The  scope  of  such  work  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  limited,  but  there  are  many 
fields  which  they  could  enter,  fields  that 
have  to  do  with  laboratory  equipment, 
clerical  work,  and  building  and  repair¬ 
ing  school  facilities  of  all  kinds.  Stu¬ 
dents  could  also  do  part-time  work  for 
other  municipal  units,  such  as  health, 
welfare,  and  similar  agencies. 

I  do  not  mean  to  advocate,  of  course, 
that  the  schools  attempt  to  turn  them¬ 
selves  into  a  public  works  agency.  To 
give  work  as  a  part  of  the  training  con¬ 
tent  which  the  schools  offer  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  round  out  their  education  is 
entirely  different  from  assuming  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  public  works  program, 
which  is  established  for  the  relief  of 
unemployment.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
schools  should  attempt  to  fit  into  the 
latter  role.  It  would  prove  disastrous  to 
them  and  would  involve  them  in  con¬ 
troversies  and  difficulties  which  would 
soon  wreck  either  the  schools  or  the 
public  employment  program.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  providing  relief  employment  for 
young  people — or  older  people  for  that 
matter — who  are  not  able  to  secure  em¬ 
ployment  in  private  industry,  must  by 
its  very  nature  be  carried  on  by  an 
agency  established  specifically  and 
solely  for  that  purpose. 

Relief  employment  is  a  constantly 
changing  and  varying  picture.  Its  size 
and  location  vary  with  each  change  in 
the  economic  and  industrial  situation. 
Furthermore,  it  is  national  in  scope  and 
must  be  handled  as  a  national  problem. 


utilizing  local  work  structures  as  much 
as  possible,  but  gearing  its  activities  in¬ 
to  the  nation’s  industrial,  agricultural 
and  economic  situation.  Moreover,  the 
nature  of  the  work  itself  produces  a  con¬ 
stantly  changing  picture  in  which  proj¬ 
ects  are  begun,  prosecuted  and  finished. 
Since  other  projects  in  other  parts  of 
the  community  are  also  undertaken, 
there  are  required  national,  state,  area, 
county  and  community-wide  organiza¬ 
tions,  if  the  work  is  to  function  with 
continuity.  It  should  be  obvious  to 
everyone  that  in  providing  work  for 
vast  numbers  of  people  in  which  bona- 
fide  production  is  done,  there  are  con¬ 
stant  difficulties  with  respect  to  compe¬ 
tition  with  private  employment  and  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  While  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  main  for  work  relief  agencies 
established  by  the  present  Administra¬ 
tion  to  carry  on  their  work  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  compe¬ 
tition  with  private  employment,  there 
are  those  who  always  feel  that  what¬ 
ever  is  produced  is  ultimately  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  private  industry.  It  should 
be  obvious  that  an  agency  serving  the 
entire  community  as  the  schools  do  can 
ill  afford  to  jeopardize  its  services  to 
the  entire  community  for  the  work 
which  it  might  attempt  to  do  for  lo 
or  12  percent  of  the  community,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  the  schools  were 
to  undertake  a  public  works  program 
for  young  people.  Therefore  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  unemployment  relief 
programs  for  young  people  should  be 
organized  under  agencies  established 
specifically  for  that  purpose. 

However,  it  should  be  possible,  and 
is  now  being  done  to  some  extent,  for 
the  schools  to  serve  such  young  people 
as  are  employed  by  such  a  public  work 
agency  in  the  same  manner  that  they 
now  serve  private  industry.  The  schools 
should  look  upon  a  youth  employed  in 
the  National  Youth  Administration  in 
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exactly  the  same  way  as  they  look  upon 
a  young  person  employed  in  private  in¬ 
dustry;  they  should  regard  the  National 
Youth  Administration  in  exactly  the 
same  light  as  they  regard  any  other  em¬ 
ployer  of  labor  and  should  accord  the 
young  people  working  for  any  such 
agency  as  the  National  Youth  Admin¬ 
istration  the  same  benefits  and  atten¬ 
tion  which  they  have  vouchsafed  to 
those  working  for  private  industry  or 
the  regular  permanent  branches  of  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  To  me  the  lines  of 
work,  as  well  as  jurisdiction  in  this 
whole  matter,  are  relatively  simple  and 
clear.  The  schools  should  as  a  part  of 
good  educative  practice  develop  produc¬ 
tive  work  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  regular  school  work;  this  work 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
schools,  and  many  agencies  of  all  char¬ 
acter  should  be  encouraged  to  partici¬ 
pate  with  the  schools  in  the  carrying 
out  of  such  work.  As  I  see  it,  numerous 
public  agencies  could  well  farm  out  cer¬ 
tain  work  to  the  schools.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Geodetic  Survey,  the 
.\rmy,  Navy,  Rural  Electrification  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Bureau  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics,  Farm  Security  Administration,  Ci¬ 
vilian  Conservation  Corps,  Public  Health 
Service,  Social  Security  Board  and  their 
counterparts  at  state,  county  and 
municipal  levels  should  not  use  the 
school’s  work  structure  with  the  schools 
providing  supervision,  selection  of  the 
young  people,  and  care  of  the  timekeep¬ 
ing  arrangements.  There  is  no  reason 
also  why  school  activities  cannot  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  work  programs’  equipment, 
facilities  and  resources;  but  all  this 
must  be  undertaken  by  public  work  re¬ 
lief  programs. 

In  all  of  the  above,  it  is  now  and  will 
be  necessary  to  confine  these  activities 
to  those  things  that  do  not  replace  other 
workers  or  expend  funds  which  are  a 
part  of  the  regular  budgets  granted  to 


the  schools  for  their  maintenance,  con¬ 
struction,  and  op>eration. 

The  recommendation  of  the  forego¬ 
ing  fundamentally  distinctive  program 
is  made  the  more  necessary  by  proper 
consideration  of  what  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  adequate  program  of  work 
for  young  people  in  the  future.  A  con¬ 
cern  for  the  future  of  our  country  coun¬ 
sels  anyone  who  has  been  a  part  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  in  this  respect 
during  the  past  few  years  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  quite  frankly  the  inadequacy  of 
the  work  programs  which  have  been 
made  available  to  young  people,  and 
with  equal  frankness  to  indicate  that 
programs  of  the*  future  have  got  to  be 
much  more  adequate,  much  more  exten¬ 
sive,  and  must  include  a  great  many 
things  that  up  to  now  have  not  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  work  structures  of  the 
agencies  established  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  employment  for  young  peo¬ 
ple.  We  know  now  that  young  people 
can  operate  almost  any  kind  of  ma¬ 
chine,  that  after  short  periods  of  train¬ 
ing  they  become  good  drill-press  oper¬ 
ators,  do  acceptable  welding  and  rivet¬ 
ing,  make  excellent  helpers  in  the  con¬ 
struction  field,  and  can  do  a  full  day’s 
work  in  soil  conservation,  road  building, 
and  reforestation.  It  should  not  have 
been  necessary  to  prove  that  young  p)eo- 
ple  can  do  acceptable  work,  for  his¬ 
torically  we  know  that  young  people 
have  done  the  major  part  of  the  work 
of  the  world  and  it  is  only  in  very  re¬ 
cent  times  —  the  last  fifty  years  —  that 
young  people  have  not  been  the  main 
labor  force  of  the  world.  Plans  for  the 
future  should  write  down  as  their  funda¬ 
mental  key-note  that  work  must  be  put 
back  into  the  lives  of  all  young  people, 
that  the  work  must  be  productive,  and 
turn  out  useful  goods  and  services,  that 
it  must  pay  a  wage,  and  that  it  must 
give  the  young  person  training  which 
will  be  usable  and  effective  in  the  eco- 
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nomic  world.  In  all  this,  the  role  of  the 
schools  is  clear:  first,  they  should  or¬ 
ganize  and  develop  bonafide  work  pro¬ 
grams  as  a  part  of  the  content  of  their 
instruction;  and,  second,  they  should 
recognize  the  necessity  for  a  program  of 
public  work  for  unemployed  young  p)eo- 
ple  who  have  left  their  classrooms  and 
entered  the  labor  market. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  program  I 
have  outlined  which  limits  the  scope  of 
the  school  system.  On  the  contrary,  by 


integrating  a  productive  work  program 
with  the  traditional  curriculum,  the 
schcK)l  will  gain  an  educative  method  of 
proved  value,  and  thus  broaden  its  role 
in  the  development  of  the  intellects  and 
personalities  of  youth.  Directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  the  aim  of  all  agencies  which 
deal  with  youth  is  to  help  them  prepare 
for  the  difficult  transition  from  child¬ 
hood  to  adulthood.  In  the  achievement 
of  this  goal,  productive  work  for  which 
a  wage  is  paid  is  a  necessary  element. 
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President  Hutchins  and  I  once  agreed 
that  both  of  us  grew  up  as  lazy  boys. 
When  our  mothers  could  not  find  us  to 
rock  the  washing  machine  or  agitate  the 
churn,  we  were  not  playing  baseball  or 
fighting  the  Indian  wars.  We  had  taken 
refuge  in  books.  My  mother  still  attrib¬ 
utes  my  stooped  shoulders  to  my  addic¬ 
tion  to  Dickens,  Scott  and  Dumas.  I 
attribute  them  to  Frank  Merriwell  and 
the  Rover  Boys. 

But  the  Dick  Rover  and  the  Ivanhoe 
of  my  youth  were  only  featherweight 
heroes  compared  with  the  heavyweights 
that  absorb  the  young  of  today.  Radio 
broadcasting  has  given  our  children  new 
and  astonishing  champions.  And  radio 
is  no  mere  Joe  Louis.  It  is  a  veritable 
Hercules,  which  seems  to  double  its 
strength  every  time  the  dial  is  switched 
on  or  off. 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  Crane  of  Wy¬ 
oming  University  found  that  the  aver¬ 
age  child  spent  two  hours  a  day  at  the 
radio.  Seventh  grade  pupils  in  Oakland, 
in  another  study,  were  found  to  average 
two  hours  and  fourteen  minutes.  Mrs. 
Mitchell  in  Wilmette  reported  an  aver¬ 
age  of  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes 
daily,  among  a  thousand  elementary 
school  children. 

And  to  what  are  the  children  listen¬ 
ing?  Two  years  ago  John  H.  DeBoer 
completed  a  doctoral  thesis  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  on  “The  Emotional 
Responses  of  Children  to  Radio  Dra- 

’An  abstract  of  this  address  apiieared  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal.  It 
appears  here  in  full.  It  was  delivered  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  High  School  Principals  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools,  March  24,  1941, 
in  Chicago. 


ma.”  Dr.  DeBoer  found  that  radio 
drama  was  easily  the  first  choice  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Four  of  the  five  programs  most 
popular  with  young  listeners  were  based 
on  adventures. 

Advertisers  know  the  preferences  of 
the  youngsters  well.  They  have  discov¬ 
ered,  for  example,  that  many  programs 
designed  for  adults,  notably  the  comedy 
programs,  are  popular  with  children. 
Studies  by  Jersild  of  Teachers  College 
indicate  that  of  the  twenty  programs 
most  popular  with  children,  eight  or  ten 
were  created  for  adults. 

Dr.  DeBoer  pointed  out  in  his  thesis 
that  “radio  programs  for  children  which 
are  educational  are  so  only  by  accident, 
because  radio  belongs  to  the  advertising 
department  of  American  business.” 

Dr.  DeBoer  checked  the  emotional 
reactions  of  children.  He  recorded 
changes  in  pulse  rate,  respiration,  and 
electrical  resistance  of  the  skin.  He 
found  wide  individual  differences  among 
children  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes. 
He  concluded:  “Children  will  listen  av¬ 
idly  to  radio  stories,  if  they  have  action 
and  conflict,  and  the  more  elementary 
the  conflict,  the  wider  the  child  audience 
is  likely  to  be.  A  poor  program,  with 
morbid  scenes  or  with  inaccurate  and 
misleading  portrayals  of  life  is  just  as 
likely  to  elicit  strong  emotional  re¬ 
sponses  as  an  artistically  prepared  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  little  under¬ 
stood  but  powerful  new  form  of  escap¬ 
ism  for  the  coming  generation. 

Here  we  have  its  new  hypnotic,  in¬ 
finitely  more  absorbing  than  Dead-Eye 
Dick  or  Jesse  James. 
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Here,  indeed,  is  effortless  laziness  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  best  swing 
bands. 

In  their  daily  lives  educators  can’t 
avoid  the  radio.  They  not  only  come  to 
grips  with  Captain  Midnight,  Super¬ 
man  and  Charley  McCarthy  in  their 
own  homes.  They  meet  them  on  the 
playgrounds  and  in  the  classrooms. 
Quite  properly  they  are  asking  them¬ 
selves,  how  can  we  guide  our  young  peo¬ 
ple  toward  an  interest  in  programs  stim¬ 
ulating  to  the  intellectual  processes? 
This  is  a  vital  question  in  America  to¬ 
day.  The  schools  can  help  greatly  on 
it.  Further,  educators  are  asking:  how 
can  radio  be  used  in  education?  This 
question  has  been  debated  for  a  decade. 
Progress  has  been  made.  Much  impor¬ 
tant  work  is  being  done,  not  only  by 
educators  but  by  the  radio  industry  it¬ 
self.  Most  leading  radio  stations  today 
have  their  “educational  directors.” 

Radio  broadcasting,  however,  is  not 
education.  It  is  not  education  in  the 
sense  that  most  of  you  in  this  room  have 
been  trained  to  think  of  education.  In 
that  sense,  it  never  can  be  education. 
It  never  will  be  education. 

The  primary  purpose  of  education  is 
to  train  the  minds  of  the  young.  This 
involves  training  in  habits  of  thought. 
It  involves  work.  “Learning,”  as  Aris¬ 
totle  remarked,  “is  accompanied  by 
pain.” 

Radio  broadcasting  is  only  education 
if  an  expert  teacher  of  arithmetic,  let 
us  say,  broadcasts  straight  into  the 
classroom.  This,  I’m  told,  is  in  part  the 
nature  of  Cleveland’s  “master  teaching” 
experiment.  But  without  a  blackboard, 
without  discipline,  without  the  teacher, 
the  radio  program  would  have  but  little 
value.  Such  programs  merely  supple¬ 
ment  the  regular  educational  process. 
Obviously  this  can  be  very  helpful  un¬ 
der  the  right  conditions. 

The  broadcasting  itself,  by  its  very 


nature,  is  too  rapid  to  train  the  minds 
of  the  young.  It  is  too  elusive  to  develop 
solid  and  lasting  habits  of  thought.  It 
can  only  stimulate. 

Those  subjects  most  conducive  to  the 
discipline  and  growth  of  the  mind  are 
least  suited  to  broadcasting.  I  refer  to 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic;  or,  as 
Mr.  Hutchins  would  say,  grammar,  rhe¬ 
toric  and  logic.  Even  the  information 
transmitted  by  radio  is  transitory.  It  is 
hard  for  students  to  grasp.  It  is  quickly 
forgotten. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  from  any  of 
the  foregoing  that  local  programs,  care¬ 
fully  integrated  into  the  curriculum  of 
the  local  school  system  cannot  perform 
an  important  service.  Notable  progress 
has  been  made  along  these  lines  here  in 
Chicago  and  in  Detroit  and  Cleveland. 
Similarly,  wired  radio  and  recordings  of 
broadcasts  can  be  integrated  into  a  par¬ 
ticular  school  system.  The  development 
of  FM  broadcasting  opens  important 
new  possibilities.  Broadcasts  can  sup¬ 
plement  and  enliven  a  curriculum.  But 
the  total  effect  on  American  education 
of  radio  thus  used  will  not  be  appreci¬ 
able.  Although  radio  thus  used  often 
merits  the  phrase,  “an  educational  aid,” 
it  is  not  education. 

Let  me  contrast  the  classroom  film 
with  the  classroom  broadcast.  Seven  or 
eight  years  ago  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  pioneered  in  the  production  of  talk¬ 
ing  moving  pictures  for  classroom  use. 
To  date  we  have  produced  thirty-eight 
such  films.  We  use  them  in  the  general 
survey  courses  in  the  college.  Each 
film  runs  about  fifteen  minutes.  Often 
months  are  spent  in  their  preparation. 
As  many  as  ten  or  a  dozen  of  our  most 
eminent  scientists  and  teachers  will  col¬ 
laborate  on  one  film. 

Each  film  is  shown  twice:  at  the  end 
of  the  lecture  on  the  particular  subject; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  series  of  lectures. 
Each  time,  the  film  is  supplemented  by 
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reading  and  discussion.  For  review  at 
the  end  of  a  term  course,  we  have  found 
that  the  students  prefer  the  films  to 
time  spent  in  discussion. 

Even  with  the  development  of  tele¬ 
vision,  which  will  provide  sight  as  well 
as  sound,  comparable  content  can  never 
be  injected  into  broadcasting  unless  tele¬ 
vision  broadcasts  the  films.  A  film  can 
carry  the  perfect  chemical  experiment; 
it  smashes  the  atom  diagrammatically 
for  all  to  see  and  understand ;  it  catches 
the  volcano  in  eruption  and  shows  by 
diagrams  the  causes;  through  time  lapse 
photography,  it  shows  in  ten  minutes  the 
entire  life  cycle  of  a  plant.  And  the 
film  gives  to  each  student  a  front  row 
seat,  the  close-up  with  which  Hollywood 
has  annihilated  vaudeville  and  the  stage. 

Even  if  comparable  content  could  be 
injected  into  classroom  broadcasting,  it 
could  not  be  transmitted  on  a  wide  scale 
when  the  teacher  wants  it  and  when  the 
course  of  study  demands  it.  The  stu¬ 
dents  must  absorb  it  on  their  one  ex¬ 
posure  to  it  or  it  is  gone  forever. 

President  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth  once 
told  me  that  in  the  moving  picture, 
properly  developed  for  classroom  use,  he 
foresees  an  educational  revolution  com¬ 
parable  to  that  which  accompanied  the 
invention  of  printing.  The  teacher  can 
readily  adjust  this  highly  effective  teach¬ 
ing  instrument  to  his  efforts  to  train 
habits  of  thought.  He  does  not  sub¬ 
ordinate  his  teaching  and  his  objectives 
to  the  uncertainties  and  inferior  tech¬ 
niques  of  broadcasting. 

For  many  reasons,  familiar  to  most 
of  you  here,  the  development  of  suitable 
films  may  in  large  part  account  for  the 
growing  efforts  to  utilize  broadcasting 
in  the  schools. 

In  the  immediate  future,  these  efforts 
may  blossom  like  violets  in  the  spring. 
I  am  most  S)nnpathetic  with  them.  I 
have  great  admiration  for  the  skill  and 
imagination  that  go  into  the  Columbia 


Broadcasting  System’s  School  of  the  Air, 
on  which  CBS  makes  a  very  large  an¬ 
nual  expenditure,  recently  increased  to 
carry  the  program  in  Spanish  to  South 
America.  This  series,  without  doubt, 
constructively  supplements  the  teaching 
now  available  in  many  schools.  But  it 
is  my  hope  that  teaching  methods  will 
improve,  that  better  curriculums  and 
teaching  materials  will  develop.  If  they 
do,  even  the  best  of  these  classroom  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  networks,  like  the  violets, 
will  fade  and  wither  away. 

What,  then,  is  the  major  challenge  of 
radio  to  the  educator  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  training  the  young?  It 
is  not  primarily,  as  far  as  I  can  analyze 
it,  “How  do  we  use  radio  as  a  form  of 
instruction?”  Nor  is  it  primarily,  “How 
do  we  persuade  our  students  to  listen  to 
a  better  quality  of  broadcast?”  Both  of 
these  questions  are  of  interest  and  im¬ 
portance.  But  the  major  challenge  still 
is,  as  it  always  has  been  and  always 
should  be,  “How  do  we  construct  our 
curriculums  better  to  focus  the  interest 
of  our  students  on  the  development  of 
their  minds  rather  than  on  the  antics  of 
Amos  ’n’  Andy?  How  can  we  revise  the 
curriculums  and  the  teaching  methods 
so  that  the  young  will  prefer  the  read¬ 
ing  of  books  to  the  radio,  particularly 
those  books  which  are  the  heritage  of 
our  civilization?” 

I  might  add  that  today  even  the  Rov¬ 
er  Boys  don’t  look  so  bad  to  me.  They 
must  have  helfied  form  reading  habits 
in  many  children  whose  tastes  improved 
with  adolescence  and  maturity. 

Broadcasting,  however,  will  continue 
greatly  to  affect  the  attitudes  of  your 
students  and  their  parents.  The  public 
will  continue  to  give  radio  many  hours 
a  day.  Radio  will  help  determine  what 
they  buy.  It  may  largely  determine  for 
whom  they  vote.  More  than  90  percent 
of  all  urban  homes  are  equipped  with 
radios.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
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American  people  average  three  hours 
daily  at  the  radio. 

Broadcasting  has  a  great  potential  for 
good  or  for  evil.  More  people  listen  to 
Lowell  Thomas  every  day  than  read  all 
the  editorial  pages  of  American  news¬ 
papers  put  together.  Here  we  have  the 
most  important  propaganda  force  ever 
developed.  Here  is  a  medium  more  im¬ 
portant  in  potential  influence  in  pur  so¬ 
cial  and  political  structure  than  all 
newspapers  and  all  magazines.  Here  is 
the  most  vital  single  new  factor  in  Amer¬ 
ica  today,  in  contrast  to  the  America  of 
1914-16;  the  Nebraska  farmers  know 
more  about  what  is  going  on  in  Greece 
today  than  they  knew  about  all  Europ)e 
in  April  of  1917. 

Never  has  it  been  more  important  to 
train  the  critical  faculties  of  the  young. 
Never  has  it  been  so  important  to  teach 
them  to  think  and  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  even  if  the  process  is  accom- 
p>anied  by  pain.  Never  has  it  been  so 
important  to  review  and  to  improve  the 
curriculums  of  our  schools. 

Radio  moves  the  emotions  of  the 
masses.  Hitler  knows  this  and  compels 
all  Germany  to  listen  when  he  speaks. 
Mussolini  and  Stalin  know  it.  And 
Roosevelt  can  count  on  the  radio,  when 
he  runs  for  a  third  term  with  only  20 
percent  of  the  press  behind  him. 

In  the  hands  of  a  great  popular  lead¬ 
er,  radio  provides  the  vehicle  by  which 
he  can  reach  the  public  and,  overnight, 
sway  the  (pinions  of  millions.  It’s  a 
safe  guess  that,  with  the  radio  providing 
access  to  the  public,  William  Jennings 
Bryan  would  have  snowed  under  Mc- 
inley  and  Mark  Hanna.  America  would 
have  melted  down  the  cross  of  gold  long 
before  the  present  administration. 

Nobody  knows  what  Father  Coughlin 
could  have  accomplished  if  his  appeal 
had  had  the  selflessness  that  develc^s 
public  confidence.  Huey  Long  died 
early.  But  others  will  come.  Yes,  I  am 


afraid  of  the  radio.  All  of  us  should  be. 
And  here  is  a  major  reason  why  educa¬ 
tion  is  more  important  than  ever  before. 

Because  we  don’t  read  much  about 
radio,  many  of  us  fail  to  realize  its  pow¬ 
er.  Radio  is  an  advertising  medium  ? 
competitive  to  newspap)ers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  They  tend  to  play  it  down.  You 
seldom  find  on  the  front  pages  the  news  ^ 
that  the  President  will  speak  tonight. 

Yet  this  may  be  the  most  important  £ 
news  of  the  day.  f 

The  social  scientists  at  the  universi-  i 
ties  have  largely  ignored  radio.  They  s 
have  devoted  few  research  projects  to  it.  I 
Y’'et  broadcasting  is  a  potent  challenge  i 
to  the  social  scientist.  We  need  to  learn  j 
much  more  about  it.  Americans  should  I 
achieve  a  better  understanding  of  this  [ 
glamorous  siren  of  the  skies.  Its  charms  I 
will  continue  to  multiply  its  admirers.  [ 
The  great  educational  opportunity  for  | 
broadcasting,  adopting  the  word  educa-  | 
tional  for  use  in  this  sense,  lies  in  the  ^ 
field  of  adult  education.  I  need  not  tell 
you  professionals  how  much  the  word 
“adult”  qualifies  that  word  “education."  ! 
In  fact,  it  so  qualifies  it  as  to  change  I 
it  almost  beyond  recognition.  I 

Adult  education,  as  the  phrase  is  ^ 
used,  is  not  education  at  all  in  the  sense 
in  which  most  of  you  here  use  the  word. 

Dr.  Angell  told  me  he  had  recommend-  P 
ed  confining  the  phrase  “educational  F 
programs”  to  those  planned  by  NBC  | 
for  classrooms.  Others,  designed  for  L 

adult  education  and  stimulation,  are  | 

now  called  “public  service  programs.”  | 
Dr.  Angell  is  wisely  trying  to  minimize  I 
the  current  confusion  arising  from  the 
widespread  use  of  the  word  “education” 
in  connection  with  programs  of  all  types 
and  descriptions.  [ 

I  am  on  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System’s  Adult  Education  Board.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  three 
years  ago,  Mr.  Henry  Luce,  editor  of  j 
Time,  Life,  and  Fortune,  asked  Lyman  1 
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Bryson,  chairman  of  the  Board,  to  de¬ 
fine  what  was  meant  by  “education”  on 
the  radio.  Dr.  Bryson  is  a  very  articu¬ 
late  man  and  knows  his  subject.  But 
after  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  consider¬ 
able  hesitation,  he  produced  a  negative 
kind  of  definition  which  to  this  day  re¬ 
mains  the  best  definition  that  I  have 
heard.  And  it  reminds  me  somewhat  of 
Aristotle  and  his  pain. 

Dr.  Bryson  said,  in  effect,  “I  can’t 
tell  you  exactly  what  adult  education  by 
radio  is  or  can  be.  I  think  I  can  tell 
you  how  to  distinguish  between  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  adult  education  in  differ¬ 
ent  broadcasts.  The  more  effort  that  is 
involved  on  the  part  of  the  listener,  the 
more  educational  the  program  is  likely 
to  be.” 

Dr.  Bryson  sublimates  the  word  work, 
which  we  associate  with  formal  or  class¬ 
room  education,  into  the  word  “effort” 
applied  to  broadcasting  to  adults. 

By  this  definition,  the  broadcasting  of 
Toscanini  is  educational  only  to  a  very 
small  percentage  of  his  audience.  By 
this  definition,  “Information  Please”  can 
hardly  be  called  educational  to  anybody. 

For  even  adult  education  is  more 
than  the  mere  transmission  of  informa¬ 
tion.  It  must  involve  independent  intel¬ 
lectual  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
learner. 

Few  adults  will  put  effort  into  self- 
improvement.  In  the  mass,  adults  re¬ 
sist  intellectual  stimulation.  That  is 
why  the  moving  picture  theaters  would 
be  empty  if  they  showed  educational 
films.  That  is  why  a  political  or  eco¬ 
nomic  pamphlet  is  regarded  as  a  smash 
success  if  it  reaches  a  sale  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  copies  at  a  dime.  That  is 
why  the  YMCA  and  other  evening  ex¬ 
tension  courses  appeal  to  mere  handfuls 
of  people. 

•And  it  is  precisely  because  the  adult 
public  cannot  be  corralled  into  a  class¬ 
room,  or  forced  to  read  books  or  pamph¬ 


lets,  that  broadcasting  emerges  as  the 
ideal  vehicle  for  adult  education.  If  the 
truant  officers  would  deliver  the  parents 
to  the  schools,  there  would,  of  course, 
be  other  and  far  more  effective  forms  of 
instruction. 

We  have,  thus,  a  paradox.  The  me¬ 
dium  which  involves  the  least  effort  for 
the  adult  is  radio — a  turn  of  the  knob 
from  the  chair  by  the  fireside  and  the 
program  comes  in.  Yet  the  program  it¬ 
self,  if  it  is  to  qualify  as  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  must  extract  some  intellectual  ef¬ 
fort  from  the  auditor. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  paradox  can  be 
resolved.  Adults  cannot  be  expected  to 
undertake  the  pain  of  learning,  at  a 
really  fundamental  level,  after  a  hard 
day’s  work.  Some  day,  if  society  ad¬ 
justs  itself  to  the  point  where  we  can 
have  an  abundance  of  goods  together 
with  a  short  workday  and  time  for  use¬ 
ful  leisure,  we  may  be  able  to  put  the 
adult  population  back  into  school  and 
give  it  genuine  education.  Our  hope  now 
is  to  find  some  half  measure.  Our  need 
is  to  lift  the  level  of  radio  much  higher 
than  it  is  now. 

Radio  is  by  far  the  most  important 
potential  vehicle  for  adult  education 
ever  developed.  Further,  it  is  essential 
to  the  future  welfare  of  this  country  that 
we  learn  how  to  focus  the  enormous 
power  of  radio  into  the  field  of  adult 
education. 

How  much  education  by  radio  will 
adults  take?  How  can  it  best  be  pro¬ 
vided?  What  kind  of  adult  education  is 
best  adapted  to  radio  transmission?  I 
am  now  referring  primarily  to  network 
programs.  For  the  same  principles  ap¬ 
ply  to  distribution  and  to  coverage  of 
the  audience  as  apply  to  the  featured 
network  entertainment  programs.  Our 
aim  should  be  for  adult  education  pro¬ 
grams  that  warrant  network  hookups. 

To  the  educator  primarily  concerned 
with  adult  education,  here  is  the  major 
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challenge  of  his  professional  career.  To 
all  of  us  interested  in  education  and  in 
the  future  of  America,  here  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  least  understood 
problems  of  the  day. 

This  challenge  breaks  down  into 
three  parts:  (i)  What  kinds  of  pro¬ 
grams  are  education,  and  at  the  same 
time  attract  and  hold  substantial  audi¬ 
ences?  (2)  Who  will  pay  for  their  de¬ 
velopment,  the  writing  and  the  produc¬ 
tion?  and  (3)  How  can  satisfactory 
time  be  secured  for  them  on  the  air, 
time  when  adults  are  at  home  and  avail¬ 
able? 

Of  these  three  questions,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  today  is  the  first.  Unless  pro¬ 
grams  can  be  developed  which  promise 
progress  in  the  field  of  adult  education, 
why  should  anyone  pay  to  produce  them 
and  why  should  the  networks  provide 
suitable  time?  The  issue,  however,  is 
not  quite  as  easy  as  this  last  question 
makes  it  sound.  Suppose  we  start  with 
the  third  point:  the  present  relative  lack 
of  availability  of  suitable  time.  If  the 
networks  now  made  available  a  larger 
number  of  desirable  time  periods,  the 
funds  for  production  would  be  easier  to 
secure,  and  far  more  intelligent  and  ag¬ 
gressive  effort  would  go  into  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  programs. 

We  thus  have  a  kind  of  vicious  circle, 
something  like  the  circle  that  exists  on 
classroom  films.  If  there  are  few  pro¬ 
jectors  available  in  classrooms,  why 
make  films,  and  if  there  are  few  suitable 
films,  why  buy  projectors?  Similarly,  if 
no  network  time  is  available,  why  de¬ 
velop  programs,  and  if  there  are  no  suit¬ 
able  programs,  why  provide  network 
time? 

But  the  networks  are  in  a  difficult 
position.  Their  business  is  not  educa¬ 
tion.  They  are  besieged  on  all  sides  by 
requests  and  even  preemptory  demands 
for  free  time.  They  can’t  satisfy  every 
church,  college,  government  department. 


peace  society,  war  society,  university, 
philanthropist,  politician,  and  promoter 
with  ideas  to  parade  before  the  public. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  pro¬ 
grams  presented  to  them  for  free  airing, 
even  the  majority  presented  by  colleges 
and  universities,  are  propaganda  pro¬ 
grams.  The  overwhelming  majority  can 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  be 
called  educational. 

The  networks  give  time  when  the 
pressure  behind  the  program  is  strong 
enough,  or  when  the  idea  seems  suffi¬ 
ciently  promising.  Of  course,  as  adver¬ 
tisers  buy  more  and  more  of  the  avail¬ 
able  time,  there  is  less  and  less  time  to 
give. 

But  I  prefer  today  to  approach  the 
problem  through  my  first  question: 
what  kinds  of  programs  should  be  de¬ 
veloped?  Where  are  these  programs?  If 
educators  can’t  develop  them,  let  us  toss 
no  stones  at  the  networks.  If  they  can 
develop  them,  let  us  exert  every  effort 
to  get  them  financed  and  on  the  air. 

Now  who  should  take  this  leadership 
in  the  field  of  adult  education  by  radio? 
It  seems  to  me  there  can  be  but  one 
logical  answer:  the  universities.  The 
universities  may  not  like  the  assign¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  a  new  kind  of  assignment  to 
most  of  them.  But  I  see  no  other  alter¬ 
native;  and  the  responsibility  is  not  out 
of  line  with  many  respectable  university 
objectives. 

The  University  of  Chicago  was  the 
first  aggresively  to  pioneer  with  a  uni¬ 
versity  press;  it  was  the  first  to  offer 
extension  courses  at  the  university  level; 
it  was  the  first  to  inaugurate  a  full  term 
summer  quarter;  and  today  it  is  a  lead¬ 
er  in  its  efforts  to  discover  how  to  use 
the  radio  for  adult  education.  This  ef¬ 
fort  in  part  explains  my  own  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  staff  of  the  University. 

The  universities  have  the  scholars  and 
scientists  around  whose  work  the  pro¬ 
grams  will  revolve.  They  have  the  de- 
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partments  of  education.  They  are 
equipped  to  evaluate  results.  They  have 
the  prestige.  Those  that  are  privately 
endowed  should  have  the  political  inde¬ 
pendence.  They  have  the  experience  in 
raising  money,  though  where  it  will 
come  from  for  radio,  if  the  foundations 
do  not  provide  it,  I  don’t  know. 

Obviously  I  am  not  calling  all  univer¬ 
sities  to  arms.  Only  a  few  have  broad 
enough  shoulders.  But  those  few,  in  my 
opinion,  should  and  will  ultimately  ad¬ 
mit  that  in  broadcasting  lies  a  public 
responsibility  they  cannot  avoid. 

It  takes  a  long,  long  time  for  any 
university  to  begin  to  understand  broad¬ 
casting.  Our  Round  Table  program,  the 
University  of  Chicago’s  most  notable  ex¬ 
periment,  is  now  in  its  eleventh  year, 
the  oldest  educational  program  in  radio. 
Only  in  the  last  three  years  have  we 
been  able  adequately  to  finance  it, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Sloan 
Foundation.  Our  network  hookup  has 
trebled.  Our  audience  has  quadrupled 
until  today  I  estimate  we  have  a  week¬ 
ly  audience  of  ten  million,  a  number  so 
large  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  —  twice 
the  size  of  Roosevelt’s  margin  over 
Willkie.  This  is  about  25  percent  of  the 
audience  of  Jack  Benny,  the  largest  in 
radio.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  NBC’s 
“Town  Meeting  of  the  Air”  and  CBS’s 
“People’s  Platform”  combined.  The 
weekly  subscriptions  to  our  “transcript,” 
with  its  bibliography,  graphs  and  ques¬ 
tions,  are  increasing.  We  anticipate  a 
sale  of  more  than  300,000  copies  this 
year. 

There  is  today  no  better  example  of 
adult  education  by  radio.  This  program 
deals  with  important  ideas.  It  stimu¬ 
lates  intellectual  processes.  It  requires 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  listener.  Even 
if  the  information  is  quickly  forgotten, 
the  impression  remains  that  every  im¬ 
portant  subject  is  complex,  that  there 
are  many  facets  and  at  least  two  sides 
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to  every  argument.  Even  if  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  forgotten,  the  listener  learns 
that  even  the  most  complicated  problem 
or  hotly  controversial  issue  can  be  anal¬ 
yzed  reasonably,  objectively,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  best  available  knowledge. 

This  program  illustrates  that  it  is 
possible  to  develop  educational  pro¬ 
grams  that  will  command  a  large  audi¬ 
ence.  So  do  NBC’s  excellent  “Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air”  and  CBS’s  praise¬ 
worthy  “People’s  Platform.”  Perhaps 
an  even  more  newsworthy  illustration  is 
CBS’s  “Invitation  to  Learning,”  fi¬ 
nanced  and  produced  by  CBS  under  the 
auspices  of  its  Adult  Education  Board. 
Still  in  its  infancy,  and  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neering  programs  of  radio,  this  program 
converses  each  week  with  a  million  peo¬ 
ple  about  Plato,  Rousseau,  Aristotle, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Aeschylus.  It  has 
noticeably  increased  the  sale  of  the 
classics  throughout  the  country. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the 
techniques  of  commercial  radio  as  they 
apply  to  educational  radio.  We  are  see¬ 
ing  gradual  adaptation  of  educational 
material  to  the  dramatic  form;  we  are 
seeing  the  increasing  use  of  dramatic 
vignettes  and  music;  even  “microphone 
personalities”  are  emerging  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  field.  I  shall  only  say  that  all 
successful  educational  programs  employ 
techniques  suited  to  radio.  They  must 
employ  them  to  achieve  a  substantial 
audience.  Unless  they  achieve  such  an 
audience  they  do  not  merit  network 
time.  A  minority,  if  it’s  too  small,  has  no 
rights  on  the  networks  and  should  have 
none. 

Commercial  broadcasters  well  know 
the  techniques  of  enticing  and  holding 
listeners.  Educators  do  not.  They  must 
learn  them  if  they  are  concerned  with 
adult  education.  And  learning  them 
takes  time. 

Commercial  broadcasters  respect  the 
techniques  because  they  build  audiences 
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and  the  size  of  the  audience  registers  in  through  it  to  carry  to  the  American  peo- 
the  advertiser’s  sales  volume.  Educators  pie  the  knowledge,  and  the  stimulation 
do  not  respect  the  techniques,  sometimes  to  more  knowledge,  which  they  need  and 
only  because  they  violate  established  ta-  want. 

boos.  They  must  learn  to  respect  them.  With  the  development  of  more  and 
Only  when  they  do  will  they  be  able  to  better  programs  I  have  greater  hope  for 
develop  programs  which  warrant  finan-  the  future  of  American  education.  The 
cial  support  and  network  time.  progress  of  our  educational  system  de- 

We  thus  find  ourselves  back  at  the  pends  not  only  on  the  educators  but  on 
heart  of  the  problem:  where  are  the  pro-  the  public  which  supports  them, 
grams  which  are  educational,  and  at  the  With  the  development  of  more  and 
same  time  attract  and  hold  substantial  better  programs  I  have  greater  hope  for 
audiences?  We  should  not  count  on  the  the  future  of  democracy.  Our  people 
broadcasting  industry  to  develop  these  must  learn  how  to  listen  intelligently, 
programs  for  us.  We  must  seek  for  these  Our  people  must  learn  how  to  distin- 
programs  ourselves.  We  must  respect  guish  the  good  from  the  bad.  When  we 
radio  as  the  greatest  medium  for  adult  have  a  population  so  trained,  I  shall 
education  ever  invented.  We  must  learn  have  less  fear  of  the  man  on  horseback 
to  work  through  that  medium,  and  with  a  microphone  in  his  saddlebags. 


INTEGRATION  OF  EFFORT  IN  THE  TOTAL  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH  " 


Harl  R.  Douglass 
University  of  Colorado 


In  certain  areas  it  is  difficult  to  meas¬ 
ure  results,  and  social  inertia  is  so  great 
that  ordinary  efforts  to  improve  adjust¬ 
ments  to  changing  needs  prove  unequal 
to  the  task  of  influencing  the  direction 
of  group  thinking  and  of  social  practices. 
In  those  areas  it  is  the  natural  result 
that,  after  long  intervals  of  minor  tink¬ 
ering,  the  accumulation  of  maladjust¬ 
ments  provokes  revolutionary  measures. 
In  economic  and  political  areas,  these 
usually  accompany  or  follow  closely 
after  major  depressions.  In  municipal 
government,  they  may  come  at  any  time 
when  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
I  crime,  inefficiency  in  government,  or  loss 
i  of  life  or  property,  seems  to  result  from 
'  practices  or  conditions  which  need  ad- 
;  justment. 

In  education  they  are  much  more  rare 
and  less  profound  in  their  significance, 
i  The  blind  faith  of  the  people  in  educa- 
i  tion  of  any  sort,  and  the  fact  that  adults 
have  direct  contact  with  the  school  only 
by  proxy,  do  not  force  the  educators  to 
stir  themselves  to  needed  re-evaluation 
and  re-direction  and  re-organization.  As 
Bernard  Shaw  once  said,  “Education,  at 
best,  drives  the  tacks  where  the  carjjet 
used  to  be.” 

New  conditions  of  life  must  be  recog¬ 
nized.  —  Nevertheless,  today,  social 
change  and  the  new  conditions  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life  have  undergone  such  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  in  the  last  few  decades 
that  even  the  most  complacent  teacher 
finds  himself  uncomfortable  in  his  con- 

’An  address  delivered  at  the  School  and  Col¬ 
lege  Conference  recently  held  at  the  University 
of  Texas. 


templation  of  how  far  short  his  pro¬ 
gram  falls  of  adaptation  to  present-day 
conditions  and  the  present-day  constitu¬ 
ency  of  youth. 

In  the  days  when  those  who  stayed 
on  in  school  beyond  the  age  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  were  youth  of  superior  mental 
capacity,  of  unusual  intellectual  inter¬ 
est,  and  of  more  than  ordinary  ambition 
for  vocational  life  in  the  highest  brack¬ 
ets,  the  problem  was  reasonably  simple. 
Today,  we  must  plan  educational  organ¬ 
ization,  materials,  and  methods  not  only 
in  terms  of  youth  of  ordinary  abilities 
who  are  more  interested  in  the  concrete 
commercial  and  human  relationships 
and  activities  than  in  ideas  and  intellec¬ 
tual  disciplines,  but,  what  is  perhaps 
even  more  important,  we  must  plan  for 
youth  who  are  certain  to  be  engaged  in 
the  vocational,  domestic,  civic,  and  leis¬ 
ure  pursuits  of  the  great  middle  mass  of 
the  population — farmers  as  well  as  law¬ 
yers,  clerks  as  well  as  ministers,  truck 
drivers  as  well  as  physicians,  and  small 
business  men  and  women  as  well  as  in¬ 
dustrial  and  financial  leaders.  We  must 
today  think  in  terms  of  people  living 
in  cultural  surroundings  and  having  the 
related  interests  and  activities  which 
are  typical  of  incomes  of  from  $i,ooo 
to  $2,500  a  year,  for  indeed,  90  percent 
of  high  school  graduates  and  a  majority 
of  college  graduates  will  in  the  future 
be  those  type  of  people. 

It  would  be  pertinent  to  our  theme  to 
recall  the  extraordinary  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  American  life  in 
the  fields  of  leisure,  health,  economics, 
international  relations,  economic  secur- 
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ity,  and  propaganda.  Certain  limita¬ 
tions,  however,  will  not  p)ermit.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  at  least  for  a  few  gen¬ 
erations,  until  the  American  people  have 
acclimated  themselves  to  these  most  un¬ 
usual  developments  and  new  elements 
in  their  surroundings  and  have  devel¬ 
oped  something  of  a  natural  immunity 
to  the  dangers  of  these  new  things,  the 
institutions  which  society  maintains  for 
preparing  the  human  animal  to  copie 
with  civilized  life  must  give  special  at¬ 
tention  to  needed  re-adjustments,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  minimize  the  waste  incident  to 
what  we  think  of  as  social  and  intellec¬ 
tual  progress.  These  things  necessitate 
a  rather  complete  overhauling  of  our  of¬ 
ferings  and  methods;  therefore,  it  is 
more  important  than  ever  that  we  pro¬ 
ceed  cooperatively,  that  we  develop  a 
coordinated  program  in  which  all  the 
agencies  and  institutions  directly  in¬ 
volved  work  together  in  developing  a 
scheme  which  is  balanced  and  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  makes  sense. 

Certain  old  notions  and  practices 
must  be  abandoned. — To  make  good  in 
these  efforts  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
discard  many  notions,  beliefs,  practices, 
the  validity  of  which  in  the  past  has 
been  assumed.  A  few  illustrations  will 
be  given.  For  instance,  the  principle  of 
specialization  at  the  secondary  school 
and  the  junior  college  level  may  be 
mentioned.  The  primary  responsibility 
should  be  of  general,  unspecialized  train¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  the  interests  of  society  and 
of  those  being  educated  will  probably  be 
better  served  in  those  institutions  which 
have  permitted  undergraduates  to  pro¬ 
ceed  towards  the  bachelor’s  degree  with 
a  distributed  major,  as  is  now  being 
done  at  a  number  of  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  The  needs  of  life  today,  as  well 
as  the  accepted  psychology,  afford  no 
basis  for  belief  in  superior  values  inher¬ 
ent  in  specialization  before  the  gradu¬ 
ate  or  professional  school  level.  At  the 


University  of  Colorado  last  year  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  ? 
Chemistry  introduced  a  resolution  call¬ 
ing  for  a  differentiated  major  for  the  I 
master’s  degree.  At  many  institutions 
new  types  of  masters’  degrees  have  ap¬ 
peared  as  answers  to  the  increasingly  f 
recognized  demand  for  that  type  of 
training. 

A  second  principle  which  I  believe 
must  be  modified  is  the  practice  of  de¬ 
voting  the  first  two  years  of  college 
largely  to  preparation  for  specialization 
in  a  given  field  of  subject  matter  in 
the  upper  division  and  graduate  school. 
Already  almost  a  hundred  colleges  and 
universities  have  courageously  risked 
the  criticisms  of  the  old  guard  in  mak¬ 
ing  readjustments  in  this  direction.  i 

A  third  outmoded  principle  is  the  [ 
theory  that  the  secondary  school  is  a  de-  t 
finitely  selective  institution  intended  to  I 
weed  out  all  but  those  who  by  ability  I 
and  interest  can  master  the  tradition^  I 
curriculum  intended  and  developed  for  I 
the  intellectual  few.  I 

A  fourth  illustration  is  afforded  by  | 
the  fact  that  the  junior  college  imitates  | 
and  perpetuates  the  inadequacies  of  the  I 
first  two  years  of  the  liberal  arts  pro-  | 
gram.  I 

Certain  needed  readjustments  in  | 
school-college  relationships  must  be  I 
made. — I  should  like  now  to  turn  to  I 
some  of  the  readjustments  that  appar-  | 
ently  are  overdue  in  the  articulation  of 
secondary  school  and  college.  Prominent  = 
among  these  is  the  needed  elimination 
of  duplication  between  the  lower  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  college  and  the  secondary 
school.  Certain  investigations  by  Leon¬ 
ard  Koos  and  many  others  show  us 
quite  specifically  the  degree  to  which 
the  college  insists  that  freshmen  and 
sophomores  repeat  much  of  what  they 
have  just  completed  in  the  high  school 
— particularly  in  American  history,  the 
sciences  and  in  literature. 
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To  be  sure,  the  typical  high  school 
graduate  can  improve  his  mastery  of 
these  subjects  in  college.  But  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  offerings  of  the  first  two  years 
on  the  basis  of  review  and  remediation 
is  little  more  called  for  than  would  be 
an  early  review  of  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  courses  in  upper  division 
work  or  a  review  of  undergraduate 
courses  as  the  initial  step  in  graduate 
training.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  junior  and  senior  college  stu¬ 
dents  have  either  forgotten  or  never 
learned  much  for  which  they  received 
credit  in  the  lower  division.  In  fact,  this 
concept  of  review  and  increased  mas¬ 
tery,  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
would  lead  to  the  fallacious  procedure 
of  spending  a  major  portion  of  every 
year  in  the  further  attempt  to  keep  at¬ 
tainment  up  to  its  former  level  and  to 
make  masters  of  subject  matter  out  of 
those  who  can  never  be  more  than  ama¬ 
teur  learners.  It  is  all  based  on  the  false 
assumption  that  education  consists  of 
the  continued  retention  of  factual  ma¬ 
terial  subject  to  ready  recall,  rather 
than  residual  growth  in  intellectual 
skills  and  tastes. 

It  was  our  hope  twenty  years  ago  that 
the  junior  college  would  take  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  correcting  this  failure  of  higher 
education  to  articulate  with  the  second¬ 
ary  school,  but  its  fulfillment  has  been 
disappointingly  slow. 

Many  colleges  have  gone  far  with  a 
second  type  of  needed  integration.  Thus 
for  years  they  have  provided  separate 
sections  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  other 
courses  for  those  who  have  passed,  with 
average  or  better  marks,  a  secondary- 
school  course  in  the  field.  In  many,  the 
use  of  placement  tests  with  allocation 
of  students  to  sections  best  suited  to 
their  respective  backgrounds  has  also 
contributed  to  better  articulation. 

Still  another  t}^  of  intelligent  co¬ 
operation  between  high  school  and  col¬ 


lege,  though  yet  in  its  infancy,  may 
be  seen  in  the  revision  of  college  en¬ 
trance  requirements.  When  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  were  first  established 
in  this  country,  the  college  was  in  fact 
a  continuation  of  the  secondary  school. 
The  curriculums  of  both  were  largely 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  later  mathematics. 
There  were  few  or  no  electives  at  either 
level.  It  was  not  only  natural  but  neces¬ 
sary  that  entrance  to  college  be  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  demonstration  of  readiness 
to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  those 
fields.  As  time  passed,  both  institutions 
were  transformed.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  standard  college  curriculum. 
The  elective  system  and  variation  among 
institutions  of  higher  education  today 
have  rendered  absurd  and  impractical 
any  theory  or  practice  that  sets  a  com¬ 
mon  or  uniform  standard  for  college  en¬ 
trance. 

Stinnette  and  Gebhardt  at  the  Colo¬ 
rado  College  of  Education,  Brammell  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  Proctor 
and  Bolenbaugh  at  Stanford,  Clark  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
Yates  at  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
Sorenson  at  Northwestern  University, 
Boardman,  Kronenberg  and  Mary  Smith 
at  Minnesota,  Nelson  at  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  I  in  independent 
studies  at  Minnesota  and  at  Oregon, 
and  still  others  have  carried  on  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  relation  of  high  school 
courses  to  later  success  in  college.  The 
results  of  these  studies  are  in  astounding 
agreement.  It  is  not  only  apparent,  but 
fairly  conclusive  that  except  as  a  sec¬ 
ondary  school  subject  may  be  a  defi¬ 
nite  prerequisite  to  another  in  college, 
such  as  algebra  and  geometry  are  to 
physics  and  engineering  mathematics,  it 
does  not  possess  unusual  properties  in 
preparing  students  for  college.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  studies  seem  to  show  that 
students  with  several  units  of  high  school 
credits  in  vocational  fields  do  just  as 
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well  in  college  as  do  those  of  the  same  and  in  economical  skimming,  as  well 


ability  who  have  avoided  them.  It  is  also 
quite  clear  that  as  criteria  of  selection 
of  students  of  greater  natural  abilities, 
foreign  languages  and  mathematics  have 
very  little  value;  indeed,  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  value  of  average  marks 
or  of  a  forty-five  minute  general  intelli¬ 
gence  test  for  this  purpose. 

How  may  high  school  boys  and  girls 
be  prepared  for  college? — How  then  is 
the  high  school  to  serve  best  its  college¬ 
going  constituents  if  not  by  steering 
them  into  college  preparatory  subjects? 
It  is  illuminating  to  review  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  dozens  of  researches  which 
throw  light  on  this  question,  including 
a  number  of  studies,  unpublished  as  yet, 
conducted  by  the  writer  and  a  score  of 
co-workers  in  the  last  five  years  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  University  Board  of  Ad¬ 
missions. 

To  take  the  negative  aspects  first, 
students  are  not  prepared  best  for  gen¬ 
eral  college  work  by  having  them  take 
certain  college  preparatory  subjects;  or 
by  restraining  them  from  pursuing  voca¬ 
tional  subjects;  or  by  coaching  them 
for  college  entrance  examinations.  Ap¬ 
parently  preparation  for  college  is  bet¬ 
ter  served  by  employing  appropriate 
methods  and  objectives  of  teaching, 
rather  than  by  prescribing  units  of 
credit  in  certain  fields.  Results  of  studies 
of  vocabulary  tests  indicate  that  the 
possession  of  an  effective  reading  vo¬ 
cabulary  is  prominent  among  factors 
which  make  for  success  in  college. 

In  college,  except  in  mathematics  and 
foreign  languages,  the  student  is  re¬ 
quired  to  reed  not  one  book  in  a  course 
but  several  or  many  and,  in  some 
courses,  much  periodical  literature. 
Therefore,  it  seems  logical  that  the  high 
school  should  train  its  future  college 
students  in  the  use  of  books,  in  the  skill¬ 
ful  search  for  pertinent  reading  material. 


as  in  the  study  of  essential  information. 
It  should  give  extensive  training  in  out¬ 
lining  and  taking  lecture  notes.  It  must 
train  students  to  be  responsible  for  units 
of  work  larger  than  the  daily  assign¬ 
ment  and  teach  them  procedures  of  re¬ 
view  as  well. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than 
any  of  these  is  the  fact  that  the  second¬ 
ary  school  should  take  great  care  to  con¬ 
serve,  if  not  to  develop,  the  student’s  ac¬ 
tual  and  potential  interest  in  various 
fields  of  learning.  In  the  hectic  efforts 
exerted  by  secondary  school  teachers  to 
force  young  people  to  acquire  at  least  an 
ephemeral  and  partial  mastery  of  high 
school  subjects,  they  impair  the  greatest 
asset  of  the  youthful  mind — its  natural 
curiosity,  its  desire  to  know.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  it  is  far  better  that 
a  bright  youth  never  attend  secondary 
school  than  that  he  should  leave  it 
gorged  with  quickly  forgotten  facts  and 
skills  to  present  himself  at  college  in 
pursuit  of  a  degree  for  social  or  voca¬ 
tional  purposes,  either  completely  de¬ 
void  of  any  interest  to  learn  more,  or 
even  actually  trained  to  make  no  more 
intellectual  effort  than  is  necessary  to 
obtain  the  marks  required  for  his  pur¬ 
pose. 

If,  as  many  believe,  the  quality  of 
work  of  college  students  today  is  poorer 
than  it  was  a  quarter-  or  a  half-century 
ago,  do  not  quickly  place  all  the  blame 
upx)n  such  scapegoats  as  the  inferior 
ability  of  the  college  student  or  the  les¬ 
sened  mastery  of  the  elementary  or  sec¬ 
ondary  school  subjects.  The  pertinent 
facts,  carefully  gathered,  do  not  sup¬ 
port  such  conclusions.  A  much  more 
likely  explanation  lies  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  of  motivation,  the  exces¬ 
sive  reliance  upon  compulsion,  the  key¬ 
ed-up  drive  of  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers  to  race  pupils  through  an  ever-ex¬ 
panding  curriculum.  With  pupils  goaded 
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by  intensified  appeals  to  all  sorts  of 
primitive  motives — fear,  rivalry,  and 
vanity — and  directed  in  detail  in  their 
studies,  the  chances  of  developing  cur¬ 
iosity  and  interest  in  the  various  fields 
of  thought  and  activity  are  no  better 
than  of  developing  resentment  and  nega- 
tivistic  tendencies. 

Guidance  for  college  is  needed. — In¬ 
telligent  integration  of  our  program  in¬ 
volves  an  important  aspect  of  college- 
high-school  relationships  that  is  a  part 
of  their  respective  and  joint  guidance 
programs.  The  secondary  school  has  at 
once  an  opportunity  and  a  re^nsibil- 
ity  for  enabling  high  school  students  to 
arrive,  as  intelligently  as  possible,  at  the 
decision  whether  to  attend  college,  what 
college  or  type  of  college  to  attend,  and 
what  curriculum  to  follow.  Boys  and  girls 
have  been  in  the  past,  and  are  today,  ex¬ 
ploited  mercilessly  by  alumni,  often  in¬ 
cluding  their  own  parents,  by  recruiting 
officers  of  colleges,  by  high  school  teach¬ 
ers,  and  by  older  brothers  and  sisters — 
all  actuated  either  by  loyalty  to  dear  old 
Rutgers  or  by  whatever  impels  reason¬ 
ably  intelligent  persons  to  tell  others, 
especially  young  people,  what  is  good 
for  them,  even  though  what  they  tell 
has  its  basis  in  ignorance  and  inclina¬ 
tion. 

One  variety  of  superficial  guidance, 
or  pseudo-science,  is  reflected  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer  the  question  whether 
a  given  child  should  go  to  college,  when 
the  real  question  is:  If  he  should  elect 
to  go  to  college,  what  college  should  he 
attend?  Through  the  data  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  use  of  the  college  aptitude 
testing  program  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  there  are  wide  differences  between 
the  average  mental  abilities  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  bodies  of  different  colleges.  A  stu¬ 
dent  ranking  around  the  lower  quartile 
at  Haverford  College,  for  example,  could, 
with  the  same  degree  of  application,  rank 


in  the  upper  half  of  the  majority  of 
other  colleges  and  in  the  upper  quartile 
of  many.  Facts  of  this  sort  should  be 
made  available  to  counselors  of  high 
school  students,  and  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  directed  toward  colleges 
appropriate  to  their  respective  abilities. 
We  should  also  be  thankful  that  there 
are  college  faculties  courageous  enough 
to  undertake  the  education  of  young 
men  and  women  of  lesser  ability,  leav¬ 
ing  to  others  the  task  of  educating  the 
more  capable  ones. 

In  our  investigations  of  the  factors  re¬ 
lated  to  success  in  the  twelve  schools 
and  colleges  which  make  up  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  marked  differences 
were  noted  in  the  abilities  apparently 
necessary  for  success  in  the  various  cur- 
riculums.  It  is  quite  clear,  for  example, 
that  general  mental  ability  a  little  below 
the  level  of  the  Medical  School  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  reasonable  success  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Dentistry  or  in  the  School  of 
Pharmacy.  Women  of  doubtful  status 
in  the  College  of  Education  might  do 
fairly  well  in  the  School  of  Nursing.  Men 
of  limited  possibilities  for  success  in  the 
School  of  Chemistry  might  well  hope  for 
average  marks  in  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  A  student  with  sufficient  ability 
to  warrant  a  reasonable  amount  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  attend  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  might  well  hesi¬ 
tate  to  register  in  the  School  of  Law.  All 
these  things  are  probably  as  they  should 
be,  but  those  attempting  guidance,  more 
often  than  not,  fail  to  realize  the  exis¬ 
tence  or  the  implications  of  these  facts. 

It  should  be  clear  that  no  pressure 
which  the  high  school  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  teachers  and  pupils  to  get  ready 
to  take  paper  and  pencil  tests  will  com¬ 
pensate  for  its  failure  to  direct  and  in¬ 
crease  the  future  college  student’s  inter¬ 
ests  in  intellectual  and  human  affairs — 
in  history,  in  science,  in  literature,  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  in  social,  economic  and 
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political  problems,  phenomena,  and 
events. 

The  school  or  college  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  agencies  for  educating  youth. 
— Up  to  this  pwint  we  have  given  our 
attention  to  the  integration  of  effort  of 
educational  institutions  only.  It  is  quite 
clear,  however,  that  the  school  alone  can¬ 
not  hope  to  prepare  a  youth  for  his 
adult  life  nor  for  the  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  his  environment  and  him¬ 
self  as  a  youth.  School  people  are  prone 
to  think  of  education  only  in  terms  of 
schools  and  school  experiences.  It  is  in¬ 
controvertible,  and  should  be  obvious  as 
such,  that  the  direction  and  acceleration 
of  growth  which  we  call  education  may 
be  performed  also  by  non-school  agen¬ 
cies.  Furthermore,  certain  types  of  de¬ 
sired  growth  can  probably  be  developed 
more  economically  and  more  effectively 
by  experiences  in  church,  in  the  home, 
in  leisure  time,  and  in  vocational  situ¬ 
ations. 

The  schoolman  must  throw  open  the 
windows  of  his  cloistered  academic  abode 
and  survey  the  rest  of  youth’s  actual 
and  potential  environment.  He  should 
comprehend  the  agencies  and  experiences 
which  are  operative  or  may  be  caused 
to  be  operative  in  the  realization  of 
youth’s  full  potentialities  as  a  worker, 
as  a  citizen,  as  a  parent;  in  short,  as  a 
personality. 

Prominent  among  these  is  vocational 
or  work  experience.  It  is  my  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  to  some  extent  for  all  youth 
and  to  a  very  great  extent  for  many, 
work  experience  should  be  provided. 
Participation  in  activities  that  have  in¬ 
trinsic  values  and  direct  objectives, 
rather  than  merely  educational  and  in¬ 
direct  values  and  objectives,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  if  not  an  essential  factor  in  the 
unfolding  of  a  sound  healthy  personal¬ 
ity.  Without  the  satisfactions  resulting 
from  admission  to  the  activities  for 
which  his  approach  to  adulthood  is  pre¬ 


paring  him,  without  the  maturing  in¬ 
fluence  of  responsibility  in  the  world  of 
reality,  unfortunate  effects  are  bound  to 
follow,  analogous  to  those  physical  af¬ 
flictions  which  result  from  the  absence  of 
some  important  vitamin  in  one’s  diet. 
Perhaps  there  will  be  a  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  self  or  in  the  fairness  or  the 
wisdom  of  the  social  order.  Unwise 
tendencies  to  brooding,  to  daydreaming, 
and  to  substitute  unsocial  and  illegiti¬ 
mate  activities  may  also  result. 

Industry,  home,  and  school  should 
combine  to  provide  a  reasonable  amount 
of  work  experience.  Social  economy  de¬ 
mands  it.  Full  time  school  attendance 
for  all  young  people  with  the  consequent 
absence  of  any  considerable  amount  of 
work  experience  does  not  seem  wise  un¬ 
der  any  conditions,  and  it  is  doubly  so 
in  schools  with  the  highly  academic, 
verbal,  linguistic,  abstract  curriculum 
and  the  fanatical  emphasis  upon  artifi¬ 
cial  incentives,  rewards  and  punishments 
of  infinite  variety  that  are  typical  of 
American  schools  and  colleges  today. 

Work-experience  is  education. — It  has 
been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
watch  the  very  rapid  development  in 
this  country,  particularly  in  the  South¬ 
east,  of  the  so-called  Diversified  Occu¬ 
pations  plan.  By  half-time  participation 
in  school  and  half-time  employment  at 
work,  young  people  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age  are  caused  to  feel 
that  they  have  a  place  in  the  economic 
world.  They  find  satisfying  activities  in 
work  that  tends  to  make  more  unen¬ 
durable  their  relative  failures  at  school 
and  the  stultifying  atmosphere  that  pre¬ 
vails  there.  Already  there  are  more  than 
five  hundred  schools  in  which  these  op¬ 
portunities  are  provided,  communities  in 
which  adults  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
world  have  shouldered  at  least  a  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
youth  over  and  beyond  that  of  their 
own  personal  children. 
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In  these  communities  young  people 
are  permitted  to  earn  funds  whereby 
they  are  enabled  to  participate  satisfac¬ 
torily  with  others  of  their  own  age  in  the 
social  life  of  the  community.  It  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  point  out  the 
great  possibilities  of  such  work  experi¬ 
ence  for  both  vocational  guidance  and 
vocational  education  also.  Then,  too,  it 
is  quite  probable  that  those  areas  of  the 
school  curriculum  which  have  to  do  with 
social,  economic,  political,  and  home¬ 
making  problems  will  be  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  meaningful,  more  practical  and 
worthwhile,  as  this  work  experience  and 
contact  with  adults  and  their  problems 
accumulate. 

The  plan  also  has  attractive  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  colleges  in  this  day  of 
greatly  increased  costs.  If  the  doors  of 
many  institutions  are  not  to  be  closed 
to  the  two-thirds  of  our  population 
whose  average  income  per  family  is  not 
more  than  $i,8oo,  better  provisions  for 
paid  work  experience  must  be  arranged. 
In  passing,  let  me  urge  that  every  per¬ 
son  interested  in  youth  make  it  clear  to 
the  appropriate  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress,  that  the  proposed  reduction  in  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  N.Y.A.  are  uncalled 
for,  socially  unwise,  and  politically  un¬ 
acceptable.  The  behaviour  of  national 
politicians  towards  youth  today  is  ob¬ 
viously  an  outgrowth  of  the  fact  that 
youth  under  twenty-one  do  not  vote  and 
those  over  twenty-one  and  unemployed 
are  not  organized.  The  youth  of  today 
need  friends  in  court,  and  we  must  not 
fail  them.  Labor  unions,  farmers,  busi¬ 
ness  men,  old  age  pensioners,  all  have 
their  spokesmen;  why  not  youth? 

Coordination  of  school  and  other 
youth-serving  agencies  is  needed. — 
School  people  have  been  inclined  not  to 
make  contacts  with  the  economic  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  country  and  to  utilize 
them  for  educational  purposes;  conse¬ 
quently,  they  have  failed  to  coordinate 
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the  activities  of  all  youth-serving  insti¬ 
tutions.  As  a  result,  the  right  hand  knows 
not  what  the  left  does.  There  is  among 
all  youth-serving  agencies  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  tendency  to  duplicate  each  other 
in  the  easier  and  accepted  areas,  and, 
spreading  thin,  fall  short  of  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  efficiency  in  the  services  at¬ 
tempted.  Some  are  not  rendered  at  all 
and  thus  many  youth  are  overlooked. 
Although  colleges  and  college  professors 
with  their  conventional,  academic  de¬ 
tachment  and  notable  lack  of  self-criti¬ 
cism  and  evaluation  have  given  little  at¬ 
tention  to  this  condition,  the  lower 
schools  and  teachers  have  also  preferred 
the  simpler  way  whereby  the  need  for 
coordination  is  ignored. 

But  certain  aspects  of  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  condition  are  receiving  more  and 
more  attention.  The  absurdity  of  the 
failure  to  pool  community  resources  for 
leisure  and  recreational  programs  for  all 
youth — in  school  and  out — is  becoming 
more  and  more  disconcerting  and  unac¬ 
ceptable.  With  4,000,000  or  more  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-four  neither  in  school  nor  at 
work,  the  spectacle  of  school  and  college 
recreational  plants,  which  represent  an 
investment  of  more  than  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars,  lying  idle  for  part  of  each  day  and 
most  of  the  evenings  does  not  seem  to 
be  logical.  In  view  of  the  astounding  de¬ 
velopment  within  the  last  few  decades 
of  questionable  commercialized  amuse¬ 
ments,  none  of  which  are  planned  with 
any  consideration  for  educational  values, 
the  schools  and  colleges  can  hardly  fail 
to  feel  the  challenge  of  the  problem  of 
providing  satisfying  leisure  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  for  youth. 

Two  aspects  of  the  problem  demand 
attention.  One  is  the  questionable  char¬ 
acter  of  most  of  these  amusements  and 
their  effect  upon  the  moral  fibre  of  peo¬ 
ple  both  young  and  old;  the  other,  the 
heavy  economic  demands  they  make 
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upon  the  parents  of  unemployed  youth 
in  homes  in  the  low  income  levels.  So¬ 
cial  life  today  requires  a  much  greater 
expenditure  than  a  generation  ago,  ex¬ 
penditures  for  cosmetics,  dress,  movies, 
autos,  and  the  like. 

Therefore,  millions  of  youth  today 
with  little  or  no  income  are  unwisely 
tempted.  In  order  to  do  what  the  others 
do,  boys  risk  their  lives  and  their  lib¬ 
erty,  and  girls  their  health  and  their 
souls. 

There  are  implications  for  vocational 
education. — Changes  in  American  life 
have  also  important  implications  for  vo¬ 
cational  education.  The  professions  are 
already  overcrowded.  Thirty  years  ago 
175,000  young  peqjle  were  in  college. 
Today  the  number  approaches  1,500,- 
000.  Naturally  the  same  proportions 
cannot  be  absorbed  in  the  professions. 
In  recent  decades  the  number  of  jobs 
for  which  specific  school  training  was 
possible  and  desirable  has  greatly  dimin¬ 
ished.  From  these  developments  flow 
three  very  important  implications: 

1.  That  large  numbers  of  high  school  and 
college  graduates  must  be  satisfied  to  serve  on 
the  lower  occupational  levels. 

2.  That  education  must  give  greater  relative 
emphasis  to  objectives  other  than  vocations, 
citizenship,  leisure,  health,  home  problems,  and 
the  like.  Two  common  fallacies  must  be 
avoided;  namely,  that  vocational  education  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  spread  of  vocational 
guidance  on  the  other  reduce  the  number  of 
unemployed. 

3.  That  the  so-called  academic  subjects  may 
be  taught  so  as  to  make  most  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  vocational  competence — perhaps 
even  more  than  the  vocational  subjects  can 
make. 

General  education  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  junior  college. — The  need 
for  a  type  of  junior  college  which  will 
squarely  face  the  problem  of  offering  the 
best  educational  program  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  whether  the  student  will  go  be¬ 
yond  the  junior  college  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Already  institutions  are  found 


here  and  there,  probably  as  many  as 
fifty  or  sixty,  which  have  seen  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  imitating  the  first  two  years  of 
the  standard  college  or  university,  years 
which  are  devoted  primarily  to  the  task 
of  preparing  speciadists  in  subject  mat¬ 
ter  or  professional  fields.  Efforts  should 
be  devoted  instead  to  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth  for  intelligent  citizenship, 
a  liberal,  cultural  education  of  a  func¬ 
tional  nature,  depending  little,  if  at  all, 
upon  further  formal  study.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  vocational  education  at  this 
level  have  been  explored  in  but  a  few 
institutions,  and,  taking  the  country  as 
a  whole,  only  to  a  small  degree. 

Towards  the  efforts  of  these  pioneer 
institutions  colleges  and  universities 
must  be  both  tolerant  and  sympathetic. 
The  skeptical  conservatism  of  college 
professors  who  are  chiefly  familiar  with 
the  beaten  paths  of  educational  theory 
and  practice  must  give  way  to  suspended 
judgment  and  scientific  curiosity.  In  the 
interest  of  experimentation,  if  nothing 
more,  the  guardians  of  academic  tradi¬ 
tions  must  loosen  the  barriers  of  accred- 
itments  and  the  transfer  of  credits. 
Blanket  credit,  subject  only  to  clearly 
essential  course  prerequisites  and  sub¬ 
sequent  satisfactory  jjerformance,  should 
replace  present  practices  which  require 
that  courses  in  the  corresponding  years 
of  the  receiving  college  be  duplicated. 

Conclusion. — All  in  all,  the  youth 
problem,  while  neither  strange  nor  new, 
has  become  more  and  more  rapidly  of 
pressing  importance.  In  addition,  social 
conditions  have  significantly  changed 
both  its  nature  and  contour.  The  pro¬ 
longed  contact  of  youth  with  edua- 
tional  institutions  has  given  the  problem 
a  new  set  of  fundamental  premises.  A 
generation  or  so  ago,  for  example,  the 
selective  function  of  the  secondary  school 
was  sensible.  Young  people  not  suited 
to  learning  in  the  school  of  that  day 
were  wisely  diverted  to  learning  from 
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non-school  experiences.  The  latter  alter-  freedom  from  superficial  analysis,  and 

native  is  no  longer  available  to  more  avoidance  of  an  over-simplification  of 

than  a  small  percentage  of  young  peo-  the  problem. 

pie.  Today,  they  must  learn  in  school  A  highly  centralized  control  of  public 
and  college.  Each  college  may  yet,  if  it  education  could  bring  immediate  im- 

wishes,  reserve  the  right  to  deal  only  provement  of  our  facilities  for  the  edu- 

with  those  of  greatest  academic  abilities,  cation  of  youth  and  of  our  adjustments 

But  the  public  secondary  school  and  the  to  their  needs.  In  a  long-term  program 

public  junior  college  have  no  choice,  democratic  approaches  are,  we  believe. 

This  fact  makes  it  imperative  that  we  not  effective.  In  education,  the  demo- 

reexamine  all  our  philosophies,  our  ob-  cratic  approach  seems  unusually  cum- 

jectives,  and  our  procedures,  and  make  bersome  and  unwieldy.  American  so- 

the  indicated  adjustments.  This  requires  ciety,  however,  has  a  way  of  eventually 

an  unusual  degree  of  freedom  from  aca-  pushing  through,  and  if  our  present  in- 

demic  provincialism  and  a  rare  quality  stitutions,  like  the  old  Latin  Grammar 

of  social  insight  and  educational  imag-  School  and  the  old  rigid  college  curric- 

ination  and  creative  ability.  It  requires  ulum,  seem  to  be  no  longer  capable  of 

a  high  degree  of  common  effort  and  adjustment  to  changed  needs,  the  in¬ 
community  of  thought  and  action.  It  re-  genuity  of  American  democracy  will  un- 

quires  also — let  us  not  be  misled — a  rare  doubtedly  devise  new  ones. 
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A  GREAT  responsibility  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  secondary  school  teachers  has 
traditionally  rested  upon  liberal  arts 
colleges.  These  small,  indei)endent,  us¬ 
ually  church-related  institutions  prepare 
almost  as  many  high  school  teachers  as 
all  other  agencies  combined  and  the 
character  of  this  preparation  is  there¬ 
fore  of  vital  importance  to  the  entire 
educational  world. 

For  many  years  the  North  Central 
Association  has  recognized  the  pressing 
need  for  better  trained  teachers,  and 
several  of  its  committees  have  made  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  the  clarification 
of  issues  and  revisions  of  practice.  As 
an  outgrowth  of  these  earlier  studies  and 
in  recognition  of  the  important  role  of 
the  liberal  arts  institutions  in  the  teach¬ 
er-education  process,  the  North  Central 
Association  has  set  up  a  Committee  on 
the  Preparation  of  High  School  Teach¬ 
ers  in  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts.^  This 
latter  committee  has  been  engaged  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  in  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher-education  program  of 
these  institutions  and  a  stimulation  of 
continued  self-appraisal  and  improve¬ 
ment. 

At  the  outset  of  its  study,  the  com¬ 
mittee  determined  to  get  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  what  now  constitutes  typical  ed¬ 
ucational  practice  in  our  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges.  It  was  believed  that  the  most 
realistic  and  usable  data  would  come 
from  an  intensive  study  of  a  limited 
number  of  institutions  and  accordingly 

*  Mr.  Cooper  is  secretary  of  the  committee. 
The  other  members  are  Clarence  H.  Faust,  Waldo 
H.  Furgason,  Harry  M.  Gage,  Frank  R.  Henzlik, 
Edgar  B.  Wesley,  and  George  A.  Works,  Chair¬ 
man. 


twelve  colleges  of  varying  size  and  char¬ 
acter  were  chosen  to  cooperate  in  the 
enterprise.  The  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  visited  each  campus  for  a  period 
of  from  three  to  five  days  and  discussed 
detailed  educational  objectives  and  pro¬ 
cedures  with  administrators,  faculty 
members  and  students.  In  each  case  he 
was  assisted  by  subject-matter  profes¬ 
sors  from  neighboring  institutions  who 
came  in  for  one  day  each  to  help  in  the 
analysis  of  their  respective  academic 
fields. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  twelve  -  col¬ 
lege  study,  which  occupied  most  of  the 
first  semester,  1940-41,  the  secretary 
and  his  thirty  associates  came  together 
to  formulate  and  interpret  their  findings. 
The  resulting  report,  “The  Preparation 
of  High  School  Teachers  in  Liberal  Arts 
Colleges”  was  mimeographed  and  made 
generally  available  in  January,  1941. 

Upon  the  basis  of  this  report  and  the 
issues  which  it  raised,  the  committee 
then  called  a  series  of  ten  conferences 
for  liberal  arts  college  professors  to  be 
held  at  widely  distributed  points  in  the 
North  Central  Association  territory.  A 
total  of  1,345  professors  and  specially 
invited  high  school  teachers  came  to 
these  conferences  and  joined  for  two 
days  in  discussions  of  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  high  school  teacher  preparatimi 
and  the  educational  practices  which 
they  are  now  employing.  About  four- 
fifths  of  the  delegates  were  subject- 
matter  professors,  the  rest  being  admin¬ 
istrators  or  professors  of  education. 
Post-conference  reports  emanating  from 
numerous  campuses  indicated  a  wide 
carry-over  of  interest  in  the  reorganiza- 
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tion  of  the  respective  local  educational 
aims  and  procedures. 

It  became  evident,  however,  that  the 
mere  sharing  of  present  educational  ex¬ 
periences,  stimulating  as  that  may  be, 
is  not  sufficient.  There  is  need  for  sym¬ 
pathetic  self-analysis  and  careful  educa¬ 
tional  experimentation  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  what  really  constitutes  sound 
practice  if  we  are  to  proceed  with  assur¬ 
ance  in  the  development  of  more  effec- 
tice  teacher-education  programs.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  committee  secured  a  new 
grant  from  the  General  Education 
Board  and  invited  any  colleges  interest¬ 
ed  to  apply  for  participation  in  such  a 
study. 

From  a  total  of  eighty  such  applica¬ 
tions  the  committee  finally  selected 
twenty-eight,  chosen  because  of  their  re¬ 
spective  character  and  their  evident 
readiness  to  project  themselves  earnest¬ 
ly  into  the  venture.  These  colleges  are 
located  in  fourteen  different  states,  rep¬ 
resent  thirteen  religious  denominations, 
and  range  in  size  from  around  two  hun¬ 
dred  to  fifteen  hundred  students.  Sev¬ 
eral  are  more  than  one  hundred  years 
old  while  one  is  only  eleven,  and  four 
are  not  yet  members  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association.  The  names  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  are  as  follows:  Ashland,  Beth¬ 
any  (Kansas),  Bradley  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute,  Central  (Iowa),  Cornell  (Iowa), 
DePauw,  Denison,  Drury,  Dubuque, 
Goshen,  Hiram,  Illinois  Wesleyan, 
Jamestown,  Knox,  Lindenwood,  Luther, 
Milwaukee-Downer,  Mundelein,  Ne¬ 
braska  Wesleyan,  Ozarks,  Phillips,  St. 
Olaf,  St.  Scholastica,  Southwestern 
(Kansas),  Wabash,  West  Virginia  Wes¬ 
leyan,  Wittenberg,  and  Yankton. 

Each  cooperating  college  has  appoint¬ 
ed  a  local  director  and  released  him 
from  part  of  his  normal  load  in  order 
that  he  may  lead  his  colleagues  in  their 
educational  studies.  The  twenty-eight 
local  directors  met  at  the  University  of 


Minnesota  for  a  six-week  Workshop  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1941  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  this  leadership. 
These  people  proved  to  be  a  well -di¬ 
versified  group,  representing  fifteen  de¬ 
partments  of  the  curriculum. 

The  character  of  the  studies  under¬ 
taken  varies  widely  with  the  particular 
needs  of  each  campus.  No  general  stu¬ 
dies  are  being  sponsored  cooperatively 
but  rather  each  institution  is  being  en¬ 
couraged  to  examine  the  needs  of  its 
own  student  body  and  to  evaluate  its 
program  and  perhaps  experiment  with 
new  procedures  in  the  light  of  these 
conditions.  The  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  acting  as  coordinator,  visiting 
all  the  institutions  and  helping  in  the 
mutual  sharing  of  expierience.  The  col¬ 
leges  recognize  that  virtually  all  phases 
of  the  college  program  contribute  to  the 
education  of  prospective  teachers  — 
whether  these  phases  be  curricular,  ex¬ 
tracurricular,  instructional,  or  guidance 
— whether  they  relate  to  the  profession¬ 
al  education  courses  or  to  the  work  in 
subject-matter  areas.  Consequently,  the 
projects  chosen  for  study  cover  almost 
every  aspect  of  a  college  program. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  continue  for  two  years  and 
that  in  many  instances  projects  are  still 
in  their  initial  stage.  Each  college  is 
proceeding  as  systematically  and  care¬ 
fully  as  possible  in  order  that  the  results 
achieved  may  with  confidence  be  shared 
with  educational  institutions  everywhere. 
Undoubtedly  as  research  proceeds  and 
new  needs  emerge,  some  projects  may 
be  undertaken  which  at  present  are  not 
contemplated  at  all. 

Let  us  proceed  then  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  studies  which  are  now  in 
progress  in  these  twenty-eight  institu¬ 
tions. 

I.  Some  of  the  colleges  are  re-exam¬ 
ining  the  total  purpose  and  effectiveness 
of  their  educational  program  in  order  to 
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discover  whether  it  is  really  meeting  the 
needs  of  their  students.  Five  institu¬ 
tions  are  doing  this  through  a  survey  of 
alumni,  seeking  to  elicit  the  graduates’ 
frank  evaluation  of  their  college  exjjeri- 
ences  and,  through  a  reporting  of  pres¬ 
ent  alumni  tastes  and  activities,  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  much  the  college  program  has 
really  affcted  their  lives.  Three  col¬ 
leges  are  making  a  study  of  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  dropped  out  before  completing 
their  education  in  order  to  discover  why 
they  withdrew,  where  they  went,  what 
has  happened  to  them  since,  and  wheth¬ 
er  the  college  might  have  been  more 
helpful.  At  three  others  the  faculties 
are  studying  the  backgrounds,  abilities, 
and  interests  of  the  present  student  pop¬ 
ulation,  particularly  of  the  incoming 
freshmen — an  effort  to  see  whether  ade¬ 
quate  provision  is  being  made  for  the 
individual  differences  and  requirements 
thus  revealed. 

A  somewhat  different  method  of  de¬ 
termining  the  proper  educational  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  be  found  in  seven  institu¬ 
tions  where  the  faculties  are  earnestly 
engaged  in  thinking  through  the  precise 
objectives  of  the  college,  of  each  division, 
and  of  each  department  and  course,  as 
well  as  of  the  noncurricular  activities. 
In  these  cases  it  is  believed  that  careful 
discussions  of  aims  and  procedures 
among  the  faculty  members  will  result 
not  only  in  a  clarification  of  purposes 
but  will  improve  mutual  understandings 
and  promote  a  better  integration  of  the 
entire  college  program. 

2.  Over  half  of  the  colleges  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  whether  their  students  are 
really  getting  a  broad  general  education. 
Seven  are  studying  the  four-year  course 
records  of  their  graduating  seniors  to 
determine  how  much  the  majors  in  the 
various  departments  tend  to  concentrate 
or  to  distribute  their  course  selection. 
Six  of  the  colleges  have  already  insti¬ 
tuted  general  divisional  courses  and  four 


others  are  contemplating  such  an  inno¬ 
vation.  Some  of  these  courses  are  revised 
condensations  of  basic  departmental  of¬ 
ferings  presented  by  different  professors 
during  the  year  in  tandem  fashion,  other 
general  courses  are  integrations  of  ma¬ 
terial  brought  from  many  departments 
and  focused  upon  concrete  problems  or 
situations,  while  in  other  cases  the 
courses  are  built  around  the  student 
himself  and  the  expansion  of  his  own 
understandings  and  appreciations. 

In  order  to  encourage  a  wider  selec¬ 
tion  of  courses,  particularly  for  prospec¬ 
tive  teachers,  four  of  the  colleges  have 
already  instituted  a  divisional  major 
system  while  four  others  are  studying 
the  implications  of  such  a  move.  One 
of  the  institutions  offers  a  functional 
major  cutting  across  divisions  and  inte¬ 
grating  the  student’s  program  around 
some  major  interest.  In  three  institu¬ 
tions  studies  are  under  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  adequacy  of  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  offerings  available  in  each  depart¬ 
ment. 

Two  colleges  are  concerned  with  the 
offerings  in  the  upper  and  the  lower 
levels,  seeking  to  determine  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  these  offerings  and  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  upper-classmen  between  these 
two  divisions.  One  faculty  is  studying 
the  status  of  the  student’s  educational 
integration  during  his  four-year  course 
and  another  institution  offers  the  sen¬ 
ior  a  philosophy  course  seeking  to  in¬ 
tegrate  his  entire  educational  experience. 
At  one  place  efforts  are  being  made  to 
articulate  the  college  program  with  that 
in  the  high  schools  and  to  this  end  the 
college  faculty  members  are  encouraged 
to  visit  the  secondary  schools  supplying 
large  numbers  of  freshmen. 

3.  Many  of  the  colleges  which  are 
most  concerned  about  the  broadening  of 
student  perspectives  are  also  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  deepening  of  student  in¬ 
sights.  Proceeding  on  the  assumption 
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that  the  effective  person,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  effective  high  school  teacher, 
should  be  capable  of  careful,  precise, 
scholarly  thought,  these  institutions  seek 
to  promote  independent  reflective  think¬ 
ing  and  experience  in  research. 

Several  institutions  offer  honors  work 
for  the  more  capable  students,  encour¬ 
aging  each  to  read  widely  in  his  major 
field  and  to  write  a  scholarly  thesis  that 
will  cultivate  this  capacity  for  creative 
independent  intellectual  achievement.  In 
a  few  cases  this  experience  is  required 
of  all  upper-class  students  in  particular 
departments  whether  they  are  of  supe¬ 
rior  ability  or  not.  Some  creative  writ¬ 
ing  projects  and  some  results  of  under¬ 
graduate  scientific  experimentation  have 
been  published  in  literary  and  scientific 
journals. 

Besides  these  more  ambitious  proj¬ 
ects,  opportunities  are  frequently  pro¬ 
vided  by  resourceful  professors  for  cre¬ 
ative  effort  even  in  elementary  courses. 
All  of  these  procedures,  however,  are 
subject  to  careful  evaluation  and  a  few 
colleges  are  undertaking  this  through 
various  tests,  alumni  appraisals,  and  li¬ 
brary  studies.  In  one  institution,  par¬ 
ticularly,  careful  analysis  of  library 
services  to  faculty  and  students  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  yield  insights  into  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  scholarship  fostered  and  the 
ways  in  which  the  library  may  improve 
its  service. 

4.  Most  of  the  colleges  are  giving  at¬ 
tention  to  the  instructional  practices  em¬ 
ployed  by  their  faculties.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  these  practices  not  only  de¬ 
termine  the  educational  equipment  of 
the  graduates  but  also  furnish  an  ex¬ 
ample  which  prospective  high  school 
teachers  will  unconsciously  tend  to  imi¬ 
tate.  To  determine  the  e^acy  of  pres¬ 
ent  practices,  one  college  is  encouraging 
a  voluntary  faculty  group  to  study  their 
teaching  techniques  using  a  standard 
rating  scale,  while  two  other  institutions 


plan  to  have  their  faculty  members 
rated  on  a  variety  of  characteristics  by 
the  upper-class  students. 

Several  colleges  are  devoting  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  adapting  instruction  to 
meet  individual  differences,  some  through 
programs  of  remedial  reading  and  im¬ 
proved  study  habits,  some  by  providing 
writing  laboratories  and  English  clinics, 
and  one  by  stud}dng  ways  of  improving 
the  output  of  superior  freshmen. 

At  least  six  colleges  are  analyzing 
their  examinations  and  other  evaluative 
techniques  to  determine  the  essential 
purposes,  the  reliability  and  validity  of 
the  tests,  and  the  emphasis  upon  basic 
understandings  and  ability  to  reason. 
Several  of  the  institutions  already  have 
comprehensive  examinations  for  seniors 
and  two  are  contemplating  their  intro¬ 
duction. 

Here  and  there  individual  faculty 
members  may  be  found  experimenting 
with  new  instructional  devices  such  as 
the  democratic  method  wherein  the  stu¬ 
dent  assumes  responsibilities  for  fram¬ 
ing  the  course  objectives  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  self-initiated  projects.  Others 
are  experimenting  to  see  if  they  can  ar¬ 
rive  at  basic  principles  inductively 
through  a  functional  approach  instead 
of  the  usual  procedure  of  systematic 
presentation  of  principles  carrying  con¬ 
crete  examples.  A  few  professors  are 
seeking  particularly  to  develop  students’ 
understanding  and  habitual  use  of  the 
scientific  method. 

5.  Two-thirds  of  the  cooperating  col¬ 
leges  are  giving  special  attention  to  their 
guidance  programs,  recognizing  that  per¬ 
sonalized  education  has  always  been  a 
major  aim  of  liberal  arts  colleges  but 
that  it  requires  constant  study  and  im¬ 
provement.  One  of  the  colleges  has 
abandoned  most  of  its  formal  require¬ 
ments  and  is  making  the  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  in  truth  the  very  heart  of  the  in¬ 
stitution. 
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The  guidance  program  is  particularly 
important  in  teacher  preparation  since 
it  affects  the  proper  selection  and  place¬ 
ment  of  teachers  and  helps  them  to  se¬ 
cure  an  adequate  course  distribution  and 
personality  development.  Some  of  the 
colleges  are  indeed  developing  a  care¬ 
ful  program  of  teacher  selection  in 
which  several  faculty  members  pass 
UF>on  the  student’s  ability,  personality, 
capacity  for  leadership,  and  other  char¬ 
acteristics  before  he  is  allowed  to  enter 
practice  teaching  or,  as  in  two  cases, 
even  begin  his  education  courses. 

To  insure  better  faculty  counseling, 
three  colleges  are  embarked  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  in-service  training  for  their  ad¬ 
visers  which  involves  not  only  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  test  scores  and  counseling 
techniques  but  also  more  thorough  col¬ 
laboration  in  handling  difficult  cases. 
One  institution  is  experimenting  with 
small  personnel  cards  listing  the  salient 
personnel  data  concerning  each  student, 
which  cards  are  then  supplied  to  the 
student’s  professors  for  ready  reference. 
One  institution  has  projected  an  inten¬ 
sive  study  of  the  ways  in  which  its  stu¬ 
dents  used  every  half  hour  of  the  day 
for  an  entire  week,  a  program  which  has 
thrown  considerable  light  upon  the 
study  and  noncurricular  habits  of  the 
students. 

6.  Educators  have  long  recognized 
that  the  experiences  gained  outside  the 
classroom  may  be  of  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  total  development  of  the 
teacher.  These  extracurricular  activities 
afford  opportunities  for  developing  lead¬ 
ership  skills,  social  poise,  initiative,  and 
self-expression  often  lacking  in  conven¬ 
tional  courses.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  on 
many  campuses  these  responsibilities  are 
concentrated  upon  a  few  individuals, 
overloading  them  while  overlooking 
many  others  who  would  profit  greatly 
from  this  experience. 

Accordingly,  four  institutions  are  mak¬ 


ing  a  study  of  their  extracurricular  ac-  I 
tivities.  This  involves  a  careful  survey  I 
to  determine  how  many  students  are  ! 
participating  and  which  students  may 
be  overloaded.  Attention  is  also  being 
given  to  possible  ways  by  which  higher 
standards  of  performance  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  various  activities  in  order 
that  the  graduates,  and  particularly  the 
prospective  teachers,  may  achieve  the 
greatest  competence  possible. 

7.  Professional  education  courses  like¬ 
wise  are  receiving  their  share  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Four  of  the  colleges  are  sending 
out  special  alumni  questionnaires  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  their  graduates  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  regard  their  college  prep¬ 
aration  and  particularly  the  work  in 
the  respective  departments  of  education. 
Several  institutions  likewise  are  encour¬ 
aging  education  and  special  methods 
teachers  to  visit  their  teaching  alumni 
and  discover  on  the  spot  the  problems 
which  are  confronting  them.  Conversely, 
on  two  campuses  week-end  conferences 
of  teaching  alumni  have  been  held  to 
permit  a  frank  interchange  of  views  by 
these  alumni,  the  prospective  teachers  in 
training,  and  the  college  faculty  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  character  of  the  special  methods 
courses  is  perhaps  the  most  urgent  ques¬ 
tion  in  this  field.  Seven  institutions  are 
inducing  teachers  of  these  courses  to  [ 
make  an  analysis  of  their  present  prac-  | 
tices  in  order  to  discover  how  overlap¬ 
ping  may  be  eliminated  and  the  work 
made  as  functional  and  realistic  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  most  cases  the  student  teach¬ 
ing  is  p>erformed  in  the  local  public  high 
school  and  the  quality  and  reality  of 
this  performance  likewise  merit  review. 

In  one  case,  practice  teachers  are  sent 
away  from  the  campus  for  three  to  five 
weeks  to  undertake  an  intensive  full¬ 
time  observation  and  teaching  expe¬ 
rience  in  another  community,  a  program 
which  also  is  receiving  careful  appraisal. 
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One  institution  is  seeking  an  integration 
of  the  regular  education  courses,  the  spe¬ 
cial  methods  courses  and  the  practice 
teaching  experience,  making  the  actual 
practice  teaching  problem  the  stimulus 
for  studying  educational  principles. 

8.  In  conclusion,  it  may  seem  desir¬ 
able  to  say  a  word  concerning  the  meth¬ 
ods  which  the  various  local  directors 
are  using  to  stimulate  faculty  interest 
and  cooperation  in  these  educational 
studies.  Nearly  all  the  directors  reported 
to  their  respective  faculties  upon  the  is¬ 
sues  and  activities  of  the  summer  Work¬ 
shop  and  four  of  these  reports  were  put 
into  carefully  prepared  mimeographed 
form  for  faculties  to  study.  In  most 
cases  these  reports  have  aroused  exten¬ 
sive  discussion. 

To  continue  this  faculty  stimulation, 
some  of  the  colleges  have  instituted  reg¬ 
ular  bi-weekly  or  monthly  faculty 
forums  for  the  discussion  of  fundamen¬ 
tal  educational  policies,  some  of  these 
programs  taking  the  form  of  book  re¬ 
views  of  current  educational  literature. 
Many  colleges  have  also  established  spe¬ 
cial  reading  shelves  with  books,  pamph¬ 


lets,  and  other  materials  on  problems  in 
higher  education.  Faculty  members  are 
encouraged  to  use  them  freely. 

Each  local  director  has  a  faculty  com¬ 
mittee  associated  with  him  and  advising 
in  the  studies.  In  some  cases  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  assuming  re^nsibility  for  ini¬ 
tiating  and  carrying  through  the  proj¬ 
ects.  In  other  cases  subcommittees  are 
employed,  and  in  two  or  three  colleges 
nearly  every  member  of  the  faculty  is 
serving  on  one  of  these  subcommittees 
and  is  engaging  in  the  study  of  some 
specific  problem.  In  any  case,  all  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  entire  faculty  for  consid¬ 
eration  and  approval. 

In  most  cases  the  studies  are  spon¬ 
sored  by  those  faculty  members  most  in¬ 
terested  in  these  questions,  and  it  is 
hoped  that,  through  contagion,  the  in¬ 
terest  and  values  will  gradually  spread 
throughout  the  entire  institution.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  in  many  cases 
the  majority  of  the  faculty  are  already 
keenly  interested  in  these  studies  and 
aware  of  the  possibilities  for  vast  edu¬ 
cational  improvement. 


A  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION  STUDY 

John  R.  Emens  ^ 


Detroit, 

The  Teacher  Certification  study  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  North  Central  states  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Teacher  Certification  is  another  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  interest  of  the  North  Central 
Association  in  the  continued  improve¬ 
ment  of  teacher  education.  The  study 
was  made  possible  through  a  grant  from 
the  General  Education  Board.  It  was 
organized  and  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  recommendations  received  from  the 
Committee  on  Subject  Matter  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Teachers  of 
the  North  Central  Association,  and  from 
representatives  of  the  American  Com¬ 
mission  on  Teacher  Education,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  Committee 
on  Teacher  Certification,  the  National 
Association  of  State  Directors  of  Teach¬ 
er  Certification,  the  Certification  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges,  and 
the  Teacher  Education  Division  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Emens  was  chairman  of  Uie  Subcommittee 
on  Teacher  Certification  and  Accrediting  Agencies 
authorized  in  April,  1938.  The  other  members 
were  Gordon  Mackenzie,  Principal  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  High  School,  and  L.  A.  Pitten- 
ger.  President  of  Ball  State  Teachers  College. 
Their  report  is  ready  for  general  distribution. 

’Held  March  26  and  27,  1940,  with  repre¬ 
sentation  from  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Wis¬ 
consin. 

’Held  April  22  and  23,  1940,  with  representa¬ 
tion  from  Arizona,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico  and 
Oklahoma. 

’  Held  May  13  and  14,  1940,  with  representa¬ 
tion  from  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia. 

*  Held  July  18  and  19,  1940,  with  representa¬ 
tion  from  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 
and  Wyoming. 

•Held  July  22  and  23,  1940,  with  representa¬ 
tion  from  Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Ne¬ 
braska. 


Michigan 

A  series  of  six  conferences  was  held. 
Five  regional  conferences  held  at  Mad¬ 
ison,  Wisconsin,’  Oklahoma  City,  Okla¬ 
homa,’  Columbus,  Ohio,*  Pierre,  South 
Dakota,'  and  Lincoln,  Nebraska,*  were 
attended  by  representatives  of  ( i )  state 
school  officials  and  members  of  state 
boards,  (2)  teacher  education  institu¬ 
tions,  (3)  employing  and  administrative 
officials,  and  (4)  teachers’  associations, 
organizations  and  groups.  The  regional 
conference  groups  cooperatively  iden¬ 
tified  significant  teacher  certification 
problems  and  formulated  general  agree¬ 
ments,  tentative  solutions,  and  suggested 
next  steps  toward  the  improvement  of 
teacher  education,  certification,  legisla¬ 
tion,  regulations,  and  administrative 
procedures.  A  final  conference  of  key 
representatives  from  each  state  met  at 
Chicago,  October  7,  1940,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  analyzing  information  obtained 
through  the  previous  regional  certifica¬ 
tion  conferences.  Particular  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  general  agreements,  de¬ 
sirable  next  steps,  needed  legislation,  ap¬ 
propriate  certification  regulations,  and 
desirable  intra-  and  inter-state  certifica¬ 
tion  procedures  and  practices.  The  con¬ 
ference  attempted  to  clarify  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  various  agents,  agencies, 
and  institutions  with  respect  to  teacher 
certification  problems. 

The  summarized  report  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  key  representatives  in 
attendance  at  the  final  conference  re¬ 
flected  the  cooperative  thinking  of  the 
regional  conferences.  A  report  of  the 
teacher  certification  study,  including 
specific  recommendations  for  the  North 
Central  Association  for  teacher  educat- 
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ing  institutions,  for  state  school  officials 
and  departments  of  education,  for  school 
administrators  and  supervising  officials, 
and  for  teachers  and  teachers’  organiza¬ 
tions  and  groups  was  published  The 
study  and  its  recommendations  were  de¬ 
scribed  at  a  general  session  of  the  North 
Central  Association  assembled  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  its  1941  Annual  Meeting,  and 
the  report  and  recommendations  were 
approved  and  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  summarized  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  may  be  described  briefly  un¬ 
der  the  two  following  captions:  general 
agreements  upon  issues  of  major  impor¬ 
tance,  and  suggested  specific  next  steps. 

The  general  statements  indicate  that: 

I.  State  legislative  action  should  provide  a 
certification  law  which  establishes  a  single 
state  teacher  certificating  agency  with  a  broad 
grant  of  power. 

j.  In  every  state  there  should  be  a  long¬ 
time  planning  or  advisory  committee  to  the 
state  certificating  agency.  This  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  should  cooperatively  determine  the  cri¬ 
teria  and  administrative  procedures  for  teacher 
certification.  Adequate  representation  of  the 
several  types  of  state  agencies,  employing  offi¬ 
cials,  teacher  education  institutions,  the  organ¬ 
ized  profession,  and  the  public  should  be  in- 
duded  in  the  committee. 

3.  Teacher  certification  should  be  based  up¬ 
on  feasible  and  defensible  patterns  appropriate 
and  applicable  to  the  functioning  of  teachers 
in  the  schools  of  the  constituency. 

4.  Teachers’  certificates  should  be  limited  in 
time  and  limited  to  well-defined  areas  (neither 
blanket  nor  by  specific  subjects) ;  and  should 
provide  for  a  program  of  recertification  which 
encourages  continuous  growth  of  teachers  in 
service. 

5.  Plans  for  teacher  reciprocity  between 
states  should  be  established  by  the  single  state 
igency;  the  procedures  should  be  coopera¬ 
tively  determined  and  the  recommendations 
should  be  made  available  to  the  state  agencies. 

’Copies  of  this  report  may  be  obtained  from 
Dr.  G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Secretary,  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

6.  The  teaching  profession,  states,  teacher 


educating  institutions,  school  systems,  and  the 
North  Central  Association  should  study  and 
attempt  the  solution  of  teacher  personnel  prob¬ 
lems,  cooperatively  and  continuously,  in  the 
light  of  the  neecb  of  the  constituency.  Steps 
should  be  taken  for  the  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  these  groups. 

The  specific  implications  include  the 
following  statements  : 

1.  State  officials,  departments,  boards,  and 
agencies. — There  should  be  a  single  state  cer¬ 
tificating  agency  operating  under  a  broad  grant 
of  power.  This  board  should  administer  teach¬ 
er  education-certification  on  the  following 
bases:  Certification  and  teacher  education 
laws,  regulations,  standards,  procedures,  and 
administration  (a)  should  reflect  the  long¬ 
term  co-operative  thinking  of  those  involved 
in  the  total  problem;  (b)  should  encourage 
study  and  experimentation  on  the  part  of  local 
school  systems  and  teacher  educating  institu¬ 
tions;  (c)  should  encourage  and  require  state 
and  institutional  research  and  planning  with 
respect  to  recruitment,  guidance,  and  selection 
of  candidates  in  relation  to  supply,  demand, 
and  related  data;  (d)  should  continuously 
study  and  provide  leadership  and  clearing 
house  service  with  respect  to  personnel  records, 
planning,  etc.;  and  (e)  should  plan  coopera¬ 
tively  for  teacher  reciprocity  between  states. 

2.  Teacher  educating  institutions. — Teacher 
educating  institutions  (a)  should  study,  parti¬ 
cipate  in,  and  contribute  to  the  cooperative 
solution  of  state  teacher  education-certification 
problems;  and  (b)  should  cooperatively  study, 
develop,  and  evaluate  the  respective  institu¬ 
tional  teacher  education  programs  in  terms  of 
the  expressed  needs  of  their  constituency.  Such 
problems  as  the  following  should  be  studied: 
new  patterns  of  teacher  education;  supply,  de¬ 
mand,  and  placement  data;  recruitment-guid¬ 
ance-selection  procedures. 

3.  Local  school  systems. — Individual  school 
systems  (a)  should  cooperatively  study,  parti¬ 
cipate  in,  and  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
state  and  institutional  problems  relating  to  re¬ 
cruitment  of  candidates,  “pattern”  of  teacher 
education  at  the  pre-service  and  in-service 
levels,  and  reciprocity;  (b)  should  coopera¬ 
tively  study,  develop,  and  evaluate  local  pro¬ 
grams  in  terms  of  needs  (democratic  planning 
involving  school  personnel,  students,  parents 
and  other  community  members  is  suggested) ; 
and  (c)  should  study  local  procedures  for 
placement,  promotions,  and  in-service  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  provision  for  continuous  growth  and 
security  of  teachers. 
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4.  Teachers,  teachers’  organizations  and 
groups. — Teadiers,  teachers’  organizations  and 
groups  (a)  should  study,  participate  in,  and 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  state  problems  in 
teacher  education-certification;  and  (6)  should 
assist  teacher  educating  institutions,  school 
systems,  state  agencies  and  teachers  in  plan¬ 
ning,  obtaining  and  evaluating  laws,  proced¬ 
ures,  and  standards,  particularly  for  teachers 
in  service,  but  also  assist  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  guidance-selection  programs. 

5.  The  North  Central  Association.  —  This 
agency  (a)  should  study  and  continuously  in¬ 
tegrate  various  studies  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
tributing  cooperatively  to  the  solution  of 
regional,  state,  institutional  and  local  school 
problems,  such  as  new  patterns  of  teacher 
education,  supply  and  demand,  and  selection 
and  guidance  procedures;  (h)  should  become 
a  service  agency,  of  a  clearing  house  and  in¬ 
formational,  consultative  type,  with  respect  to 
appropriate,  tentatively  desirable  teacher  edu¬ 
cation-certification  laws,  regulations,  proced¬ 
ures,  and  standards;  and  (c)  should  establish 
policies  and  procedures,  and  require  institu¬ 
tions  and  school  systems  to  report  in  such 
ways  that  tentatively  desirable  agreements 
may  be  implemented.  Such  agreements  include 
cooperative  study  of  local  needs  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  appraisal  of  programs  to  meet  the 


needs  of  the  constituency,  study  of  recruit¬ 
ment-guidance-selection  procedures,  and  study 
of  local  supply  and  demand  data,  etc. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  study 
accomplished  certain  of  its  purposes  and 
that  continued  study  and  improvement 
of  teacher  education-certification  prac¬ 
tice  and  procedure  will  have  been  impl^ 
mented.  The  subcommittee  on  Teacher 
Certification  plans  a  follow-up  study  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  various 
groups,  state  organizations,  institutions, 
and  school  systems  have  further  dis¬ 
cussed  certification  problems,  changed 
certification  legislation,  conducted  stu¬ 
dies  of  the  needs  of  those  to  be  served 
as  a  means  of  determining  new  practices, 
and  utilized  cooperative  procedures  in 
their  attempts  to  obtain  solutions  to 
teacher  education  -  certification  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  expected  that  member  teach¬ 
er  educating  institutions  and  membe 
school  systems  will  report  results  of  stu¬ 
dies  and  cooperative  endeavors  to  the 
North  Central  Association. 


A  STUDY  OF  TEACHER  ASSIGNMENT  PRACTICES 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  NORTH 
CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  ^ 


Ralph 

The  North  Central  Association  became 
actively  interested  in  the  problem  of 
teaching  assignments  some  years  ago 
when  a  request  was  made  to  its  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  that  it  undertake  a 
study  which  would  have  as  its  purpose 
the  formulation  of  an  acceptable  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  desirable  subject-matter  pre¬ 
paration  for  secondary  school  teachers. 
In  .^pril,  1934,  the  Executive  Committee 
referred  the  request  to  the  Association’s 
Commission  on  Curriculums  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  and  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education.  This  body,  in  turn, 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Subject- 
Matter  Preparation  of  Secondary  School 
Teachers  and  requested  it  to  design  and 
carry  forward  a  study  of  the  problem. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  Committee 
were  directed  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  factual  basis  with  respect  to  the 
present  status  of  teaching  conditions  and 
teacher  preparation  at  the  secondary 
level,  upon  which  it  could  base  any 
proposed  resolution  of  its  problem.* 

'Summary  of  a  project  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Preparation  of  High 
School  Teachers,  a  committee  of  the  Commission 
on  Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education.  The  study  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Evans  and  supervised  by  a  sub¬ 
committee  which  consisted  at  various  times  of  the 
following  members:  D.  H.  Eikenberry,  Frank  A. 
Jensen.  DeWitt  S.  Morgan,  Harry  K.  Newbum 
and  Edward  F.  Pottboff.  The  dissertation,  of 
which  the  above  is  a  summary,  was  directed  by 
Harry  K.  Newburn  and  is  filed  under  the  same 
title  and  authorship  in  the  Library  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

’Edward  F.  Potthoff,  “Subject-Matter  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Teachers — Special  Prob¬ 
lems  Resulting  from  the  Number  of  Sections 
Taught,”  North  Central  Association  Quar- 
ierly,  XI  (January,  1937),  *88-93. 


'.  Evans 

The  later  stages  of  the  Committee’s 
work  were  outgrowths  of  its  earlier  work 
and  were  concerned  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  fundamental  principles  and 
generalizations  which  would  serve  as  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  propose  prac¬ 
tical  steps  and  to  select  desirable  ele¬ 
ments  for  the  preparation  of  secondary 
school  teachers.®  After  setting  up  these 
basic  principles,  the  Committee  pro¬ 
posed  specific  reforms  which  they  felt 
would  contribute  to  progress  toward  a 
more  adequate  subject-matter  prepara¬ 
tion  of  high  school  teachers.  Reforms 
within  the  high  schools,  within  the 
colleges  and  universities,  and  in  certi¬ 
ficating  and  accrediting  regulations  were 
suggested  along  with  certain  definite 
responsibilities  of  the  learned  societies. 

The  reforms  proposed  for  the  high 
schools  were  directed  toward  the  elim¬ 
ination  from  the  schools  of  certain 
conditions  which  were  apparently  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  inadequate  subject- 
matter  preparation  of  secondary  school 
teachers.  The  specific  reforms  suggested 
were:  * 

Edward  F.  Potthoff,  “What  Combinations  of 
Subjects  Constitute  the  Teaching  Load  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Teachers,”  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  Quarterly,  X  (October,  193s),  *37- 

44. 

Harl  L.  Douglass,  “Subject-Matter  Preparation 
of  High  School  Teachers.”  North  Central 
Association  Quarterly,  X  (October,  i93S). 

231-37. 

’  “Final  Report  of  Committee,  Subject-Matter 
Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teachers,” 
North  Central  Association  Quarterly,  XII 
(April,  1938),  439-539. 

’  “Final  Report  of  Committee,  Subject-Matter 
Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teachers,” 
North  Central  Association  Quarterly,  XII 
(April,  1938),  4S2-S3. 
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1.  Young  and  inexperienced  teachers  should 
be  assigned  as  completely  as  possible  within 
the  field  or  fields  in  which  they  are  best  pre¬ 
pared.  This  implies  the  selection  of  teachers 
whose  qualifications  include  broad  preparation 
in  an  area  sufficiently  extensive  to  permit  such 
assignment.  It  implies  also  such  adjustment  in 
the  duties  of  other  teachers  as  will  make  this 
possible. 

2.  All  teachers  should  be  assigned  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  teaching  of  fields  and  subjects 
which  are  related  to  each  other,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  physics  and  mathematics,  English  and 
foreign  language,  home  economics  and  biology. 

3.  All  classes  or  sections  of  classes  in  a  given 
field  should  be  assigned  to  the  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  consistent  with  reasonable 
loads. 

The  implementation  of  the  recom¬ 
mended  reforms  with  respect  to  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  accredited  by  the  North 
Central  Association  was  made  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  a  new  Association  com¬ 
mittee,  the  Committee  on  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  High  School  Teachers.  This 
Committee,  preliminary  to  drafting  spe¬ 
cific  proposals  for  implementation,  de¬ 
termined  administrators’  reactions  to  the 
recommendations  by  means  of  an  ex¬ 
ploratory  questionnaire  circulated  among 
North  Central  Association  secondary 
school  principals. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  reforms  as  proposed  ^  indi¬ 
cated  there  was  reason  to  question  their 
validity  as  guiding  principles  for  the  ef¬ 
fective  assignment  of  teachers  to  their 
teaching  duties.  The  reactions  indicated 
there  were  factors  in  the  local  school 
situations  and  in  the  backgrounds  of 
individual  teachers  which  appeared  to 
invalidate,  to  a  significant  degree,  the 
Committee’s  recommendations.  It  seemed 
essential,  therefore,  that  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  study  should  be  carried  for¬ 
ward  in  order  that  a  more  searching 

1  Harry  K.  Newburn,  “Preparation  of  Secondary 
School  Teachers,  Implementation  of  Reforms 
Within  the  High  Schools,”  North  Central 
Association  Quarterly,  XIV  (October,  i939)> 
188-93. 


analysis  of  the  objections  to  acquies¬ 
cence  with  the  proposals  might  be  un¬ 
dertaken.  Such  a  study,  it  was  felt, 
should  reveal  the  extent  to  which  the 
reforms  proposed  were  valid. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  major  purpose  of  this  study  has 
been  to  provide  a  thorough  evaluation 
of  the  Committee  recommendations  res¬ 
pecting  the  assignment  of  teachers,  by 
critically  examining  them  in  relation  to 
the  actual  situations  in  which  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  a  high  school  accredited 
by  the  Association  must  apply  them. 
More  ^ecifically,  the  purpose  of  the 
study  has  been  to  examine  critically  the 
local  situations  and  the  content  train¬ 
ing  of  individual  teachers  in  a  sample  of 
secondary  schools  accredited  by  the 
North  Central  Association  to  determine: 

1.  The  present  status  of  teaching  con¬ 
ditions  and  teacher  preparation  in  those 
schools  as  measured  by: 

a.  The  nature  of  the  field  combina¬ 
tions  to  which  teachers  have  been  as¬ 
signed  teaching  duties; 

b.  The  extent  and  nature  of  the  extra¬ 
curricular  responsibilities  which  have 
been  assigned  teachers; 

c.  An  evaluation  of  individual  teach¬ 
ing  assignments  in  terms  of  the  subject- 
matter  preparation  for  those  assign¬ 
ments; 

d.  The  extent  to  which  the  instruc¬ 
tional  offering  in  various  subject-matter 
fields  is  distributed  among  an  excessive 
number  of  teachers; 

e.  The  nature  of  the  assignments  of 
new  and  inexperienced  teachers;  and 

/.  The  differences  that  exist  between 
various  groups  of  schools  included  in 
the  study. 

2.  The  underlying  reasons  for  the  as¬ 
signments  of  teachers  which  have  been 
made  contrary  to  the  recommendations 
which  the  earlier  Committee  proposed. 
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3.  The  reactions  of  administrators 
relative  to: 

a.  The  recommendations  which  were 
proposed  by  the  Association  Commit¬ 
tee;  and 

b.  The  principles  which  they  attempt 
to  utilize  in  the  assignment  of  their 
teachers  to  duties. 

4.  The  validity  of  the  reforms  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  improvement  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  status  of  teaching  assignments. 

OUTLINE  OF  PROCEDURE 
DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS 

Before  proceeding  with  this  section 
which  deals  with  the  procedure  used  in 
the  study,  there  are  certain  terms  and 
expressions  which  should  be  defined. 

Secondary  school,  as  here  used,  desig¬ 
nates  a  public  high  school,  below  five 
hundred  enrollment,  accredited  by  the 
North  Central  Association  in  the  states 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  Ohio.  It  may  be  either  a 
three-year,  four-year,  five-year,  or  six- 
year  high  school. 

School  staff  refers  to  the  teaching 
staffs  of  the  secondary  schools  included 
in  the  study.  Only  those  actually  teach¬ 
ing  one  or  more  classes  on  the  secon¬ 
dary  level,  in  any  of  twelve  subject- 
matter  fields  (to  be  defined  later),  are 
included. 

Secondary  school  teacher  designates 
a  person  teaching  one  or  more  classes 
in  a  secondary  school  in  any  of  twelve 
designated  subject-matter  fields. 

New  and  inexperienced  teacher  refers 
to  those  teachers  who  began  their  teach¬ 
ing  careers  in  the  school  year  1940-41. 

Subject-matter  field  refers  to  any  of 
the  twelve  field  classifications  of  second¬ 
ary  school  subjects  which  are  used  in 
the  study.  The  twelve  subject-matter 
fields  are:  agriculture,  art,  commerce, 
English,  home  economics,  industrial 
arts,  languages,  mathematics,  music. 


science,  social  studies,  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation. 

Specific  subjects  refers  to  the  several 
courses  included  within  each  subject- 
matter  field.  For  example,  within  the 
subject-matter  field  of  science  are  in¬ 
cluded  the  specific  subjects  of  biology, 
botany,  chemistry,  general  science,  geol¬ 
ogy,  physiology,  physics,  and  zoology. 

Teaching  assignment  refers  to  the 
field  or  fields  within  which  a  teacher  has 
been  assigned  teaching  duties  for  the 
school  year  1940-41. 

Extracurricular  assignment  refers  to 
the  extra-class  activities,  such  as  clubs, 
athletics,  and  dramatics,  to  which  a 
teacher  has  been  assigned  specific  res¬ 
ponsibilities  for  the  school  year  1940-41. 

Adequate  preparation  for  a  teachirtg 
field  means  that  a  teacher  has  at  least 
fifteen  semester  hours  of  college  train¬ 
ing  in  the  field.  This  definition  conforms 
to  the  North  Central  Association’s  crite¬ 
rion  relative  to  minimum  acceptable 
training  in  a  teaching  field.  In  the  field 
of  foreign  language,  the  fifteen  semester 
hours  must  be  in  the  language  taught. 
In  all  other  fields,  the  fifteen  semester 
hours  may  represent  total  training  over 
all  areas  of  the  field. 

Minor  preparation  for  a  teaching  field 
means  that  a  teacher  has  at  least  fifteen 
but  less  than  twenty-five  semester  hours 
of  training  in  the  field. 

Major  preparation  for  a  teaching  field 
means  that  a  teacher  has  twenty-five  or 
more  semester  hours  of  college  training 
in  the  field. 

Inadequate  preparation  for  a  teaching 
field  means  that  a  teacher  has  less  than 
fifteen  semester  hours  of  college  training 
in  the  field. 

Field  index  of  a  school  refers  to  the 
mean  number  of  fields  being  taught  by 
the  teachers  in  the  school. 

Preparation  index  of  a  teacher  refers 
to  a  measure  indicating  the  adequacy  of 
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a  teacher’s  training  for  his  teaching  as¬ 
signment.  The  index  was  calculated  in 
the  following  manner:  Each  class  in  the 
teacher’s  assignment  was  given  a  num¬ 
ber,  weighted  according  to  the  number 
of  semester  hours  of  training  he  held 
in  the  field  within  which  the  subject  was 
classified.  A  class  was  assigned  the  value 
“i”  if  the  teacher  held  major  training  in 
the  field  encompassing  the  class;  “2” 
if  the  teacher  held  minor  training  in  the 
field;  “3”  if  the  teacher  was  inade¬ 
quately  prepared  in  the  field.  The  index 
is  the  mean  class  weighting  for  the 
teacher. 

Preparation  index  of  a  school  refers 
to  a  measure  indicating  the  adequacy  of 
a  school  staff’s  training  for  the  teaching 
duties  to  which  it  has  been  assigned. 
The  index  is  the  mean  value  of  the 
preparation  indices  of  the  teachers  in  the 
school.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  a  school’s  preparation 
index  and  the  adequacy  of  the  staff’s 
preparation  for  its  assigned  duties  is  an 
inverse  one. 

Concentration  index  of  a  school  refers 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  classes  in  the 
fields  of  commerce,  English,  languages, 
science,  mathematics,  and  social  studies 
have  been  assigned  to  the  minimum 
number  of  teachers  “consistent  with 
reasonable  teaching  loads.”  Five  classes 
for  a  teacher  in  a  six  period  day  and  six 
classes  for  a  teacher  in  a  seven  and  eight 
period  day  were  considered  as  “reason¬ 
able  teaching  loads.”  The  index  was  cal¬ 
culated  in  the  following  manner:  The 
number  of  teachers  being  utilized  to 
teach  the  school’s  offering  in  the  six 
fields  was  determined.  The  minimum 
number  of  teachers  who  could  have 
taught  the  offering  in  the  six  fields  was 
also  determined.  The  index  was  the  per¬ 
centage  of  excess  of  the  “number  uti¬ 
lized”  over  the  “number  necessary.” 

Related  fields  is  used  to  designate  two 


or  more  teaching  fields  which  have  suf¬ 
ficient  elements  in  common  to  justify 
grouping  them  together  in  a  single  teach¬ 
er’s  assignment.  The  writer  recognizes 
the  ambiguity  of  the  phrase,  “sufficient 
elements  in  common.” 

Specialized  fields  refers  to  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  art,  commerce,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  industrial  arts,  music,  and  phys¬ 
ical  education. 

COLLECTION  OF  THE  DATA 

This  study  of  teacher  assignments 
practices  was  limited  to  the  secondary 
schools  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association  in  six  states.  The  selected 
states  were  judged  to  be,  in  general, 
representative  of  those  in  the  North 
Central  Association  territory  and  were 
also  located  so  as  to  facilitate  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  one  part  of  the  study.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  states  were  selected  for  use:  Il¬ 
linois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  Ohio.  Within  these  states, 
only  those  schools  below  five  hundred 
enrollment,  and  accredited  by  the  North 
Central  Association,  were  included. 

The  initial  step  in  the  collection  of 
the  data  was  the  formulation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  a  questionnaire  which  was 
sent  to  all  administrators  and  teachers 
of  the  schools  included  in  the  study.  The 
questionnaire  was  designed  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of: 

1.  Obtaining  information  relative  to 
the  present  status  of  teaching  assign¬ 
ments  and  teacher  preparation  in  the 
schools; 

2.  Obtaining  reactions  of  principals 
with  respect  to  certain  controversial  is¬ 
sues  within  the  area  of  teacher  assign¬ 
ments;  and 

3.  Identifying  a  group  of  schools,  for 
later  visitation,  in  which  “unusual”  as¬ 
signment  situations  prevailed. 

Both  forms  of  the  questionnaire  were 
sent  to  the  administrators  of  the  in- 
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eluded  schools  in  September,  1940,  by 
the  chairmen  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  state  committees  when  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  annual  report  blanks  were  sent 
to  the  schools.  The  teachers’  forms  were 
distributed  to  the  teachers  by  the  local 
administrators.  The  completed  teachers’ 
forms  were  collected  by  the  adminis¬ 
trators  and  returned,  with  the  adminis¬ 
trator’s  form,  to  the  respective  state 
chairmen  with  the  annual  report  blanks 
mentioned  above.  The  state  chairmen  re¬ 
turned  the  completed  questionnaires  to 
the  writer.  This  procedure  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  collection  resulted  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  numbers  and  percentages  of  us¬ 
able  returns  from  the  schools  of  each 
state  to  which  questionnaires  were  sent: 

Number  of  Percent  of 

Usable  Returns  Usable  Returns 


niinois  .  187  91.7 

Indiana  .  56  90.3 

Iowa  .  98  86.7 

Missouri  .  57  98.3 

Nebraska  .  94  79.0 

Ohio  .  168  86.6 

Total  .  660  88.0 


As  the  second,  and  more  important 
step  in  the  collection  of  the  data,  the 
writer  made  a  series  of  visits  to  a  selec¬ 
ted  group  of  thirty-eight  of  the  schools. 
Information  obtained  from  the  com¬ 
pleted  questionnaires  constituted  the 
basis  of  selection.  A  school  was  consid¬ 
ered  for  visitation  if: 

1.  A  significant  number  of  its  teach¬ 
ers  were  teaching  in  fields  other  than 
those  in  which  they  held  their  major 
preparation;  or 

2.  The  teaching  assignments  of  indi¬ 
vidual  teachers  were  composed  of  “un¬ 
usual”  combinations  of  subjects;  or 

3.  The  classes  or  sections  of  classes 
in  individual  subjects  or  fields  tended 
to  be  distributed  among  an  excessive 
number  of  teachers;  or 

4-  The  extracurricular  responsibil¬ 


ities  of  the  school  were  disproportion¬ 
ately  distributed  among  its  teachers;  or 

5.  The  questionnaire  responses  of  the 
administrators  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
further  discussions  of  them  appeared  to 
have  potential  value;  or 

6.  The  school  had  an  assignment  situ¬ 
ation  which  corresponded  closely  with 
that  envisaged  by  the  proposed  reforms. 

Approximately  one  hundred  schools, 
each  of  which  satisfied  one  or  more  of 
these  criteria,  were  originally  selected 
for  visitation.  From  those  originally  se¬ 
lected,  thirty-eight  were  ultimately  iso¬ 
lated  for  visitation.  The  final  selection 
was  based  in  part  upon  the  geograph¬ 
ical  accessibility  of  the  schools. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  TEACHING 
ASSIGNMENTS 

Information  relative  to  the  present 
status  of  teachers’  assignments  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  7,751  teachers  in  660  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  accredited  by  the  North 
Central  Association.  This  number  of 
teachers  represented  approximately  85 
percent  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  ac¬ 
credited  secondary  schools  which  enroll 
fewer  than  five  hundred  pupils  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and 
Ohio.  The  location  of  the  teachers  with 
respect  to  the  size  and  type  of  the 
schools  and  the  states  in  which  they 
were  teaching  is  shown  in  Table  I. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE 
VARIOUS  FIELDS 

The  specific  subjects  in  the  7,751 
teachers’  assignments  were  classified  into 
twelve  subject-matter  fields  and  the 
combinations  of  fields  comprising  each 
teacher’s  assignment  was  determined. 
The  number  of  persons  teaching  one  or 
more  classes  in  each  field  is  shown  in 
Figure  i. 

The  number  of  teachers  working  in 
a  field  is  a  function,  not  only  of  the 
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TABLE  I 

DisTMBunoN  OF  Teachzks  with  Respect  to  the  Sizes  and  Types  of  School  and  the  States 
IN  wmcH  They  Did  Their  Teaching 


B 

Number 

OF 

Schools 

Number 

of 

Teachers 

Size  of  School 

Type  of  School 

1-150 

3-year 

4-year 

6-year 

Illinois . 

187 

1,990 

MM 

1,034 

505 

18 

1,960 

12 

Indiana . 

S6 

77S 

442 

292 

79 

377 

3*9 

Iowa . 

98 

1,309 

792 

394 

209 

1,032 

68 

Missouri . 

67a 

443 

209 

66 

472 

*34 

Nebraska . 

858 

188 

589 

81 

88 

612 

*58 

Ohio . 

2,147 

117 

1,186 

844 

104 

842 

1,201 

Total . 

660 

7,751 

940 

4,486 

2,32s 

564 

5,295 

*,892 

number  of  classes  being  taught  in  the 
field,  but  also  of  any  tendency  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  classes  in  the  held,  within  a 
single  school,  to  more  than  the  neces¬ 
sary  minimum  number  of  teachers.  For 
example,  if  a  school  offers  four  classes 
of  English,  these  classes  could,  conceiv¬ 
ably,  be  taught  by  a  single  teacher.  How¬ 
ever,  not  infrequently,  two,  three,  or 
even  four  teachers  are  used  to  teach  the 
four  classes.  Such  practice  obviously 
would  increase  the  number  of  teachers 
in  the  field  of  English.  That  such  prac¬ 
tice  does  obtain  is  evidenced  by  the  in< 
formation  in  Figure  2.  The  graph  points 
out  that  relatively  low  percentages  of 
teachers  in  the  fields  of  English,  social 
studies,  mathematics,  science,  physical 
education,  and  language,  have  their  as¬ 
signments  wholly  within  a  single  field  of 
subject-matter.  Considerably  over  one- 
half  of  the  teachers  in  these  fields  teach 
the  field  in  combination  with  two  or 
more  others.  Music,  home  economics,  in¬ 
dustrial  arts,  agriculture,  and  art — fields 
which  usually  require  a  more  specialized 
type  of  training — have  the  smallest  num¬ 
bers  of  teachers.  These  also  are  the  ones 
which  have  the  greatest  percentages  of 
teachers  confined  to  a  single  field  of  sub¬ 
ject-matter.  That  is,  the  teachers  in  these 
fields  were  less  frequently  required  to 
teach  the  field  in  combination  with  other 
fields. 


THE  NUMBER  OF  FIELDS  IN  THE 

teachers’  assignments 

A  total  of  206  different  field  combin¬ 
ations,  ranging  in  size  from  one  to  five, 
was  being  taught.  This  number  of  com¬ 
binations  included  twelve  single-field 
combinations,  fifty-eight  two-field  com¬ 
binations,  ninety-eight  three-field  com¬ 
binations,  thirty-three  four-field  combin¬ 
ations,  and  five  five-field  combinations. 
The  extent  to  which  teachers  in  the 
twelve  fields  were  teaching  combinations 
of  the  various  types  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 

The  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the 
various  types  of  combinations  is  sum¬ 
marized  in  Table  II  along  with  the  num¬ 
bers  of  teachers  assigned  to  them.  As 
one  would  expect,  the  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  with  each  type  of  combination  de¬ 
creased  as  the  number  of  fields  in  the 
combination  increased.  An  examination 
of  Table  II  reveals  that  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  206  combinations  were 
composed  of  three  or  more  subject-mat¬ 
ter  fields.  However,  one  needs  to  relate 
this  fact  to  the  number  of  teachers  with 
those  combinations  before  an  adequate 
evaluation  of  it  may  be  made.  It  will 
be  noted  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
teachers  included  in  the  study  had 
teaching  assignments  which  involved 
three  or  more  fields.  Over  one-half  of 
the  teachers  had  their  complete  assign- 
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ments  within  a  single  field  of  subject- 
matter. 

An  analysis  of  Table  II  to  show  the 
status  of  combinations  within  the  indi¬ 
vidual  states  revealed  that  aside  from 
the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  combinations  for  each  state  was  less 


third  of  the  combinations  were  non-re¬ 
curring,  that  is,  taught  by  a  single  teach¬ 
er.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  com¬ 
binations  were  taught  by  ten  or  fewer 
teachers.  This  high  proportion  of  infre¬ 
quently  occurring  combinations  appears 
excessive,  but  the  situation  loses  much 


TABLE  n 

The  Combinations  of  Subject-Matter  Fields  in  7,751  Teachers'  Assignments,  Distributed 
According  to  the  Number  of  Fields  Comprising  Each  Combination  and  the 
Number  of  Teachers  to  Whom  It  Was  Assigned 


Number  of 
Teachers 
Assigned  to 
the  Combination 

Number  or 
Combinations 

Total 

Combinations 

Total 

Teachers 

One 

Field 

Two 

Fields 

Three 

Fields 

Four 

Fields 

Five 

Fields 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

I 

3 

35 

25 

5 

68 

330 

68 

m 

»-3 

8 

22 

5 

35 

17.0 

85 

4-S 

S 

12 

19 

9.1 

85 

a 

6-10 

5 

15 

21 

10.2 

160 

11-20 

9 

8 

mm 

8.3 

258 

21-40 

6 

3 

4-4 

275 

41-100 

2 

*5 

3 

mm 

9-7 

1,218 

iS-7 

IOI-7S3 

10 

7 

IH 

■9 

8.3 

5,602 

72.3 

Total  Combinations 

Number 

12 

S8 

98 

33 

5 

206 

Percent 

s-s 

28.5 

47.6 

16.0 

2.4 

lOO.O 

Total  Teachers 

Number 

4,339 

2,775 

583 

49 

5 

7,752 

Percent 

56.0 

35-S 

7  5 

.6 

.1 

100.0 

Read  as  follows-.  Of  the  7,751  teachers,  2,775  or  35.8  percent  were  teaching  combinations 
made  up  of  two  thirds  (third  column).  These  2,775  teachers  were  teaching  a  total  of  58  such 
combinations,  which  represent  28.2  percent  of  the  total  of  206.  Of  these  58  combinations,  3 
were  taught  by  only  a  single  teacher  each,  8  were  taught  by  a  total  of  either  2  or  3  teachers 
each,  etc. 

than  that  of  the  combined  group,  the 
situations  within  the  states  were  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  combined  group. 

For  the  most  part,  the  percentages  of 
teachers  with  various  types  of  combina¬ 
tions  did  not  vary  widely  from  state  to 
state,  nor  from  that  of  the  combined 
group. 

FREQUENCY  OF  VARIOUS  TYPES 
OF  COMBINATIONS 

The  infrequent  occurrence  of  many  of 
the  combinations  indicates  that  there  is 
little  standardization  with  respect  to 
their  composition.  Approximately  one- 


of  its  significance  when  it  is  noted  that 
these  infrequently  occurring  combina¬ 
tions  were  being  taught  by  only  five 
percent  of  the  teachers.  Approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  teachers  had  com¬ 
binations  of  a  relatively  high  degree  of 
frequency;  i.  e.,  they  occurred  one  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  times. 

NUMBERS  OF  FIELDS  IN  TEACHERS*  AS¬ 
SIGNMENTS  IN  RELATION  TO  SIZES 
AND  TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS 

Table  III  shows  that  the  number  of 
fields  in  a  teacher’s  assignment  is  defi¬ 
nitely  related  to  the  enrollment  and 
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type  of  school  in  which  he  is  doing  his 
teaching.  Separate  classifications  of  the 
teachers,  by  enrollments  of  schools  and 
by  the  types  of  organization  prevailing 
in  the  schools  within  which  they  teach, 
revealed  that  the  percentage  of  teachers 
with  combinations  of  two  or  more  fields 
is  greatest  in  the  schools  of  smallest  en¬ 
rollment  and  in  the  schools  organized  on 
a  six-year  basis.  The  percentage  of 
teachers  working  within  a  single-field 
of  subject-matter  is  greatest  in  the 
schools  of  largest  enrollments  and  in  the 
schools  organized  on  a  three-year  basis. 
It  should  not  be  assumed,  however,  that 
the  three-year  schools  were  also  the 
largest  schoob.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
group  of  schools  of  medium  enrollment, 
151-350,  contained  the  greatest  number 
of  both  the  six-year  and  the  three-year 
schools. 

TYPES  OP  FIELDS  CONSTITUTING 
teachers’  ASSIGNMENTS 

Each  teacher’s  teaching  assignment 
was  analyzed  to  determine  which  of  the 
various  subject-matter  fields  had  been 


combined  to  form  his  assignment.  Al¬ 
though  the  majority  of  the  206  differ¬ 
ent  combinations  occurred  only  infre¬ 
quently,  nevertheless,  except  for  seven 
IX)ssible  combinations,  every  one  of  the 
twelve  subject-matter  fields  was  being 
taught  by  at  least  one  teacher  in  some 
form  of  combination  with  every  other 
subject-matter  field.  No  teacher  was 
teaching  the  field  of  agriculture  in  com¬ 
bination  with  art,  commerce,  English, 
home  economics,  languages,  or  music. 
No  teacher  was  teaching  the  field  of  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  in  combination  with  lan¬ 
guages.  There  were  teachers  teaching 
each  of  the  fields  of  science,  social  stud¬ 
ies,  and  physical  education,  in  some 
form  of  combination,  with  every  other 
subject-matter  field. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  adequately 
preparing  teachers  for  such  a  wide  var¬ 
iety  of  combinations  is  obvious.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  majority  of  the  combinations 
involve  only  a  small  number  of  teachers, 
thereby  obviating  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  apparent  seriousness  of  the 
situation. 


TABLE  III 

Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Aii  Teachers  with  Various  Sizes  of  Combinations 


Number  op 

Fields  in 

Teaching  Cominations 

Size  of  School 

Type  of  School 

Total 

Group 

1-150 

ISI-3SO 

3SI-SOO 

3 -year 

4-year 

6-year 

Total  Teachers . 

940 

4,486 

2,32s 

564 

S,29S 

1,892 

7,7S* 

One  Field: 

Number . 

389 

2,432 

1,5*8 

37* 

3,030 

938 

4,339 

Percent . 

41.4 

54.2 

65.2 

6s -8 

57-2 

49.6 

S6.o 

Two  Fields: 

Number . 

392 

1,670 

7*3 

167 

*,847 

76* 

2,775 

Percent . 

41.7 

37-2 

2g.6 

34-9 

40,2 

35S 

Three  Fields: 

Number . 

147 

348 

26 

389 

168 

583 

Percent . 

15.6 

7.8 

4.6 

7  3 

8.9 

7-5 

Four  Fields: 

Number . 

33 

0 

27 

32 

49 

Percent . 

H 

0 

.5 

1.2 

.6 

Five  Fields: 

Number . 

0 

2 

3 

5 

Percent . 

HI 

Hi 

0 

./ 

.1 

.1 

Average  Number  Fields 

per  Teacher . 

1.77 

1-55 

139 

z-39 

1.51 

1.62 

1-53 
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The  fields  most  frequently  combined 
with  each  of  the  subject-matter  fields 
were  as  follows: 

Agriculture:  science,  industrial  arts 
Art:  English,  music,  home  economics 
Commerce:  social  studies,  mathematics,  Eng¬ 
lish,  physical  education 
English:  languages,  social  studies 
Home  economics:  science,  English,  physical 
education 

Industrial  arts:  physical  education,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science 

Languages:  English,  social  studies 
Music:  English,  social  studies 
Science:  mathematics,  physical  education 
Social  studies:  English,  physical  education 
Physical  education:  social  studies,  science 

An  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  combinations  were  standardized 
from  state  to  state  indicated  there  was 
marked  variation  in  the  composition  of 
the  combinations.  Over  one-half  of  the 
206  combinations  were  found  in  only 
one  or  two  states.  Slightly  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  combinations  were  found 
in  all  six  states.  Excepting  the  single¬ 
field  combinations,  which  were  found  to 
occur  in  all  six  states,  the  combinations 
most  likely  to  be  found  in  all  six  states 
were  those  in  the  two-field  classification. 
Slightly  over  one-half  of  the  fifty-eight 
two-field  combinations  were  found  in  all 
six  states. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  TRAINING 
OF  TEACHERS  AND  THE  FIELD  COMBINA¬ 
TIONS  WHICH  CONSTITUTED  THEIR 
TEACHING  ASSIGNMENTS 

The  situation  that  exists  with  respect 
to  the  field  combinations  in  the  assign¬ 
ments  of  teachers  is  directly  related  to 
the  combinations  of  fields  in  which 
teachers  have  prepared  themselves.  If 
no  teacher  prepared  himself  to  teach  a 
unique,  that  is,  an  infrequently  occur¬ 
ring,  combination  of  fields,  then, 
ideally,  there  would  be  no  teacher  teach¬ 
ing  that  combination.  It  does  not  fol¬ 
low,  however,  that  the  converse  of  this 
statement  is  necessarily  true.  The  fact 


that  no  teacher,  or  only  a  small  number 
of  teachers,  is  teaching  a  particular  com¬ 
bination  of  fields  is  not  sufficient  ha«!is 
for  declaring  that  the  existence,  or  con¬ 
tinued  existence,  of  the  combination 
represents  an  unwise  assignment  of  a 
teacher  to  teaching  duties.  Such  a  declar¬ 
ation  would  be  partially  justified  if  it 
could  be  demonstrated  that  relatively 
few  persons  were  prepared  by  training 
to  teach  a  combination  of  fields.  Wise 
administration  of  personnel  requires  the 
setting  up  of  teacher  assignments  so 
that  any  occurring  vacancy  may  be 
filled  without  undue  disturbance  of  other 
teachers’  assignments.  Such  could  not 
be  done  if  only  a  small  number  of  per¬ 
sons  was  trained  to  teach  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  fields  called  for  by  the  vacancy. 

Therefore,  in  this  study  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  a  teaching  combination,  as  d^ 
termined  by  its  frequency  of  occurrence, 
was  further  evaluated  by  the  extent  to 
which  teachers  had  prepared  themselves 
to  teach  it.  Adequate  preparation  for 
the  teaching  of  a  given  field  has  been 
defined  as  at  least  fifteen  semester  hours 
of  training  in  the  field.  This  definition 
of  adequate  preparation,  although  ad¬ 
mittedly  representative  of  meagre  train¬ 
ing  in  some  fields,  conforms  generally 
to  the  North  Central  Association’s  stand¬ 
ard  for  the  minimum  acceptable  train¬ 
ing  for  a  teacher  of  that  field. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  definition 
of  acceptable  training,  the  combination 
of  fields  in  which  the  teacher  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  teach  was  determined  for  each 
teacher  who  had  supplied  data  concern¬ 
ing  his  training.^  As  one  would  expect, 
the  number  of  fields  which  teachers 

‘  The  training  item  for  physical  education  was 
not  included  in  the  original  questionnaire  to 
teachers.  Data  relative  to  this  item  were  obtained 
by  means  of  a  follow-up  inquiry  to  the  principals 
of  the  cooperating  schools.  Since  returns  were  not 
received  from  all  principals,  the  data  relative  to 
the  training  of  teachers  in  the  field  of  physical 
education  do  not  represent  complete  information 
for  all  teachers. 
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were  prepared  to  teach  was  usually 
greater  than  the  number  of  fields  they 
were  actually  teaching  during  the  school 
year  1940-41. 

The  number  of  fields  which  teachers 
were  prepared  to  teach  is  summarized  in 
Table  IV.  Over  one-half  of  the  teachers 
were  prepared  to  teach  three  or  more 
fields.  The  average  number  of  fields  for 
which  the  teachers  were  prepared  was 
2.8. 

The  numbers  of  teachers  who  were 
prepared  to  teach  each  subject-matter 
field  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  informa¬ 
tion  in  this  graph  cannot  be  compared 
directly  with  that  contained  in  Figure 
I  since  the  individual  teachers  repre- 


Number  and  Percent  of  Teachers  Who 
Were  Prepared  to  Teach  Field  Combina¬ 
tions  OF  Various  Sizes 


Number  of  Fields 
in  Combination 

Number 
of  Teachers 

Percent 
of  Teachers 

One . 

493 

6.40 

Two . 

3,622 

3400 

Three . 

3.038 

39-40 

Four . 

1,273 

16.50 

Five . 

257 

3-33 

Six . 

36 

.34 

Seven . 

2 

•03 

Total . 

7,711 

100.00 

sented  are  not  exactly  the  same  in  both 
cases.  A  comparison  of  the  two  graphs 
by  fields  will,  however,  give  for  the 
group  of  teachers  included  in  this  study 
a  fair  approximation  to  the  ratio  be¬ 
tween  the  number  teaching  a  given  field 
and  the  number  prepared  to  teach  that 
field.  In  only  one  field,  for  which  there 
was  complete  information  concerning 
the  teachers,  is  it  indicated  that  the 
number  prepared  to  teach  was  less  than 
the  number  actually  teaching  in  the 
field.  That  field  was  commerce. 

The  number  and  percentage  of  teach¬ 
ers  prepared  to  teach  each  existing  com¬ 
bination  was  determined  for  the  combi¬ 


nations  occurring  in  each  subject-matter 
field.  For  each  field,  the  percentage 
teaching  each  combination  occurring  in 
that  field  was  then  compared  with  the 
percentage  prepared  to  teach  the  com¬ 
bination.  This  was  done  to  determine 
whether  a  consideration  of  training  for 
particular  combinations  altered  their  ap¬ 
parent  uniqueness  as  determined  by  fre¬ 
quency  of  occurrence.  It  was  apparent 
from  a  study  of  the  comparisons  that 
certain  combinations  of  fields,  which 
were  being  infrequently  taught,  had 
much  larger  percentages  of  teachers  pre¬ 
pared  to  teach  them  than  did  some  of 
the  combinations  which  occurred  with 
a  high  degree  of  frequency.  When  each 
case  was  judged  on  the  basis  of  per¬ 
centages  of  teachers  prepared  to  teach 
the  combination,  it  was  obvious  that 
certain  of  the  infrequently  occurring 
combinations  were  more  justifiable  on  a 
logical  basis  than  were  some  of  the 
others  which  occurred  relatively  fre¬ 
quently.  That  is,  the  uniqueness  of 
some  combinations  as  determined  by  the 
frequency  of  their  occurrence,  was  more 
apparent  than  real. 

ASSIGNMENTS  OF  BEGINNING  TEACHERS 

Of  the  7,751  teachers  included  in  the 
study,  578  or  7.5  percent  were  new  and 
inexperienced  teachers.  Approximately 
one-fifth  of  the  beginning  teachers  were 
in  schools  with  enrollments  below  15 1; 
approximately  four-fifths  were  in  schools 
with  enrollments  below  351.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  teachers  in  the  two  enroll¬ 
ment  groups,  beginning  teachers  only 
considered,  was  slightly  greater  than 
when  all  teachers  combined  were  con¬ 
sidered. 

When  information  relative  to  the 
numbers  and  percentages  of  the  new 
and  inexperienced  teachers  who  had 
been  assigned  various  t)rpes  of  combi¬ 
nations  was  compared  with  similar  in¬ 
formation  for  all  teachers  in  the  study, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  beginning 
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teacher  had  less  desirable  assignments 
so  far  as  the  number  of  fields  in  the 
assignments  was  concerned.  In  every 
state  except  one,  the  percentages  of  be¬ 
ginning  teachers  assigned  duties  wholly 
within  one  field  were  less  than  the  cor¬ 
responding  percentages  for  all  teachers 
combined.  In  every  state,  the  percent¬ 
ages  of  beginning  teachers  with  assign¬ 
ments  of  two,  three,  and  four  fields  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  corresponding  percentages  of 
all  teachers  combined.  No  beginning 
teacher  had  an  assignment  of  more  than 
four  fields. 

A  slightly  greater  percentage  of  the 
beginning  teachers,  in  comparison  with 
the  total  group  of  teachers,  held  assign¬ 
ments  involving  the  infrequently  occur¬ 
ring  combinations. 

The  extracurricular  assignments  of 
beginning  teachers  differed  only  slightly 
from  those  of  an  equal  number  selected 
at  random  with  one  or  more  years  of 
teaching  experience.  Approximately  one- 
[  half  of  the  teachers  in  each  group  were 
:  assigned  responsibility  for  only  one  ac¬ 
tivity.  Approximately  one-seventh  in 
each  group  had  no  activity  to  supervise. 
Over  one-half  of  the  teachers  in  each 
group  who  were  directing  extracurricular 
activities  had  at  least  some  of  their  ac¬ 
tivities  in  areas  directly  related  to  their 
teaching  assignment,  whereas  over  one- 
fourth  had  some  in  areas  which  were  un¬ 
related  to  their  teaching  assignments. 

ADEQUACY  OF  TEACHERS*  PREPARATION 
FOR  THEIR  ASSIGNMENTS 

In  a  school  accredited  by  the  North 
Central  Association  no  teacher  should 
be  assigned  to  a  field  of  subject-matter 
unless  he  has  at  least  fifteen  semester 
hours  of  training  in  the  field. ^  Admin¬ 
istrators,  however,  often  consider  local 
circumstances  a  sufficient  justification 

’  This  is  not  strictly  true  in  the  fields  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  foreign  language,  but  is  assumed  to 
be  true  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


for  the  circumvention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  standard  for  minimum  training 
and  thus  assign  teachers  to  duties  in 
fields  in  which  they  are  inadequately 
prepared.  The  extent  to  which  such  a 
practice  obtained  in  the  schools  includ¬ 
ed  in  this  study  is  shown  in  Figure  4. 
All  fields  were  being  taught  in  some 
cases  by  inadequately  trained  teachers. 
The  field  of  music  had  the  least  number 
of  teachers  who  were  inadequately 
trained;  physical  education  had  the 
greatest  number. 

USE  OF  EXCESSIVE  NUMBERS  OF  ’ 

TEACHERS  IN  VARIOUS  FIELDS 

From  the  administrators’  form  of  the 
questionnaire,  information  was  obtained 
relative  to  the  number  of  classes  being 
taught  in  each  of  five  different  fields; 
namely,  commerce,  English,  languages, 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies, 
and  the  number  of  teachers  being  util¬ 
ized  to  teach  these  classes.  From  these 
data,  it  was  possible  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  instructional  offering 
in  each  of  the  fields  had  been  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  staffs  of  the  schools. 
Other  fields  were  excluded  from  consid¬ 
eration  since  there  appeared  to  be  no 
marked  tendency  for  schools  to  use  more 
than  the  minimum  number  of  teachers 
required  to  care  for  the  instructional  of¬ 
ferings  in  such  fields. 

Since  administrators  do  not  agree  up¬ 
on  the  number  of  classes  which  consti¬ 
tute  a  reasonable  assignment  for  a  teach¬ 
er,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  any  hard 
and  fast  statements  regarding  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  in  excess  of  a  reasonable 
minimum  requirement  in  each  field. 
However,  for  purposes  of  comparison 
here,  an  assignment  of  five  classes  in  the 
fields  of  commerce,  English,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  languages,  and  social  studies  was  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  a  reasonable  load  for  a 
teacher,  and  four  in  the  field  of  science. 
Any  other  assumption  concerning  the 
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number  of  classes  in  a  reasonable  teach¬ 
ing  load  could  have  been  made  without 
altering  the  conclusions  of  the  compari¬ 
sons  of  the  fields.  On  the  basis  of  the 
assumption  made  here,  the  minimum 
number  of  teachers  needed  to  teach  the 
instructional  offering  in  each  field  was 
determined.  Table  V  shows  the  number 
of  teachers  in  each  field,  the  minimum 
number  necessary  under  the  above  as¬ 
sumption,  and  the  excess,  in  percentages. 


vealed  that  a  necessary  first  step  was 
the  elimination  from  the  high  schools  of 
all  situations  which  contributed  to  the 
employment  of  teachers  who  were  not 
adequately  prepared.  The  Committee 
believed  that  by  doing  this,  situations 
of  such  a  character  could  be  created  in 
the  schools  that  there  would  be  no  ne¬ 
cessity  for  an  administrator  to  employ 
a  teacher  who  was  inadequately  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  work.  The  conclusions 


TABLE  V 

Number  of  Teachers  in  Each  of  Six  Fields,  the  Minimum  Number  Necessary  in  Those 
Fields,  and  the  Percent  of  Excess  of  the  Present  Number  over  the  Minimum  Number 


Field 

Present 
Number  of 
Teachers 
in  the  Field 

Minimum 

Number 

Necessary 

Percent  of 
Excess  of  Present 
Number  Over 
Minimum  Number 

Commerce . 

1042 

961 

8.4 

English . 

1840 

1456 

26.4 

Languages . 

7S8 

642 

I8.I 

Mathematics . 

108s 

839 

29-3 

Science . 

1421 

1106 

28.4 

Social  Studies . 

IS79 

1118 

41.2 

of  the  present  number  over  the  mini¬ 
mum  number  necessary. 

Even  on  the  basis  of  the  liberal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  “reasonable  load”  used  here, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  considerably  greater 
number  of  different  teachers  was  used  in 
each  field  than  was  necessary  to  care  for 
the  instructional  offering.  The  fields  of 
commerce  and  languages  tended  to  be 
concentrated  among  a  less  excessive 
number  of  teachers  than  did  the  other 
fields. 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
REFORMS 

The  objective  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Subject-Matter  Preparation  of  High 
School  Teachers  was  to  secure  better 
prepared  teachers  in  the  high  schools.^ 
To  do  this,  the  Committee’s  study  re- 

I  Footnotes,  p.  *71. 


which  were  then  evaluated  represented 
the  reforms  which  the  Committee 
proposed  for  the  attainment  of  im¬ 
proved  teaching  assignments  within  high 
schools.  Those  reforms  are  stated  in  the 
early  paragraphs  of  this  report. 

The  evaluation  of  the  proposed  re¬ 
forms  needed  to  be  concerned  with  only 
two  questions;  namely,  (a)  whether  the 
reforms  would  achieve  that  which  was 
desired,  and  (6)  whether  the  reforms 
suggested  were  feasible  in  local  situa¬ 
tions.  The  second  question  implied,  of 
course,  a  consideration  of  the  types  of 
problems  which  an  administrator  might 
face  were  he  to  attempt  to  effect  the 
forms  in  his  school.  The  discussion, 
therefore,  in  this  section,  will  be  cen¬ 
tered  around  these  two  bases  of  evalua¬ 
tion.  The  suggested  reforms  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  first  in  the  light  of  the  first 
basis  of  evaluation. 
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Wat  THE  REFORMS  ACHIEVE  THAT 
WHICH  IS  DESIRED? 

The  Committee,  in  proposing  its  re¬ 
forms,  assumed  that  their  realization 
would  result  in  the  employment  of 
teachers  who  were  better  trained  for 
their  teaching  duties.  That  is,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  assumed  a  very  definite  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  type  of  situation  it 
wished  to  establish  in  high  schools  and 
the  training  of  teachers  who  would  be 
teaching  in  those  situations.  It  is  well 
to  consider  the  validity  of  this  assump¬ 
tion  in  the  light  of  the  situations  that 
already  prevail  in  the  schools.  Do  the 
schools  which  approximate  most  closely 
the  situations  envisaged  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  the  most  adequately  pre¬ 
pared  teachers? 

To  answer  this  question,  one  must 
have  in  mind  measures  indicating  the 
present  assignment  situations  within  the 
schools.  Two  such  measures,  which  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  degree  to  which  a  school 
has  effected  the  suggested  reforms,  are 
the  average  number  of  fields  per  teacher 
per  school  and  the  percentage  of  excess 
in  the  number  of  teachers  being  used  in 
various  fields  over  the  minimum  reason¬ 
able  number  which  could  have  cared  for 
the  offerings  in  those  fields.  These  two 
measures,  respectively  designated  as  the 
field  index  of  a  school  and  the  concen¬ 
tration  index  of  a  school,  have  already 
been  defined  in  this  discussion. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  have  in  mind 
a  measure  indicating  the  adequacy  of  a  * 
teacher’s  preparation  for  his  assigned 
duties.  In  this  study,  that  measure  has 
been  based  upon  the  number  of  semes¬ 
ter  hours  of  training  a  teacher  held  in 
his  various  teaching  fields.  The  writer 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
semester  hours  in  a  given  field  is  not 
necessarily  a  valid  measure  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  competency  in  that  field.  However, 
he  justifies  its  use  here  on  the  basis  of 


its  general  acceptance  as  an  index  of 
preparation.  The  preparation  indexes  of 
a  teacher  and  a  school,  defined  earlier 
in  this  discussion,  have  been  used  as 
measures  of  the  extent  to  which  a  school 
was  adequately  prepared  for  its  duties. 
The  degree  of  relationship  between  the 
preparation  indexes  and  each  of  the  in¬ 
dexes  indicating  present  status  within 
the  schools  gives  a  measure  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  realization  of  the  reforms 
has  resulted  in  the  placement  of  better 
prepared  teachers  in  the  high  schools. 

To  determine  this  degree  of  relation¬ 
ship,  the  “within  states”  coefficient  of 
correlation,  computed  by  the  method  of 
analysis  of  co- variance,  was  used.  Co¬ 
efficients  were  computed  on  the  basis  of 
measures  obtained  from  all  of  the  660 
schools  included  in  the  study. 

The  correlations  thus  obtained  were: 


School  preparation  index  and  school 

field  index  . 373 

School  preparation  index  and  school 
concentration  index . 084 


These  low  correlations,  based  on  condi¬ 
tions  now  prevailing  in  the  schools, 
demonstrate  that  mere  realization  of 
ideal  teaching  situations  is  not  enough 
to  insure  the  placement  of  teachers  who 
have  superior  training  for  their  posi¬ 
tions.  The  fact  that  the  ideal  teaching 
situations  are  not  always  staffed  by  the 
best  prepared  teachers  indicated  one  of 
two  things  or  possibly  both.  Either  well 
trained  teachers  are  not  available  or  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  not  taking  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  opportunities  to  place 
them  in  their  schools.  The  latter  possi¬ 
bility  is  probably  the  more  plausible  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  present  situation. 

One  other  approach  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  reforms  would  achieve  that 
which  was  desired  can  be  made  by  a 
consideration  of  the  one  which  dealt 
with  “related  fields.”  In  essence,  this 
reform  stated  that  teachers  should,  so 
far  as  possible,  be  assigned  to  related 
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fields  of  subject-matter.  The  question 
arises  as  to  whether  administrators, 
starting  out  to  put  this  reform  into  ef¬ 
fect,  would  realize  situations  of  the  type 
which  the  Committee  had  in  mind.  To 
answer  this  question,  each  administrator 
to  whom  the  original  questionnaires 
were  sent  was  asked  to  indicate  the 
fields  which  he  considered  related  to 
each  of  eleven  different  fields.  The  re¬ 
actions  to  this  request  showed  that  “re¬ 
lated  fields”  meant  widely  different 
things  to  different  administrators.  It 
was  obvious  that  assignments  of  teach¬ 
ers  to  duties  in  related  fields  by  admin¬ 
istrators  with  as  widely  varying  con¬ 
cepts  as  represented  in  their  listings, 
would  not  result  in  much  improvement 
over  the  assignments  which  already  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  schools.  In  order  to  attain 
the  simplified  status  of  combinations  of 
fields,  which  the  Committee  had  in  mind 
when  it  spoke  of  “related  fields,”  a  clear 
cut,  acceptable  definition  of  the  “related 
field”  concept  will  have  to  be  evolved 
for  use  by  administrators. 

The  above  analysis  leads  the  writer 
to  conclude  that  the  reforms  suggested 
will  not,  per  se,  result  in  the  elimination 
of  inadequately  trained  teachers  from 
high  schools. 

ARE  THE  SUGGESTED  REFORMS  FEASIBLE 
IN  LOCAL  SITUATIONS? 

A  second  basis  upon  which  the  sug¬ 
gested  reforms  were  to  be  evaluated  was 
their  feasibility  in  local  situations. 

When  the  writer  visited  each  of  the 
thirty-eight  schools,  he  had  two  major 
questions  in  mind  which  he  wished  an¬ 
swered.  The  first  was  whether  it  would 
be  administratively  possible  for  the 
school  to  adjust  its  teacher  assignments 
to  conform  to  the  suggested  reforms. 
The  second  was  whether  such  adjust¬ 
ments  could  be  made  without  violating 
the  principal’s  philosophy  of  sound  ad¬ 
ministrative  procedure.  The  answers  to 


the  two  questions  were  not  necessarily 
the  same  in  a  particular  school.  As  the 
visits  to  the  schools  progressed,  it  be¬ 
came  increasingly  evident  that  the  fac¬ 
tor  which  had  the  most  influence  on  the 
answers  received  was  the  apparent  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  administrator.  If  the 
administrator  appeared  ineffective,  he 
usually  maintained  that  necessary  ad¬ 
justments  were  impossible  of  attain¬ 
ment.  Such  administrators  usually  jus¬ 
tified  the  situations  prevailing  in  their 
schools  by  a  philosophy  of  administra¬ 
tion  which  was  predicated  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  obtaining  in  the  school.  No  changes 
could  be  made  in  such  systems,  there¬ 
fore,  without  violating  that  which  was 
called  an  administrative  philosophy.  If 
the  administrator  appeared  to  be  an  ef¬ 
fective  one,  he  usually  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that,  given  a  few  years  in  which  to 
do  it,  the  reforms  could  be  effected  in 
his  school.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
administrators  usually  already  had  plans 
for  the  assignment  of  teachers  which 
they  were  gradually  applying  as  oppor¬ 
tunities  presented  themselves. 

The  consideration  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  possibilities  of  making  the  necessary 
adjustments  in  teacher  assignments  so 
as  to  conform  to  the  suggested  reforms 
will  be  undertaken  first.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  real  restrictive  factors 
on  possible  adjustments  do  obtain  in 
many  schools. 

Extensive  school  offerings  and  pecu¬ 
liarly  trained  teachers,  both  of  which 
may  have  become  deeply  entrenched 
over  many  years,  often  are  insuperable 
difficulties  for  the  administrator  to  sur¬ 
mount  when  he  is  building  a  schedule 
of  classes.  Often  the  only  possible  solu¬ 
tions  are  those  which  violate  the  sug¬ 
gested  reforms.  The  visits  to  the  schools 
revealed  that  those  systems  which  had 
added  such  courses  as  occupations,  guid¬ 
ance,  safety,  car  driving,  consumer  edu¬ 
cation,  etc.,  without  concomitant  ad- 
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justments  in  the  previous  school  offer¬ 
ings  often  faced  difficult  assignment  sit¬ 
uations.  Classes  formerly  taught  by  the 
teachers  to  whom  the  new  courses  were 
assigned  had  to  be  assigned  to  other 
teachers,  thereby  introducing  a  compli¬ 
cating  factor,  ^hools  in  which  normal 
training  courses  were  regularly  offered 
often  had  scheduling  difficulties  which 
obviated  more  desirable  teaching  assign¬ 
ments.  The  teachers  of  long  tenure 
within  a  system  who  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  teaching  unique  combinations 
of  fields  were  found  to  present  real  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  the  realization  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  reforms. 

Frequent  turnover  of  either  the  teach¬ 
ing  or  administrative  staff  of  a  school 
prevents  any  possibility  of  permanently 
adjusting  the  teaching  assignments  in 
the  school.  It  is  equally  true,  however, 
that  schools  with  little  turnover  often 
have  much  difficulty  in  immediately  ef¬ 
fecting  any  reforms  in  assignments. 

Administrators  who  must  contend 
with  officious  boards  of  education  are 
often  hindered  in  their  assignments  of 
teachers. 

In  some  states,  the  policy  of  employ¬ 
ing  a  teaching  superintendent  and  a 
teaching  principal  creates  a  situation 
which  complicates  the  assignment  of 
teachers  in  harmony  with  the  suggested 
reforms.  The  two  administrative  offi¬ 
cers  usually  have  only  part  of  a  full 
teaching  load. 

A  final  factor  restricting  a  school  in 
adjusting  its  assignments  is  the  emer¬ 
gency  replacements  of  teachers  which 
often  must  be  made.  Resignations 
shortly  before  the  opening  of  school  and 
within  the  school  year  frequently  neces¬ 
sitate  the  employment  of  teachers  who 
are  not  completely  prepared  for  the 
work  which  they  must  undertake.  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  however,  usually  look  up¬ 
on  such  assignments  as  temporary. 

An  analysis  of  the  assignments  and 


training  of  the  new  and  inexperienced 
teachers  included  in  the  study  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  extent  to  which  adminis¬ 
trators  had  found  it  possible  to  place 
them  advantageously.  Of  the  7,751 
teachers  included  in  the  study,  578  be¬ 
gan  their  teaching  careers  in  the  fall 
of  1940.  Of  these  578  teachers,  350 
(60.6  percent)  were  teaching  wholly 
within  fields  in  which  they  held  major 
preparation:  twenty-five  or  more  semes¬ 
ter  hours  of  training.  An  additional  130 
teachers  (22.5  percent)  had  at  least 
one-half  of  their  assignments  in  fields 
in  which  they  held  major  preparation. 
The  remaining  98  teachers  (17.9  per¬ 
cent)  were,  in  more  than  one-half  of 
their  assignments,  in  fields  other  than 
those  in  which  they  held  major  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  fact  that  fewer  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  beginning  teachers  were 
teaching  a  major  portion  of  their  as¬ 
signments  in  fields  other  than  those  in 
which  they  had  had  major  preparation 
indicates  that  the  administrators  of  the 
schools  included  in  this  study,  to  a  large 
extent,  had  been  able  to  effect  what  the 
reform  was  hoped  to  achieve. 

Some  evidence  of  the  reasons  why  be¬ 
ginning  teachers  are  assigned  duties  out¬ 
side  their  major  fields  of  training  was 
obtained  from  the  school  visits.  In  the 
thirty-eight  schools,  there  were  thirteen 
inexperienced  teachers  who  were  doing 
part  of  their  teaching  outside  their  fields 
of  major  preparation.  Eight  of  these 
thirteen  teachers  were  teaching  or  direct¬ 
ing  either  athletics,  music,  or  art,  and 
had  been  employed  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  their  ability  or  training  to  work 
in  these  specialized  areas.  The  duties  of 
these  teachers  in  their  fields  of  special¬ 
ization  constituted  the  minor,  albeit  the 
most  important,  part  of  their  total 
teaching  assignment.  Therefore,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  remainder  of  their 
assignments  fell  outside  such  specializa¬ 
tion. 
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In  the  case  of  every  one  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  teachers  the  administrator  of  the 
school  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
would  have  been  administratively  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  improve  the  assign¬ 
ment.  The  writer,  in  every  case  except 
one,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  admin¬ 
istrator  could  have  made  a  better  assign¬ 
ment  if  he  had  been  more  discriminat¬ 
ing  in  his  selection  of  teachers.  The  ex¬ 
ception  involved  a  teacher  who  had  been 
employed  to  teach  a  three-field  combi¬ 
nation,  in  only  one  field  of  which  did 
she  hold  major  preparation.  Although 
the  teacher  held  a  major  preparation  in 
one  of  the  fields  and  minor  preparation 
in  the  other  two,  her  assignment  gave 
her  a  very  heavy  load  during  her  first 
year  of  teaching.  To  have  assigned  this 
teacher  in  accordance  with  the  suggest¬ 
ed  reform  would  have  necessitated  ad¬ 
justments  in  the  duties  of  other  teach¬ 
ers  on  the  staff.  This  the  administrator 
was  not  willing  to  do  since  he  would 
have  had  to  disturb  other  assignments 
which,  in  his  judgment,  were  satis¬ 
factory. 

A  final  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  proposed  reforms  are  ad¬ 
ministratively  possible  can  be  found  in 
the  individual  schools  whose  present  as¬ 
signment  situations  correspond  closely 
with  those  envisaged  by  the  reforms.  On 
the  basis  of  the  experiences  of  these 
schools,  it  must  be  said  that,  given  a 
sufficient  period  of  time  in  which  to  ef¬ 
fect  them,  the  proposed  reforms  are  ad¬ 
ministratively  feasible. 

Of  the  schools  visited  by  the  writer, 
those  in  which  the  reforms  had  already 
been  largely  realized  reported  very  sim¬ 
ilar  experiences  in  achieving  them.  Each 
of  the  schools  had  done  so  through  the 
leadership  of  an  administrator  who  had 
been  alert  to  the  personnel  problems  in 
his  school  and  who  had  made  some  ef¬ 
fort  to  resolve  them.  Usually  some  sort 
of  planned  procedure  which  had  been  in 


operation  over  a  period  of  years  was 
employed.  Such  an  approach  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  required  in  all  cases. 

The  second  question  which  the  writer 
had  in  mind  as  he  visited  the  schoob 
was  whether  the  suggested  reforms  could 
be  effected  without  violating  the  admin¬ 
istrators’  philosophies  of  sound  admin¬ 
istrative  procedure.  A  consideration  of 
the  reactions  to  this  question  will  now 
be  undertaken  as  a  final  means  of  eval¬ 
uating  the  efficacy  of  the  proposed  re¬ 
forms. 

In  examining  the  reform  respecting 
the  assignments  of  beginning  teachers 
in  the  light  of  current  administrative 
procedure,  one  major  conflict  was  en¬ 
countered.  It  arose  out  of  one  of  the 
implications  of  the  reform  which  holds 
that  adjustments  should  be  made  in  the 
assignments  of  other  teachers  on  the 
staff  so  that  the  new  or  inexperienced 
teacher  might  teach  in  his  field  or  fields 
of  best  preparation.  To  many  admin¬ 
istrators,  such  a  procedure  would  be 
questionable.  The  following  quotations 
are  typical: 

I  avoid  any  shifting  of  older  teachers  by 
employing  teachers  for  specific  fields  of  in¬ 
struction.  I  should  not  be  willing  to  disturb 
the  programs  of  other  teachers  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  training  of  a  new  teacher.  If  the  new 
teacher  is  not  qualified  for  the  position  that 
is  op)en,  that  is  my  fault  as  superintendent, 
and  I  could  not  justify  placing  other  teachers 
to  inconvenience  to  correct  an  error  of  my 
own.  However,  if  teachers  voluntarily  offered 
to  shift  their  schedules  slightly  to  make  a  new 
staff  member  happier,  I  should  not  object. 

A  new  teacher  should  not  be  employed  until 
his  fields  of  training  were  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  fields  already  being  taught. 

Teachers  should  be  employed  to  fit  the  va¬ 
cancy  instead  of  making  the  school  fit  the 
teacher. 

Doing  this  assumes  an  error  in  selecting 
teachers.  New  teachers  should  be  engaged  to 
fill  certain  vacancies. 

I  always  try  to  assign  old  teachers  so  they 
are  teaching  in  their  major  fields,  then  elect 
new  teachers  accordingly. 

However,  some  administrators  would 
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be  willing  to  make  such  adjustments  in 
the  assignments  of  older  teachers  under 
certain  circumstances: 

...  if  the  teacher  shifted  would  do  an 
equally  good  or  better  piece  of  work  than  he 
is  now  doing. 

...  if  I  thought  the  new  teacher  had  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  exceeding  the  older  teacher’s 
achievements. 

...  in  case  it  could  be  done  without  lower¬ 
ing  the  morale  of  the  faculty. 

...  if  school  or  students  would  be  benefitted 
by  the  change. 

These  comments  appear  to  be  justifi¬ 
able  criticism  of  this  particular  reform. 
Any  application  of  the  reform  should, 
therefore,  take  into  consideration  pos¬ 
sible  conflict  with  current  attitudes  of 
administrators. 

A  few  administrators  raised  ques¬ 
tions,  concerning  the  interpretation  of 
the  phrase  “best  prepared”  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  reform  respecting  beginning 
teachers’  assignments.  The  following 
comments  are  pertinent  here: 

“Best  prepared”  should  be  taken  at  its  face 
value  rather  than  considered  as  “best  academi¬ 
cally  prepared.” 

The  best  prepared  English  teacher  might 
also  be  the  best  teacher  in  several  subject- 
matter  fields  if  she  were  given  the  opportunity. 
Mere  hours  of  credit  do  not  make  a  teacher 
"prepared.” 

Teacher  need  not  be  “best  prepared”  if 
subject  is  within  interest  scope  of  teacher. 
Daily  study  often  causes  a  teacher  to  present 
subjects  much  more  clearly  than  a  master  in 
the  field. 

“Best  preparation”  must  take  into  account 
ability,  personality,  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
teacher. 

A  good,  well  informed  teacher  can  teach  in 
most  subjects — exclude  tbe  technical  sciences 
and  mathematics — and  do  a  good  job. 

The  reform  respecting  the  assignment 
of  teachers  to  “related  fields”  of  sub¬ 
ject-matter  provoked  conflicts  with  the 
philosophies  of  some  administrators. 
Those  administrators  who  believed  that 
staff  members  should  be  available  for 
use  in  any  capacity  so  long  as  they  were 
adequately  prepared  for  the  duties  to 


which  they  were  assigned  objected  to 
the  proposal  that  their  assignments 
should  be  restricted  to  “related  fields.” 
Most  of  these  administrators  agreed  that 
the  reform  should  be  applicable  to  the 
majority  of  teachers’  assignments,  but 
maintained  that  there  were  times  when 
a  deviation  from  the  suggested  practice 
would  be  justified. 

The  reform  stating  that  the  classes  in 
a  given  field  should  be  confined  to  the 
minimum  number  of  teachers  consistent 
with  “reasonable  teaching  loads”  ap¬ 
peared,  on  the  basis  of  all  evidence,  to 
be  attainable  without  violating  any  of 
the  current  conceptions  of  sound  admin¬ 
istrative  procedure.  Objections  were 
raised  against  the  reform,  but  these 
were  on  the  basis  of  its  feasibility  and 
have  already  been  touched  upon  in  an 
earlier  section  of  this  discussion. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  this 
study,  the  following  program  of  action 
pertaining  to  the  proposed  reforms  in 
teaching  assignments  is  made  to  the 
North  Central  Association  Conunittee 
on  Preparation  of  High  School  Teach¬ 
ers. 

1.  Since  many  schools  would  have 
real  difficulties  in  immediately,  or  con¬ 
sistently,  effecting  some  of  the  reforms, 
completely  or  in  part,  there  should  be 
no  incorporation  of  the  reforms  into  the 
Association’s  criteria  for  accreditation. 

2.  Since  the  experiences  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  schools  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  possibility  of  a  gradual  real¬ 
ization  of  the  reforms,  and  such  realiza¬ 
tion  depends  on  the  insight  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrator,  a  program  should  be  de¬ 
vised  which  would  have  as  its  purpose 
the  education  of  administrators  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  desirability  of  the  reforms 
and  the  procedures  by  which  their  grad¬ 
ual  realization  may  be  effected. 

3.  Since  there  are  real  situations  in 
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which  peculiar  circumstances  justify  de¬ 
viations  from  the  suggested  reforms, 
their  consistent  realization  should  never 
be  expected. 

4.  Since  the  schools  which  have 
teaching'  assignments  in  closest  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  proposed  reforms  do  not, 
to  any  great  extent,  have  the  most  ade¬ 
quately  prepared  teaching  staffs,  a  pro¬ 
gram  directed  toward  a  more  discrimi¬ 
nating  selection  of  staff  members  should 
be  projected. 

5.  Since  many  teachers  coming  into 
the  profession  have  not  had  adequate 
preparation  in  the  fields  which  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  teach,  training  institutions  as¬ 
sume  a  more  direct  responsibility  for 
guiding  their  students  into  an  acceptable 
program  of  training. 

6.  Since  there  is  wide  variation  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  “related  field”  con¬ 
cept,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  define 
it  adequately  and,  if  feasible,  to  identify 
those  fields  which  conform  to  the  defini¬ 
tion. 

7.  Since  new  subjects  which  do  not 
fit  into  the  traditional  subject-matter 
fields  are  being  introduced  into  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  schools,  a  definition  of 
the  meaning  of  acceptable  preparation 
in  these  subjects  should  be  formulated. 

CONCLUDDJG  STATEMENT 

In  addition  to  the  findings  and  con¬ 
clusions  which  have  already  been  pre¬ 
sented,  the  writer  wishes  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  certain  other  conclusions  which 
have  impressed  him  as  he  has  pursued 
this  investigation  of  teaching  assign¬ 
ment  practices.  These  statements  are 
not  necessarily  based  upwn  any  specific 
data;  rather,  they  are  subjective  in  na¬ 
ture  and  represent  definite  points  of 
view  which  the  writer  has  felt  impelled 
to  take  as  a  result  of  his  investigation. 

Studies  in  the  area  of  teaching  as¬ 
signments  have  consistently  presented 
evidence  to  show  the  extreme  variations 


in  the  types  of  subjects  and  fields  which 
are  frequently  combined  in  teaching  as¬ 
signments.  This  evidence,  it  is  held,  in¬ 
dicates  a  “chaotic”  situation  which 
should  be  eliminated  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Although  the  evidence  is  clear 
concerning  the  lack  of  any  standardized 
pattern  in  the  assignments  of  teachers, 
the  writer  questions  whether  such  a  sit¬ 
uation,  per  se,  is  inherently  as  bad  as 
pictured.  Teachers  as  a  group  reveal  as 
many  differences  in  interests,  abilities, 
and  personalities  as  does  any  other 
group  and  these  differences  are  reflected 
somewhat  in  the  combinations  of  fields 
for  which  they  hold  training.  This  study 
produced  evidence  indicating  that  tl^ 
variations  in  the  training  held  by  teach¬ 
ers  would  not  only  enable  them  to  teach 
most  all  of  the  varieties  of  combina¬ 
tions  found  in  the  schools,  but  also  many 
more  which  were  not  found.  So  long  as 
teachers  hold  such  wide  training,  it 
should  be  expected  that  administrators 
would  make  use  of  those  variations  in 
setting  up  the  assignments  within  their 
schools. 

Of  course,  the  alert  administrator  will 
have  realized  that  certain  types  of  train¬ 
ing  are  more  frequently  held  by  teach¬ 
ers  than  are  other  types  and  that  his 
chances  of  satisfactorily  replacing  a  staff 
member  are  greater  if  the  staff  member 
holds  an  assignment  involving  training 
of  the  more  frequently  held  type.  He 
therefore  will  have  established  within  his 
school  some  sort  of  plan  of  teaching  as¬ 
signments  which  takes  into  account  the 
patterns  of  training  usually  held  by 
teachers,  and  will,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
appoint  and  assign  teachers  according 
to  that  plan.  But  the  administrator  who 
is  alive  to  the  situation  within  his  school 
will  also  know  and  appreciate  the  unique 
qualities  of  his  staff  members.  He  will 
not,  therefore,  be  primarily  interested 
in  standardizing  the  assignment  pattern 
within  his  school.  Rather,  he  will  be  in- 
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terested  in  assigning  his  teachers  so  as 
to  secure  the  most  effective  service  from 
them.  Such  assignments  will  usually 
conform  to  some  general  pattern  such 
as  that  envisaged  by  the  Association 
Committee,  but  there  will  be  occasions 
when  local  situations  and  the  back¬ 
grounds  of  individual  teachers  will  jus¬ 
tify  deviations  from  such  a  pattern.  The 
administrator  should  not  be  compelled 
by  an  external  agency  to  ignore  these 
factors  in  making  his  teaching  assign¬ 
ments.  To  do  so  would  reduce  his  ef¬ 
fectiveness  as  an  administrator  and 
would  force  him  to  fall  short  of  his  ob¬ 
ligations  to  his  community. 

This  is  not  meant  to  infer  that  con¬ 
stant  efforts  to  provide  basic  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  assignment  patterns  and 
practices  should  not  be  available  to  col¬ 
leges  as  an  aid  in  teacher  education  and 
to  administrators  in  their  efforts  ade¬ 
quately  to  assign  their  staffs.  It  is 
meant  to  suggest,  however,  that  in  the 
interests  of  flexibility  the  approach 
should  be  made  through  leadership 
rather  than  compulsion  by  legal  enact¬ 
ment  or  the  enforcement  of  quantitative 
criteria. 

Assignments  made  from  such  a  point 
of  view  will  not,  in  any  particular 
school,  be  the  same  as  those  in  every 
other  school.  Neither  will  they  be  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  from  year  to  year.  The 
only  thing  that  can  be  said  of  their  na¬ 
ture  is  that  they  will  be  a  function  of 
the  backgrounds  of  the  individual  teach¬ 
ers  in  that  school.  There  can  be,  there¬ 
fore,  no  such  thing  as  a  completely 
standardized  set  of  combinations  of 
fields  applicable  to  all  schools,  in  terms 
of  which  teachers  should  be  trained  and 
assignments  should  be  made. 

The  process  of  setting  up  criteria  and 
standards  and  then  rather  rigidly  apply¬ 
ing  them  in  the  accrediting  of  schools 
has  characterized  much  of  the  past  work 
of  the  North  Central  Association.  With¬ 
out  attempting  to  deny  that  such  activ¬ 


ity  may  have  been  of  great  value  in 
raising  the  quality  of  the  work  of  the 
schools  in  North  Central  territory,  it 
seems  to  the  writer  that  it  can  be  car¬ 
ried  to  an  undesirable  extreme  and  that, 
in  the  matter  of  teaching  assignments, 
perhaps  a  different  type  of  activity 
might  well  be  considered  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Many  administrators,  through  lack  of 
either  training  or  ability  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  both,  ineffectively  utilize  their 
teachers.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
Association  could  render  a  distinct  serv¬ 
ice  to  these  administrators  and  to  the 
schools  served  by  them,  if  it  would  con¬ 
fine  its  efforts  in  the  matter  of  teaching 
assignments  to  the  proposing  of  desir¬ 
able  principles  to  be  followed  in  the  as¬ 
signment  of  teachers  as  definite  guides 
to  administrative  practice,  and  proced¬ 
ures  by  which  the  gradual  realization  of 
the  suggestions  could  be  effected.  Fur¬ 
ther  aid  could  be  given  through  the 
identification  and  description  of  situa¬ 
tions  wherein  superior  teaching  assign¬ 
ment  practices  prevail.  Such  a  program 
could  be  followed  by  the  Association 
without  restricting  to  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  the  freedom  with  which  the  intelli¬ 
gent  administrator  could  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  special  abilities  and  interests 
of  his  staff  members  whenever  he  was 
certain  that  through  such  action  he 
could  provide  within  his  school  a  more 
satisfactory  learning  environment. 

The  writer  believes  that  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  would  not  only  effect  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  present  status  of  teaching 
assignments,  but  it  would  also  affect  fa¬ 
vorably  the  training  programs  and  per¬ 
sonnel  activities  in  those  institutions  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  education  of  secondary 
school  teachers.  Furthermore,  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  these  results  would  be 
achieved  without  the  antagonisms  which 
would  almost  certainly  arise  if  the 
“strong  arm”  of  accreditation  were  em¬ 
ployed. 
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Various  studies  undertaken  by  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  have  sought  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  cri¬ 
teria  for  accreditation  and  the  resultant 
pattern  of  institutional  practices.  In 
certain  areas  where  quantitative  bases 
for  such  evaluations  were  possible,  the 
results  have  been  highly  significant. 
However,  it  has  been  quite  patent  that 
there  were  certain  features  of  the  new 
standards  or  criteria  so  subjective  in 
character,  that  by  their  very  nature  they 
defied  objective  cataloguing  and  meas¬ 
urement.  This,  however,  did  not  mini¬ 
mize  the  need  which  existed  for  some 
serviceable  method  of  evaluation.  It 
was  in  an  effort  to  meet  this  perplexing 
problem  that  the  Board  of  Review  de¬ 
termined  to  undertake  a  survey  of  the 
actual  practices  in  the  areas  covered  by 
this  report. 

The  Association  recognizes  the  fact 
that  continual  examination  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  by  the  administration  and  the  fac¬ 
ulty  is  essential  if  it  is  to  develop  and 
maintain  an  effective  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  For  over  seven  years  the  Manual 
of  Accrediting  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  all  the  accredited  institutions  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  improvement  of 
local  institutional  practices.  Studies,  of 
which  this  is  one  of  a  series,  seek  to 
keep  member  institutions  alive  to  their 
own  status  and  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Association  and  to  the  education¬ 
al  world  as  a  whole  certain  patterns  of 
trends  in  practices  and  procedures. 

*  This  survey  was  sponsored  by  the  Commission 
on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education. 


INCREASE  IN  NUMBERS  OF  STATEMENTS 
OF  PURPOSES,  1810-1941 

A  study  of  statements  of  purposes 
found  in  institutional  catalogues,  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  board  of  control,  and  other 
official  college  papers  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
present  time  reveals  that  up  to  the  first 
World  War  institutions  published  very 
few  statements  relative  to  the  purposes 
they  sought  to  achieve.  In  the  period 
following  the  War  the  frequency  with 
which  such  statements  appeared  in¬ 
creased,  and  after  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  adopted  new  standards  in  1934 
there  was  a  general  re-statement  of  pur¬ 
poses  with  a  great  increase  in  the  total 
number.  It  would  seem  that  had  the 
earlier  statements  adequately  expressed 
the  fundamental  philosophies  of  mem¬ 
ber  institutions,  there  would  not  have 
been  the  need  for  as  many  radical 
changes  in  statements  of  purposes.  It  is 
of  more  than  passing  interest  to  note 
that  at  the  present  time  fewer  new  state¬ 
ments  are  appearing  than  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  new  standards.  Are  we 
to  assume  that  the  present  statements 
completely  satisfy  not  only  the  institu¬ 
tions’  relations  with  the  Association  but, 
more  spiecifically,  that  they  express  the 
consensus  of  the  faculties  and  adminis¬ 
trative  officials  of  the  member  institu¬ 
tions? 

The  Manual  recommends  that  “Ac¬ 
crediting  methods  should  protect  an  in¬ 
stitution  in  its  unique  purposes  and  en¬ 
courage  it  to  be  the  best  possible  school 
of  its  type.”  A  continuous  and  progres- 
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sively  advancing  program  of  self-study 
should  enable  an  institution  to  evaluate 
both  its  objectives  and  achievements,  its 
aspirations  and  its  shortcomings  and  to 
adapt  itself  more  effectively  to  the  con¬ 
stant  flux  in  the  pattern  of  our  modern 
world.  That  all  this  might  lead  to  a 
continuously  restated,  though  not  neces¬ 
sarily  fundamentally  changed,  program 
of  purposes  and  aims  seems  reasonable. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  study 
to  examine  as  carefully  and  as  objec¬ 
tively  as  possible  the  practices  used  by 
the  member  institutions  in  the  state¬ 
ment  and  implementation  of  their  indi¬ 
vidual  purposes.  To  this  might  be 
joined  such  questions  as  the  following: 
How  effectively  do  the  statements  of 
purposes  control  the  actual  practices  of 
the  member  institutions?  What  actual 
knowledge  does  the  faculty  have  of  these 
purposes?  How  marked  has  been  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  such  knowledge  on  their  personal 
teaching  practices  and  procedures?  In 
like  manner,  how  well  do  the  students 
reflect  the  purposes  of  their  institutions, 
both  in  knowledge  and  practice?  It  was 
assumed  that  the  statement  of  purposes 
and  the  actual  practices  might  diverge 
widely. 

METHODS  USED  IN  THE  STUDY 

The  data  from  seventy-five  institu¬ 
tions  which  had  submitted  reports  to  the 
North  Central  Association  in  1934  were 
carefully  examined.  Their  current  cata¬ 
logues  and  other  institutional  literature 
were  consulted,  and  a  new  question¬ 
naire,  asking  for  an  ad  interim  report 
on  similar  data  but  also  incorporating 
several  new  but  related  questions,  was 
prepared  and  employed  in  the  present 
study.  Of  this  larger  list,  thirty-four  in¬ 
stitutions,  including  every  type  of 
school  now  on  the  approved  list  of  the 
Association,  were  finally  selected  for  in¬ 
tensive  study.  They  were  duly  visited 
and  in  every  instance  individual  confer¬ 


ences  were  held  with  representative  fac¬ 
ulty  members,  students,  and  selected 
members  of  the  administrative  staff. 
Consequently  this  report  reflects  the 
composite  thinking  of  143  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  who  expressed  their  opinions  oral¬ 
ly,  and  216  students  who  answered  a 
uniform  questionnaire  in  addition  to 
participating  in  informal  discussions  in 
most  instances.  Elsewhere  in  a  rej)ort 
dealing  with  administrative  procedures 
made  by  the  present  writers  may  be 
found  the  composite  opinions  of  over 
two  hundred  administrative  officers  up¬ 
on  related  problems. 

Since  this  is  largely  a  reportorial 
study,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  in¬ 
clude  any  considerable  reference  to  cur¬ 
rent  pertinent  discussions  which  appear 
in  professional  literature.  However,  one 
quotation  may  serve  to  substantiate  and 
clarify  a  portion  of  the  total  problem. 

Recently  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  in  an 
illuminating  article  entitled  “The  Future 
of  American  Colleges,”  ^  has  stated  one 
of  the  very  necessary  changes  which 
must  come  into  the  program  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  college  if  it  is  to  serve  effectively  as 
a  social  institution.  His  statement  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  college  must  clarify  its  purpose  and 
seek  to  formulate  its  objectives  explicitly.  In 
formulating  the  objectives,  the  college  cannot 
depend  upon  the  traditional  statement  of  pur¬ 
poses  which  have  come  to  be  vague  and  mean¬ 
ingless  to  many  of  its  faculty  members. 

Tyler  continues  by  asserting  that 
there  are  five  basic  factors  which  must 
be  considered  in  the  re-evaluation  of  in¬ 
stitutional  aims  and  purposes.  These 
are: 

1.  A  careful  examination  of  the  demands  of 
society  outside  the  college. 

2.  A  study  of  the  college  students  them¬ 
selves — their  abilities,  their  interests,  their  per¬ 
plexities,  their  hopes,  and  their  aspirations. 

>  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  “The  Future  of  American 
Colleges,”  Journal  of  the  American  Association 
of  Collegiate  Registrars,  XVI  (1940-41),  322-24. 
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3.  A  re-examination  of  the  possible  contri¬ 
butions  that  each  field  of  subject  matter  may 
make.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  ask  what  contribution  can  thb  field  make 
to  the  general  education  of  all  students  rather 
than  to  ask  what  are  the  introductory  facts, 
principles,  and  techniques  of  this  field.  The 
former  question  throws  light  upon  the  contri¬ 
butions  the  subject  may  make  to  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  while  the  latter  question  is  likely  to 
elicit  only  suggestions  for  the  preliminary 
preparation  of  specialists. 

4.  The  educational  implications  of  the  social 
philosophy  which  the  college  accepts.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  accepted  college  philosophy  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  program  of  the  college. 
If  such  philosophy  b  vital,  it  could  be  given 
careful  consideration  in  selecting  the  purposes 
which  will  be  given  major  emphasis. 

5.  Finally,  any  formulation  of  purposes  must 
involve  a  careful  study  of  the  psychology  of 
learning  in  order  to  identify  objectives  which 
are  attainable  through  education. 

Repeatedly  Tyler  emphasized  the  es¬ 
sential  part  which  the  college  faculty 
must  play  in  the  derivation  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  basic  philosophy.  It  was 
very  obvious  in  the  present  study  that 
not  all  institutions  accepted  an  equally 
wide  basis  for  their  statements  of  insti¬ 
tutional  aims  and  purposes.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  one  institution  included  its  health 
service,  another  ignored  it.  One  institu¬ 
tion  placed  considerable  emphasis  upon 
the  sophomore  testing  program  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fulfillment  of  one  of  its 
basic  purposes.  Other  institutions  made 
use  of  this  service  but  wholly  omitted 
any  reference  to  it  in  their  reports.  A 
third  area  was  that  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  Some  institutions  reported  such 
progress  as  was  being  made  in  this  area 
whereas  others  with  comparable  pro¬ 
grams  completely  ignored  them  in  de¬ 
scribing  their  basic  philosophies.  One 
institution  paid  respect  to  the  term  “eru¬ 
dition.”  Thus  comparability  was  miss¬ 
ing  from  a  great  many  reports  from 
similar  institutions. 

It  would  seem  desirable  that  some  uni¬ 
form  denominator  should  be  firmly  esta¬ 


blished  in  those  areas  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  all  institutions  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Certainly  the  Manual  is  clear  on 
this  point.  Within  limits  each  institu¬ 
tion  would  be  free  to  develop  its  own 
statement.  The  importance  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  lack  of  uniformity  and  of  the 
seeming  confusion  in  thinking  is  not 
limited  to  the  Association  in  its  program 
of  accreditation.  These  conditions  are 
at  least  equally  significant  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  institution  and  its  own  clientele. 
An  appreciation  of  its  basic  purposes 
must,  it  would  seem,  precede  the  fullest 
possible  realization  of  its  hopes  and 
aspirations. 

All  this  seemed  substantially  verified 
by  the  evidence  which  the  1934  and 
1941  reports  made  available.  Of  the 
seventy-five  institutions  included  in  the 
latter  survey,  17.3  percent  reported  that 
they  had  made  no  changes  in  their  basic 
statements  of  purpose  since  1934.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  note  that  none 
of  these  institutions  have  been  subject 
to  an  inspection  or  survey  since  the  new 
criteria  were  officially  adopted  by  the 
Association. 

Among  the  thirty-four  institutions  ac¬ 
tually  visited  in  this  study,  44  percent 
reported  three  or  fewer  new  or  reformu¬ 
lated  statements  of  aims  and  purposes 
since  1934.  Several  of  those  which  so 
reported  did  say  that  contemplated 
changes  were  in  process;  others  ex¬ 
pressed  satisfaction  with  existing  condi¬ 
tions  and  felt  that  no  changes  could  or 
even  ought  to  be  made  at  this  time. 
Doubtless  the  frequently  expressed 
opinion  that  the  institution’s  efforts 
should  be  directed  toward  the  fuller 
realization  of  the  existing  statements  of 
philosophy  deserves  consideration.  In 
passing,  the  frank  statement, — it  was 
typical  of  a  number  of  institutions, — 
cannot  be  ignored:  “We  worded  the 
best-sounding  statement  we  could  phrase 
to  meet  what  we  thought  was  expected, 
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and  let  it  go  at  that.”  Fortunately, 
there  was  definite  evidence  in  other 
quarters  that  certain  institutions  were 
seeking  to  promote  within  their  faculties 
a  better  understanding  of  their  basic 
institutional  philosophies. 

AGENCIES  WHICH  FORMULATED 
STATEMENTS  OF  PURPOSES 

In  Table  I  the  sources  from  which 
statements  of  purposes  emanated  are 
indicated.  All  told,  the  period  involved 
is  about  125  years.  There  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  29.6  percent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  such  statements  had  been  prepared 
by  individuals.  Next,  administrative 
committees  and  college  faculties  are 
mentioned  most  frequently.  They  re¬ 
spectively  account  for  22.5  percent  and 
21.9  percent  of  the  total  number.  That 
some  degree  of  collaboration  was  present 
in  most  instances  seemed  certain;  but 
judging  from  the  statements  repeatedly 
made  during  the  perstnal  interviews, 
such  collaboration  was  ii  1  a  large  degree 
rather  perfunctory.  Indeed,  there  is  at 
least  one  authentic  record  which  shows 
that  a  member  institution  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  a  long,  honorable  history 
has  for  years  published  a  statement  of 
aims  which  the  faculty  has  refused  to 
sanction.  All  other  sources,  such  as 

TABLE  I 

Agencies  Which  Formulated  Statements 
OF  Purposes  in  Seventy-five  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  the  North  Central 
Association  from  Date  of  Institutional 


Founding  until  1941 
Agency  Percent 

Individuals .  29.6 

Administrative  committee  .  22.5 

College  faculties .  21.9 

Not  indicated  .  7.7 

Founders  or  incorporators .  7.6 

Board  of  trustees .  5.3 

State  board  education  or  other  state 

agencies  .  2.7 

All  others .  2.7 

Total . 100.0 


founders,  state  boards  of  education  or 
other  state  agencies,  boards  of  control, 
students,  alumni,  survey  commissions, 
church  bodies,  and  other  associations, 
together  accounted  for  only  one-fourth 
of  the  total  number  of  institutional  state¬ 
ments  both  old  and  new. 

It  seemed  quite  clear  that  in  the  past, 
at  least,  such  statements  have  very  large¬ 
ly  been  the  work  of  one  p)erson  or,  at 
best,  a  very  limited  number  of  persons, 
whose  efforts  may  or  may  not  have  been 
carefully  scrutinized  by  the  entire  fac¬ 
ulty.  The  trend,  at  present,  is  toward 
wider  participation  with  more  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  support  from  the  fac¬ 
ulty  as  a  whole.  Part  of  this  may  be 
due  to  a  wider  dispersion  of  administra¬ 
tive  functions  among  a  larger  number  of 
persons,  but  it  also  indicates  an  awaken¬ 
ing  interest  in  at  least  part  of  the  faculty 
at  large.  This  does  not  imply  full  and 
harmonious  agreement.  Too  frequently 
a  wide  gulf  still  separates  the  adminis¬ 
trative  personnel  from  the  instructional 
staff.  If  these  functionally  coordinate 
groups  were  to  achieve  fuller  sympathy 
and  tolerance  for  each  other,  the  passing 
of  institutional  aims  and  purposes  from 
the  “window  dressing”  stage  into  a 
working  policy  would  be  facilitated. 
Such  a  transition  would  unquestionably 
promote  institutional  well-being  and  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  services  to  the 
student  clientele. 

RECORDS  AS  SOURCES  OF 

STATEMENTS  OF  PURPOSES 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  only  46.7 
percent  of  all  permanent  records  of  in¬ 
stitutional  aims  and  purposes  in  these 
seventy-five  North  Central  colleges  are 
to  be  found  specifically  in  the  college 
catalogs  (Table  II).  Other  printed 
bulletins  account  for  20.3  percent;  and 
of  the  remainder,  11.8  percent  are  found 
in  the  original  articles  of  incorporation, 
characters  of  incorporation  enabling 
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TABLE  II 

Records  in  Which  Statements  or  Purposes 
Appear  in  Seventy-five  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  the  North  Central 
Association  from  the  Date  of 
Institutional  Founding  until  1941 


Records  Percent 

College  catalog  .  46.7 

Printed  bulletins .  20.3 

Board  of  trustees  and  faculty  minutes. .  13.7 
Articles  of  incorporation;  Charters  ....  11.8 

Individual  reports  .  S-o 

Not  indicated  .  3.5 

Total  . 100.0 


acts,  though  occasionally  even  such 
statements  are  copied  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  the  other  publications  just  indi¬ 
cated.  To  what  extent  this  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  clearly  disclosed  by  the 
1934-1941  reports.  It  would  seem  en¬ 
tirely  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  col¬ 
lege  catalogues  should  cover  the  field 
more  fully  and  comprehensively.  Fre¬ 
quently  such  statements  as  do  appear 
are  not  conveniently  grouped  nor  do  the 
indexes  give  a  clear  and  ready  reference. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  very  specific 
exceptions  to  these  statements.  The  re¬ 
maining  21  percent  included  minutes  of 
boards  of  control  and  of  faculties,  as 
well  as  individual  reports  whose  sources 
are  not  always  clearly  indicated.  Here 
again  the  lack  of  uniformity  is  strik¬ 
ingly  evident.  The  resulting  confusion 
is  clearly  reflected  among  the  instruc¬ 
tional  faculties  through  their  ignorance 
of  these  matters  and  apathy  toward 
them.  There  is  an  indifference  among  a 
few  that  seemed  at  times  to  border  on 
open  hostility  to  what  was  denominated 
as  “administrative  interference  with  aca¬ 
demic  freedom”  and  which,  it  is  averred, 
“detracted  from  the  fullest  expression  of 
that  teaching  skill  in  departmental  and 
subject  matter  areas  which  alone  con¬ 
stituted  the  valid  end  of  all  true  educa¬ 
tion.”  Whether  the  replies  received  by 
the  examiners  are  carefully  reasoned 
statements  actually  held  as  personal 


philosophies  of  education  cannot  be  af¬ 
firmed  or  denied,  but  the  impression 
that  they  are  such  is  indisputable. 

All  this  has  been  said  with  full  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  following  eloquent  state¬ 
ment  made  by  a  nonconformist  speaks  for 
itself:  “To . with  aims  and  pur¬ 
poses;  I  teach  . ,  that’s  what  I 

know,  that’s  what  they  hired  me  to  do, 
that’s  what  they  pay  me  fori  Let  the 
Administration  look  after  the  other. 
That’s  all  they  have  to  do  anyhow.” 


PROCEDURES  FOLLOWED  BY 
MEMBER  SCHOOLS 


The  seventy-five  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  also  supplied  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  procedures  followed  since  1934 
in  the  building  of  the  rewritten  or  newly 
developed  statements  of  purposes.  They 
also  outlined  any  plans  now  under  way 
or  contemplated  in  the  near  future 
which  might  lead  to  a  restatement  or 
clarification  of  such  purposes. 

In  regard  to  purposes  and  clientele 
the  Revised  Manual  0}  Accrediting 
states  that  “Recognition  will  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  the  purposes  of  higher 
education  are  varied  and  that  a  partic¬ 
ular  institution  may  devote  itself  to  a 
limited  group  of  objectives  and  ignore 
others  .  .  .”  It  further  provides  that 
every  institution  applying  for  accredita¬ 
tion  shall  offer  a  definition  of  its  pur¬ 
poses  that  will  include  (i)  a  statement 
of  objectives,  if  any,  in  general  educa¬ 
tion;  (2)  a  statement  of  occupational 
objectives,  if  any,  for  which  training  is 
offered;  and  (3)  a  statement  of  its  ob¬ 
jectives  in  individual  development  of 
students  including  health  and  physical 
competence.  Thus  the  facilities  and  acti¬ 
vities  of  an  institution  are  to  be  judged 
in  terms  of  the  purposes  it  seeks  to 
serve. 

The  Manual  also  clearly  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  building  of  an 
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effective  body  of  educational  purposes 
is  the  combined  responsibility  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  faculty:  “There 
should  be  unmistakable  evidence  that 
the  faculty  understands  and  accepts  the 
purposes  of  the  institution.” 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  observation  that  the  number  of 
statements  published  during  the  last  125 
years  increased  markedly  toward  the 
end  of  that  period.  Uniformity  in  the 
development  of  these  different  purposes 
over  that  number  of  years  did  not,  of 
course,  exist.  During  the  last  ten  years, 
however,  particularly  because  of  nu¬ 
merous  financial  problems  confronting 
the  colleges  and  universities,  they  have 
been  urged,  and  even  required  in  some 
cases,  to  examine  themselves  critically 
and  to  restate  their  purposes.  The  ne- 
cesity  for  these  restatements  and  the 
values  resulting  from  the  process  have 
been  clearly  set  forth  in  earlier  sections 
of  this  report.  But  what  procedures  did 
the  institutions  employ  which  responded 
to  the  suggestions  and  requirements  of 
their  own  voluntary  accrediting  associa¬ 
tion? 

One  of  the  well  known  colleges  de¬ 
scribed  the  procedure  in  these  terms: 
“The  president  formulated  the  first  draft 
and  then  sent  copies  to  each  member  of 
the  faculty.  The  faculty  criticized  the 
statements  individually,  and  again  later 
in  faculty  meetings.  This  process  was 
repeated  four  different  times,  and  the 
fourth  draft  was  finally  accepted  by  the 
faculty.  There  were  some  student  con¬ 
tributions.  The  whole  process  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  approximately  a  year’s  time.” 

.Another  member  school  asked  the  fol¬ 
lowing  three  questions  of  all  faculty 
members,  a  group  of  students,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  a 
rather  large  number  of  alumni: 

I.  What  are  the  large  general  aims  of  this 
institution? 


3.  What  aims  already  held  by  the  college 
should,  in  your  judgment,  be  eliminated? 

3.  What  aims  not  now  subscribed  to  by  the 
college  should  be  included? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  served 
as  the  basis  for  intensive  faculty  study 
over  a  two-year  period.  After  numerous 
faculty  committee  conferences  and  fac¬ 
ulty  meetings,  a  final  statement  was 
unanimously  approved. 

Another  college  brought  in  outside 
experts  to  assist  in  making  a  self-survey. 
This  college  reported  as  follows: 


In  1930-1931 . college  made 

what  we  called  a  self-survey  although  Dr. 

.  and  Chancellor  . were 

consultants.  At  that  time,  we  modified  our 


administration  to  a  considerable  extent  and  re¬ 
stated  the  procedures  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
objectives  of  the  college.  We  are  now  engaged 
in  a  similar  self-survey  without  the  aid  of 
consultants. 

In  another  one  of  the  colleges  the 
dean  was  granted  a  year’s  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  college  education  in  the 
United  States.  His  observations  served 
as  the  basis  for  much  faculty  study 
which  eventuated  in  a  statement  of  in¬ 
stitutional  aims. 

Several  colleges  have  carried  on  self¬ 
survey  studies  which  have  extended  over 
a  period  of  several  years.  Some  very 
creditable  publications  in  the  form  of 
pamphlets  and  books  have  resulted. 
Faculty  members  and  students  alike  in 
institutions  where  such  work  has  been 
carried  on  are  universally  alert  to  the 
necessity  of  an  adequate  statement  of 
purposes,  and  a  continuous  study  of 
present  and  future  needs. 

One  college  supplied  printed  programs 
illustrating  the  types  of  faculty  confer¬ 
ences  that  had  been  carried  on  during 
1940  and  1941.  The  following  topics 
were  discussed:  “Objectives  and  Study 
of  Student  Needs”;  “Philosophy  of  Life 
and  Religion  Inventory”;  “Survey  or 
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Divisional  Courses”;  and  “A  Study  of 
the  Personnel  Program.” 

Practical  results  achieved  by  an  in¬ 
stitution  after  an  intensive  study  of 
institutional  objectives  are  illustrated  by 
the  following  report: 

Since  1934  we  have  attempted  to  build  up 
the  liberal  arts  and  general  education.  We 
spent  from  two  to  three  years  on  curriculum 
study  which  resulted  in  dropping  some  courses, 
changing  the  content  of  other  courses,  and 
the  introduction  of  still  other  courses. 

Still  another  college  affords  further 
illustration  of  unique  curriculum  growth 
following  a  period  of  institutional  study. 
A  special  course  for  freshmen  has  been 
developed  on  this  campus  which  deals 
chiefly  with  the  regional  environment. 
The  course  is  described  as  one  which 
“plans  for  discussion  of  these  aspects  of 
the  Middle  West:  geology,  biology,  his¬ 
tory,  economic  characteristics,  social 
problems,  political  institutions,  religious 
life,  art,  and  literature.”  A  unified  syl¬ 
labus  has  been  developed.  Interviews 
with  students  who  had  taken  the  course 
disclosed  that,  in  general,  they  were  well 
pleased  with  it. 

Most  certainly  it  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  foregoing  illustrations  are 
t3T3ical  of  the  better  procedures  ob¬ 
served.  There  are  some  colleges  where  a 
moderate  amount  of  work  has  been 
done.  There  are  others  where  very  little 
concern  has  been  felt.  There  is  even 
one  institution  whose  catalog  lists  a 
statement  of  institutional  objectives 
which  the  faculty  has  repudiated.  The 
authors  of  this  study  heartily  concur  in 
the  opinion  that  the  best  college  pro¬ 
grams  are  in  evidence  on  the  campuses 
where  internal  study  with  real  self- 
analysis  has  been  in  progress.  Some 
college  aims  are  definitely  clothed  in 
language  which  is  institution-centered, 
but  occasionally  there  is  a  school  that 
describes  purposes  in  terms  of  the  stu¬ 
dent. 


ACHIEVEMENT  OF 
INSTITUTIONAL  PURPOSES 

Of  equal  importance  with  an  accurate 
and  substantially  sound  statement  of 
institutional  purposes  was  the  question 
of  their  achievement.  To  this  end,  the 
seventy-five  institutions  were  asked  to 
submit  any  available  evidence  which 
would  tend  to  demonstrate  that  their 
aims  and  policies  were  being  substan¬ 
tially  realized.  Admittedly  here  was  no 
simple  problem  concretely  to  be  demon¬ 
strated  with  certainty  and  precision. 
And  yet  it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume 
that  if  a  given  institution  had  a  specific 
and  well-defined  mission  it  should  be 
able  to  point  to  some  acceptable  evi¬ 
dence  that  progress  was  being  made  in 
that  direction.  In  some  cases  the  un¬ 
certainty  and  confusion  concerning  aims 
and  objectives,  seemingly  shared  by 
faculty  and  students  alike,  may  have 
contributed  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
reliable  evidence  of  institutional  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Quite  frequently  administrators  would 
call  attention  to  the  success  of  their 
graduates  in  advanced  and  professional 
training,  in  business,  and  in  life  itself. 
Each  institution  can  and  does  look  with 
justifiable  pride  on  many  fine  youths 
whose  progress  after  college  seemingly 
vindicates  the  basic  academic  training 
afforded  them  during  their  undergrad¬ 
uate  days.  But  would  it  be  unfair  to 
ask  about  the  fate  of  all  members  of  a 
given  entering  class  of  carefully  selected 
freshmen?  That,  on  the  average,  fewer 
than  half  of  them  are  retained  until  they 
graduate  has  been  called  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  in  numerous  studies.  Certainly  this 
state  of  affairs  cannot  be  attributed  al¬ 
together  to  normal  losses.  Any  honest 
effort  at  self-analysis,  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  assume,  should  account  for  these 
so-called  normal  losses.  Why  do  stu¬ 
dents  fail,  transfer,  and  for  other  rea- 
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sons  sever  their  connection  with  the 
parent  institution?  Shall  credit  be  taken 
only  for  the  successes?  Shall  the  failures 
be  ignored  in  a  program  of  self-evalua¬ 
tion?  It  is  frequently  very  much  more 
important  to  know  the  causes  of  student 
mortality  than  to  accept  credit  for  suc¬ 
cesses  to  which  other  factors  may  have 
contributed  in  greater  degree  than  an 
institution  would  care  to  admit. 

The  seventy-five  institutions  report¬ 
ing  were  quite  in  agreement  on  two 
points:  first,  that  their  graduates  were 
uniformly  successful  in  their  graduate 
work;  and  second,  that  other  evidence, 
carefully  evaluated,  was  not  available, 
nor  for  that  matter,  were  any  suitable 
media  for  its  assembly  and  satisfactory 
expression.  This  may  account,  in  part 
at  least,  for  the  reluctance  with  which 
the  formal  statements,  and  their  impli¬ 
cations,  of  institutional  aims  and  pur¬ 
poses  has  been  viewed  by  so  many 
educators.  There  are  those  who,  with 
evident  sincerity,  deny  that  stated  aims 
have  any  achievable  validity.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  gratifying  to  see  the 
purposeful  approach  of  so  many  others 
in  their  effort  to  provide  reliable  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  sort.  They  apparently  feel 
that  with  it  will  come  a  finer  and  more 
beneficial  service  to  the  youth  of  Amer¬ 
ica  who  must  needs  learn  that  “man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.”  But  that 
such  evidence  cannot  be  discovered  in 
the  course  of  the  few  hours  necessary 
to  frame  suitable  replies  to  a  question¬ 
naire  submitted  by  the  Association  is 
clear.  Here  again  the  answer  seems  to 
be  institutional  self-study  of  the  most 
painstaking  sort.  The  work  this  would 
entail  might  conceivably  place  an  addi¬ 
tional  burden  on  an  already  sadly  over¬ 
strained  budget;  but  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  it  would  pay  in  the 
long  run. 

Easy  reliance  upon  alumni  achieve¬ 
ment  as  a  criterion  of  success  suggests 


further  areas  of  study.  For  instance, 
the  Manual  definitely  recommends  that 
the  improvement  of  student  health  be 
considered  a  legitimate  institutional  aim. 
The  vital  interest  in  national  health  and 
well-being  created  by  the  present  world 
emergency  gives  point  to  this  recom¬ 
mendation.  Any  institution,  therefore, 
which  is  searching  for  legitimate  expan¬ 
sions  of  its  program  should  find  an  easy 
approach  through  student  health.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  public 
health  workers  which  should  be  reflected 
on  our  American  college  campuses.  Vi¬ 
brant  physical  well-being  and  mental 
alertness  are  priceless  heritages  with 
which  to  endow  our  college  graduates. 
The  alarming  increase  in  the  death  rate 
of  our  leaders  in  business,  industry,  and 
the  professions,  at  ages  when  additional 
years  of  competent  service  might  nor¬ 
mally  be  expected  seems  to  give  point 
to  this  suggestion.  The  increased  ten¬ 
sion  of  modem  living  will  make  the 
conservation  of  our  potential  leadership 
a  progressively  significant  factor. 

GROWTH  IN  CURRICULAR  AND 

EXTRACURRICULAR  CHANGES 

A  second  phase  covered  by  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  called  for  specific  information 
describing  such  curricular  and  extra¬ 
curricular  changes  as  may  have  been 
made  since  September  i,  1934,  as  a 
means  for  the  better  achievement  of  the 
institution’s  purposes  and  aims.  With 
commendable  frankness,  a  number  of 
replies  indicated  that  for  the  period  in 
question  “no  basic  curricular  or  extra¬ 
curricular  changes  have  been  made.”  In 
many  cases  the  changes  reported  were 
mainly  curricular  and,  by  and  large, 
may  have  contributed  only  indirectly 
to  the  achievement  of  the  institution’s 
basic  aims.  Many  changes  like  these 
were  reported:  reorganizations  into  up¬ 
per  and  lower  divisions;  substituting 
fields  of  concentration  for  majors  and 
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minors;  the  establishment  of  honors 
courses  and  comprehensive  senior  exam¬ 
inations;  changes  in  specific  degree  re¬ 
quirements;  added  emphasis  on  music, 
fine  arts,  and  religion;  and  enlarge¬ 
ments,  largely  vocational  in  character, 
in  the  areas  of  personnel  work  and 
student  guidance.  Steps  to  encourage 
and  jiermit  student  cooperation,  better 
facilities  for  health  service,  and  the 
establishment  of  radio  programs  were 
also  mentioned. 

The  catholicity  of  the  list  is  healthy 
but  there  seems  to  be  evidence  that  a 
number  of  these  curricular  changes  were 
of  a  purely  competitive  nature.  For 
instance,  intra-faculty  ambitions  which 
resulted  in  needless  additions  to  depart¬ 
mental  offerings  merely  to  keep  pace 
with  expansions  in  other  divisions  of  the 
institution  were  apparent.  Moreover, 
the  institutions  themselves  not  infre¬ 
quently  expanded  their  total  programs 
largely  to  keep  abreast  of  other  institu¬ 
tions  which  serve  the  same  general 
geographical  areas.  There  also  seemed 
to  be  evidence  that  special  individual 
faculty  research  studies  culminated  in 
advanced  and  seminar  courses  beyond 
the  actual  needs  of  the  student  lx)dy. 
Still  it  was  quite  encouraging  to  find 
statements  of  which  these  are  typical: 
“A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Curriculum  and  Policy  had  some  fifty 
or  sixty  meetings  in  which  they  went 
over  the  whole  question  of  the  curri¬ 
culum.  Not  many  fundamental  changes 
were  made.”;  “At  the  present  time  not 
a  little  thought  is  being  given  to  the 
whole  question  of  general  education.  A 
committee  of  the  college  is  studying  the 
subject  from  every  point  of  view.  With¬ 
in  a  year,  three  faculty  meetings  have 
been  given  over  to  the  discussion  of  the 
problems  involved.”  The  institution 
from  which  the  latter  statement  came 
has  since  entered  the  field  of  general 
education  with  a  clear-cut  program 


which  promises  to  serve  the  needs  of  its 
constituency  satisfactorily. 

FUTURE  INSTITUTIONAL  CHANGES 

The  seventy-five  institutions  can¬ 
vassed  were  also  asked  to  submit  evi¬ 
dence  that  changes  were  being  formally 
considered  as  a  means  for  the  better 
achievement  of  institutional  purposes. 
Here  again,  current  clashes  in  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  were  revealed.  Thus 
some  institutions  were  planning  to  enter 
the  “survey”  field  while  others  were 
repudiating  such  a  program.  Terminal 
courses  at  the  junior  college  level  with 
an  increased  vocational  approach  seemed 
to  interest  still  others.  Senior  examina¬ 
tions  preceded  by  integrative  course 
work  found  at  least  one  ardent  advocate. 

In  some  instances  the  expanded  curri¬ 
culum  was  still  to  be  further  expanded 
and  new  courses  in  International  Re¬ 
lations,  American  Citizenship,  Latin- 
American  Relations,  and  the  Far  East¬ 
ern  Question  seemed  most  frequently 
favored.  In  addition,  the  Civil  Aeronau¬ 
tics  Authority  was  being  given  increas¬ 
ing  support  and  the  entire  field  of 
national  defense  seemed  to  offer  an  area 
for  further  study  and  curriculum  expan¬ 
sion.  In  regard  to  health,  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  hospitalization  and  insurance 
programs  for  faculty  and  students  were 
mentioned. 

A  member  institution  that  has  I 
achieved  considerable  recognition  re- 
ports  that  it  is  “studying  (i)  a  plan  I 
which  will  provide  for  more  electives,  f 
(2)  a  plan  which  would  telescope  four¬ 
teen  major  courses  into  four  major  sur¬ 
vey  courses,  (3)  the  possibility  of  the 
development  of  an  integrated  curriculum  | 
with  a  problem  and  historical  approach, 
and  (4)  the  development  of  skill  and  | 
tool  clinics.”  i 

Self-study  programs  were  in  progress  I 
although  many  institutions  were  plan¬ 
ning  nothing  substantially  new  at  the 
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i  moment.  “The  budget”  was  mentioned 
as  a  limiting  factor  in  any  present  effort 
1  at  change  or  expansion.  This  comment 
j  was  made  despite  the  fact  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  did  not  intend  to  imply  that 
changes  in  procedure  meant  additional 
strains  on  the  budget. 

j  DIFFICULTIES  PREVENTING 

ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  PURPOSES 

I  In  their  efforts  to  achieve  institutional 
\  purposes,  the  schools  studied  seemed  to 
I  share  common  difficulties.  Among  these, 
S  financial  limitations  constituted  a  seem¬ 
ingly  universal  handicap.  It  would  not 
do  violence  to  the  evidence  to  suggest 
that  probably  not  a  little  of  the  seeming 
lack  of  organized  study  of  institutional 
I  purposes  can  be  directly  attributed  to 
i  the  rather  common  belief  that  in  the 
absence  of  full  financial  support  this 
area  would  of  necessity  have  to  wait  its 
turn.  The  demands  for  plant  expansion, 
largely  competitive  in  origin  and  greatly 
'  increased  by  the  availability  of  easy 
!  Federal  money  for  certain  schools;  the 
ever  increasing  needs  for  increased  staffs 
and  for  augmented  laboratory,  library, 
and  instructional  equipment;  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  intercollegiate  and 
expanded  intramural  athletics;  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  student  demands  for  more  satis¬ 
fying  social  programs  including  in  part 
the  luxury  of  a  student  union, — all  these 
seemingly  took  time,  effort,  and  money 
from  the  fields  more  germane  to  this 
study. 

It  must  be  recorded  that  not  a  few 
institutions  reported  a  lag  in  faculty 
opinion  and  resultant  cooperative  sup¬ 
port  in  areas  somewhat  removed  from 
immediate  departmental  interests.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  the  intensity  of 
modem  specialization  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  tends  in  some  instances  to  narrow 
the  range  of  individual  perspectives. 
Also,  conservative  individuals,  jealous  of 
their  traditional  rights  and  prerogatives. 


did  not  always  cooperate  too  effectively 
or  enthusiastically,  nor  did  they  lend 
themselves  to  a  sympathetic  approach  to 
any  policy  suggestive  of  change  in  the 
established  order  of  things.  State  legis¬ 
latures  have  not  always  proved  friendly 
to  the  needs  of  higher  education,  and 
this,  it  was  said,  may  have  tended  to 
impede  the  wheels  of  academic  progress. 

One  well-known  college  administrator, 
in  analyzing  obstacles  to  improvement 
in  his  own  institution,  answered  in  part 
as  follows: 

First  of  all,  the  human  equation.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  securing  well-qualified  persons  for 
administrative  positions  and  teaching  posi¬ 
tions — this  is  the  greatest  problem  .  .  .  [Sec¬ 
ond]  The  selecting  and  retaining  of  students 
in  sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  the  institution, 
and  possessing  the  ability  to  profit  to  the 
maximum  degree  from  its  offerings.  Third, 
the  ever-present  financial  problem. 

SUGGESTED  SOLUTIONS  FOR  PROBLEMS 

In  seeking  suitable  steps  which  might 
be  taken  to  overcome  these  difficulties, 
the  most  frequently  mentioned  were 
those  nearest  at  hand ;  such  as,  financial 
campaigns,  with  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  being  looked  to  with  increasing 
frequency;  new  plant  and  equipment; 
and  too  seldom  reference  to  the  specific 
problems  centering  in  the  student  him¬ 
self.  Some  would  sacrifice  the  weaker 
school  that  the  stronger  might  continue 
to  live;  others  would  seek  lowered 
operating  costs  through  larger  classes 
and  more  effective  ways  of  caring  for 
their  students.  Altogether,  the  greater 
share  of  the  concerted  thinking  of  our 
administrators  in  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  has  gone  into  the  budget, 
a  procedure  that  may  be  justified  on  the 
grounds  of  expediency  and  necessity,  but 
which  can  hardly  cope  with  the  basic 
problems  of  education. 

On  the  positive  side  may  be  found 
individuals,  committees,  and  occasional¬ 
ly,  even  entire  faculties,  giving  time  and 
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attention  to  their  common  problems  and 
seeking  ways  of  bettering  service.  Such 
study  programs,  involving  both  intensive 
and  extensive  approaches,  cannot  help 
but  produce  at  least  one  effective  result; 
to  wit,  such  faculties  will  not  only  be¬ 
come  increasingly  conscious  of  the  needs 
and  pressures  of  modern  education  but 
more  specifically  of  the  objectives  and 
of  suitable  methods  for  their  proper 
articulation.  One  respondent  pertinently 
said, 

We  must  do  something  to  educate  each  in¬ 
dividual  member  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the 
general  college  problems  and  policies.  The 
ordinary  member  of  the  college  faculty  has 
little  opportunity  to  know  what  the  main 
show  b  all  about. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  INSTITUTIONS 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY 

The  institutions  were  asked  to  discuss 
any  changes  which  the  present  national 
defense  program  was  effecting  in  their 
own  situations.  Very  few  of  the  colleges 
reported  any  provisions  beyond  the 
rather  generd  acceptance  of  the  Civilian 
Pilot  Training  program.  A  few  short¬ 
term  engineering  courses,  vocational 
courses,  and  faculty  research  projects 
were  also  noted.  “Little  change,  if  any” 
was  a  characteristic  reply.  Some  minor 
exceptions  were  mentioned,  like  popular 
lectures  on  the  American  Constitution, 
American  political  ideals,  and  similar 
subjects.  In  relation  to  defense,  for  the 
present  at  least,  the  college  faculties 
engage  in  watchful  waiting.  It  was 
generally  felt  that  the  next  move  would 
largely  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Administrators 
were  becoming  alarmed  at  the  possible 
losses  in  enrollment  and  institutional 
income.  While  mindful  of  these  possi¬ 
bilities  the  average  faculty  seemed  quite 
content  to  allow  the  administration  to 
do  the  worrying  for  them.  In  consider¬ 
ing  these  statements  it  should  be  borne 
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in  mind  that  all  these  interviews  were 
completed  before  May  i,  1941,  and 
many  were  made  quite  some  time  earlier, 
before  any  major  trends  could  perhaps 
have  been  expected. 

IN-SERVICE  TRAINING 

The  respondent  institutions  do  not 
have  any  organized  system  of  in-service 
training  for  new  staff  members.  The 
reasons  advanced  varied  largely  in  terms 
of  the  size  of  the  institution.  Typical  of 
the  replies  received  regarding  in-service 
training  was  this; 

There  b  no  organized  system  of  in-servkx 
training.  We  pick  our  new  instructors  with 
great  care  and  then  put  them  pretty  much  on 
their  own  responsibility.  Treating  an  instructor 
like  an  apprentice  and  scrutinizing  too  closely 
hb  every  move  damages  hb  morale  and  gives 
him  a  feeling  of  incompetency  and  serves  no 
useful  end. 

In  many  of  the  institutions  the  de¬ 
partmental  staff  consisted  of  fewer  than 
three  men,  a  fact  which  in  itself  pr^ 
sented  a  problem  in  sup>ervision.  In  the 
larger  institutions  where  this  limitation 
was  not  so  evident,  there  seemed  to  be 
little  actual  in-service  training.  It  was 
expected  that  the  departmental  meet- 
ings  would  cover  the  need,  if  any  ; 
existed.  The  absence  of  any  well-defined  | 
program  may  or  may  not  be  significant  | 
Definitely  the  institutions  admitted  no  ** 
use  for  any  program  of  in-service  train-  ? 
ing.  " 

There  was  a  marked  reliance  upon  = 
divisional  and  faculty  meetings  to  set  ^ 
the  tempo  for  faculty  participation  in  ; 
the  affairs  of  the  institution.  From  one 
of  the  larger  institutions  came  this  re*  = 
ply: 

The  President  of  the  University  at  the 
initial  Senate  meeting  sets  the  tone  for  the 
year.  The  (Arts)  college  holds  monthly  meet-  ^ 
ings  at  which  the  problems  and  plans  are  dis-  ^ 
cussed.  Department  heads  have  conferences 
with  new  instructors,  and  in  some  instances, 
visit  their  classes. 
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This  particular  institution  does  not  in¬ 
vite  its  instructors  to  attend  the  Senate 
meetings,  a  practice  common  to  the 
larger  ones.  From  faculty  testimony  it 
may  be  inferred  that  instructional  prob¬ 
lems  are  much  more  frequently  discussed 
than  those  which  are  institutional  in 
scope.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  in¬ 
creased  encouragement  and  provision 
offered  staff  members  to  attend  and 
participate  in  the  meetings  of  the  learned 
societies.  Another  commendable  prac¬ 
tice  is  the  immediate  appointment  of 
new  staff  members  to  the  important 
committees  of  the  faculty,  thus  hasten¬ 
ing  their  induction  into  the  affairs  of 
the  college  as  a  whole. 

One  prominent  exception  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend  noted  above  follows  a  very 
different  pattern.  Quoting  from  the 
report, 

The  Director  of  Instruction  works  with  all 
new  faculty  members,  particularly  on  the 
importance  of  instruction.  Last  year  we  had  a 
seminar  required  of  all  new  faculty  members, 
and  about  twenty  other  faculty  members  par¬ 
ticipated  throughout  the  year. 

Attendance  at  these  seminars  is  expected 
for  the  first  three  years  of  an  instructor’s 
tenure,  thereafter  it  is  voluntary.  This 
institution  is  also  making  one  of  the 
most  thorough-going  self-analyses  evi¬ 
dent  anywhere  among  the  group  studied. 

In  general,  the  replies  submitted  by 
the  member  institutions  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  current  p>olicies  have  been 
built  largely  along  instructional  lines 
and  that  little  occasion  seems  to  exist 
for  any  programs  of  indoctrination 
with  institutional  purposes.  Department 
heads  in  whose  hands  the  present  policy 
places  the  responsibility  for  the  in- 
service  training  of  new  staff  members 
would  be  most  likely  to  follow  the 
conventional  departmental  plan.  Any 
change,  to  be  effective,  will  probably 
have  to  include  definite  administrative 
guidance  and  participation. 


DATA  FROM  INSTITUTIONAL  GRADUATES 

Information  concerning  the  activities 
of  the  graduates  of  the  colleges  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  also  requested.  It  seemed 
regrettable  that  so  few  of  the  institutions 
have  complete  records  for  the  period 
covered;  namely  from  1935  to  1941. 
Data  were  submitted  from  various 
sources:  alumni  offices,  placement  bur¬ 
eaus,  departmental  records,  and  the  like. 
There  was  general  agreement  that  the 
graduates  had  been  successfully  placed 
in  either  advanced  study  or  employ¬ 
ment.  However,  no  very  systematic 
effort  at  following  their  careers  was 
seemingly  attempted.  One  very  striking 
exception  deserves  specific  mention.  At 
one  institution  the  professor  of  chemis¬ 
try  has  a  card  index  of  his  departmental 
majors  and,  following  their  graduation, 
he  has  kept  in  frequent  touch  with  them. 
His  records  are  a  delight  to  see  and 
nothing  comparable  was  found  else¬ 
where.  What  a  similar  program  on  an 
institution-wide  basis  might  reveal  can 
only  be  guessed.  That  it  might  prove 
of  interest  seems  reasonable;  that  it 
might  also  prove  of  practical  value 
would  be  entirely  possible.  The  replies 
to  this  part  of  the  study  were,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  quite  disappointing;  and  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  institutions  that 
failed  to  report  anything. 

DEVICES  TO  MEASURE 
INSTITUTIONAL  COMPETENCE 

Considering  the  large  number  of  edu¬ 
cational  measurements  in  common  use, 
it  was  also  disappointing  to  find  bow 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
development  of  administrative  devices 
for  the  measurement  of  institutional 
achievement  in  terms  of  basic  aims  and 
purposes.  If  these  aims  have  any  possi¬ 
ble  significance  their  realization  must  be 
regarded  as  necessary  and  important. 
Not  one  of  the  seventy-five  institutions 
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reported  any  set  program  of  analysis 
and  evaluation.  Most  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  were  freshman  tests,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  sophomore  tests,  and  the 
departmentalized  subject  matter  tests. 
It  was  difficult  to  see  how  these  in  any 
specific  manner  measured  institutional 
competence  in  terms  of  aims  and  pur¬ 
poses.  Again  mention  was  frequently 
made  of  the  considerable  number  of 
graduates  whose  success  has  been  at¬ 
tested  by  other  agencies.  Beyond  these 
items  there  was  practically  nothing  save 
for  an  oft  repeated,  “No  specific  devices 
have  been  developed,”  or  “To  our 
knowledge  there  is  no  device  for  mea¬ 
suring  achievement.”  It  is  regrettable 
that  there  are  few  standardized  proce¬ 
dures  available  at  the  present  time  to 
enable  an  institution  to  obtain  evidence 
of  the  success  of  its  procedures.  It  seems 
to  follow  that  either  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  more  adequately  vali¬ 
dated  or  else  new  patterns  must  be 
developed  which  can  be  more  success¬ 
fully  demonstrated.  Institutional  self- 
analysis  in  terms  of  Ralph  Tyler’s 
program  already  referred  to  may  carry 
the  germ  of  a  sound  plan.  In  any  event, 
it  is  not  so  much  a  quantitative  study 
with  institutional  standards  and  norms 
as  it  is  a  question  of  a  complete  re¬ 
valuation  of  the  functions  of  education 
in  terms  of  the  specialized  areas  covered 
by  the  several  types  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  How  important  this 
approach  may  be,  can  be  inferred  from 
the  faculty  and  student  studies  which 
follow. 

FACULTY  ATTITUDES 
AND  INSTITUTIONAL  AIMS 

By  previous  arrangement  interviews 
were  held  at  all  of  the  thirty-four  insti¬ 
tutions  visited  with  not  less  than  three 
senior  members  of  the  staff.  To  make 
the  findings  as  comparable  as  possible. 


representative  staff  members  from  the 
English,  the  social  science  and  the 
science  areas  were  asked  for  in  each 
instance.  Almost  without  exception  the 
professors  assigned  for  these  interviews 
were  older,  well  established  faculty 
members.  They  gave  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  of  knowing  their  institutions  well, 
having  in  most  instances  seen  many 
years  of  service.  As  an  unofficial  check, 
chance  interviews  with  younger  and 
more  recent  additions  to  the  staff  were 
had  whenever  the  opportunity  presented 
itself.  In  each  instance  the  conversation 
passed  through  four  distinct  areas  in 
order  to  give  a  common  base  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  data  procured.  These 
were: 

( 1 )  Steps  incidental  to  the  professor’s 
appointment  to  determine  what  em¬ 
phasis  may  have  been  attached  to  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  institution  by 
the  interviewing  official. 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  the  policies  5 
and  purposes  of  the  institution  enter  I 
into  the  average  faculty  person’s  think-  E 
ing,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  E 
major  faculty  problems  under  general  !■ 
discussion. 

(3)  The  reasons  why,  in  the  opinion 

of  the  faculty  member,  young  people  “ 
should  attend  their  particular  institution 
— again  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
these  reasons  against  the  institution’s  I 
stated  aims  and  purposes. 

(4)  The  present  emergency  and  its 
possible  effect  on  education. 

The  interviews  were  allowed  to  move 
in  any  direction  once  these  basic  items 
had  been  covered.  In  practically  all 
cases  this  meant  entering  into  the  teach¬ 
ing  field  of  the  person  being  questioned. 
Many  helpful  and  stimulating  sugges¬ 
tions  were  received  as  ample  evidence  of 
the  scope  of  scholarship  and  interest  of 
the  instructional  personnel  of  North 
Central  institutions. 
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faculty  INDOCTRINATION 
BEFORE  APPOINTMENT 

Except  in  those  few  instances  where 
the  institutions  in  question  were  con¬ 
trolled  by  religious  orders  from  among 
whose  membership  appointments  were 
largely  made,  no  uniform  policy  seemed 
to  have  been  followed  which  was  de¬ 
signed  to  acquaint  thoroughly  the  pros¬ 
pective  appointees  with  the  basic  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  college.  Seemingly, 
every  other  possible  area  was  touched 
upon.  Only  where  the  institution  pre¬ 
sented  negative  or  restrictive  qualities 
were  suitable  explanations  offered  and 
even  here,  only  the  minimum.  As  has 
been  presented  in  foregoing  paragraphs, 
few  institutions  have  any  well  defined 
program  to  acquaint  the  new  faculty 
person  with  the  policies  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  He  is  therefore  left  largely  to  his 
own  devices  and  to  chance. 

The  interviews  seemed  to  center 
around  those  areas  which  were  of  chief 
concern  to  the  hiring  official,  usually  the 
president.  Scholarly  attainment,  teach¬ 
ing  abilities,  such  personality  and  tem¬ 
perament  adjustments  as  might  be 
deemed  essential,  occupied  the  time. 
Certain  commendable  changes  were 
quite  definitely  presented  in  these  rec¬ 
ords.  Whereas  formerly  men  were  fre¬ 
quently  hired  by  “mail”  or  after  a  short 
off-campus  interview  with  the  president, 
more  recent  practices  frequently  include 
an  invitation  for  the  prospective  ap¬ 
pointee  to  visit  the  campus  as  a  guest 
of  the  institution.  Here  the  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  the  pattern  of 
the  college,  to  meet  members  of  the 
faculty,  to  observe  the  tjqje  of  students, 
and  to  see  the  physical  plant,  greatly 
lessen  the  chance  of  disappointment  to 
both  parties  concerned.  In  general, 
therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  in¬ 
vestigations  preceding  appointment  are 


far  more  effective  today  than  formerly. 
A  growing  tendency  to  seek  faculty 
recommendations  and  approvals  in  the 
selection  of  new  members  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  merits  special  commendation, 
even  though  the  practice  is  by  no  means 
universal.  Perhaps  institutional  aims 
and  purposes  will  likewise  fare  better 
with  the  passing  of  time. 

AREAS  OF  FACULTY  THINKING 

The  second  area  covered  by  the  visi¬ 
tors  was  that  of  faculty  thought.  In 
short,  what  academic  problems  are  re¬ 
ceiving  the  attention  of  the  average 
faculty  person  today?  It  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  fair  to  say  that  the  one  area  into 
which  the  typical  American  professor  is 
carrying  his  concept  of  academic  free¬ 
dom  most  deeply  is  that  of  institutional 
problems. 

These  tend  to  be  highly  personalized 
and  they  are  especially  likely  to  be  in 
terms  of  his  own  department  or  field  of 
professional  interest.  The  interviews 
seemed  rather  definitely  to  establish  the 
fact  that  department  aims  are  far  more 
significant  to  the  average  instructor  than 
those  pertaining  to  the  institution  as  a 
whole.  This  was  strikingly  evidenced  by 
the  discovery  that  faculty  people  were 
far  more  anxious  to  speak  of  their  own 
courses  and  departmental  aims  than 
they  were  of  those  of  the  institution 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  they  showed 
a  far  greater  degree  of  familiarity  with 
them.  As  one  said,  “The  faculty  is  more 
interested  in  subject  matter  than  aims.” 

Budgetary  problems  were  likewise  of 
general  faculty  interest,  but  here  again 
largely  because  of  their  negative  or  re¬ 
strictive  qualities.  In  those  instances 
where,  because  of  legal  restraint,  the 
entrance  requirements  may  not  be  so 
highly  selective  as  in  other  unrestricted 
institutions,  the  faculty  personnel  was 
quite  likely  to  comment  on  the  fact  that 
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their  students  were  of  poorer  quality, 
less  willing  to  study,  and  less  interest^ 
in  scholarship  than  formerly.  Happily, 
there  were  those  brilliant  exceptions 
whose  superior  and  more  sympathetic 
insight  into  the  varied  area  of  student 
problems  made  these  interviews  a  source 
of  delight.  The  visitors  were  quite  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  fact  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  reasonably  high  degree  of  corre¬ 
lation  between  faculty  familiarity  with 
the  more  recent  trends  in  the  area  of 
educational  studies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  competent  understanding  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  basic  problems  on  the 
other. 

These  faculty  interviews  seemed  to 
shift  as  easily  and  as  kaleidoscopically 
as  the  average  fraternity  “bull  session”, 
though  perhaps  through  more  polite  and 
refined  channels.  It  was  also  interesting 
to  observe  in  those  schools  that  were 
undertaking  a  serious  program  of  self- 
study  and  that  were  participating  in 
regional  or  national  studies,  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  more  conscious  under¬ 
standing  of  the  general  purposes  of  this 
survey.  In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that 
approximately  one  out  of  every  four  of 
the  institutions  studied  was  engaged  in 
such  a  program  of  self  improvement. 
For  those  not  so  occupied,  the  faculty 
members  frequently  reported  that  those 
occasional  faculty  meetings  which  were 
devoted  by  their  respective  administra¬ 
tions  to  the  advancement  of  staff  and 
institutional  affairs  proved  to  be  unsti¬ 
mulating  and  sometimes  of  no  particular 
interest  to  the  group  as  a  whole.  The 
problems  listed  below  are  typical  of 
those  being  studied  by  the  American 
college  faculty  of  today: 

I.  Expansion — “the  institution  has  growing 
pains” 

3.  Library  organization,  supervision  and  de¬ 
velopment 

3.  Making  the  student  the  center  of  activi¬ 
ties 

5.  Voluntary  versus  required  chapels 


6.  Development  of  honors  courses  I' 

7.  Divisional  reorganization 

8.  Planning  of  orientation  courses 

9.  Establishing  terminal  courses  in  the  junior 
college  division 

10.  Making  the  budget  stretch  as  far  as 
possible 

11.  Reasons  for  students  dropping  out  of 
college 

13.  Development  of  intramural  programs 

13.  Comprehensive  examinations  for  seniors 

14.  Re-examination  of  the  instructor’s  phi¬ 
losophy  of  education 

15.  Vocational  aims  versus  other  institu¬ 
tional  aims 

16.  Grading  difficulties 

17.  Organization  and  contribution  of  survey 
courses 

18.  The  place  of  women  in  national  defense 

19.  The  problem  of  the  superior  student 

30.  A  better  guidance  program 

31.  Curtailment  of  extra-curricular  activities 

33.  Improvement  of  scholarship 

33.  Faculty  loads  and  relationship  to  out¬ 
side  responsibilities 

34.  Rehabilitation  of  objectives 

35.  Better  preparation  of  students  to  face 
world  conditions 

36.  Low  faculty  salaries 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  indi-  ! 
cate  the  frequency  with  which  these  I 
problems  appeared.  There  can  be  no  I 
doubt  that  almost  all  of  them  were  very  I 
real  to  the  individuals  who  supplied  | 
them,  and  quite  so  for  the  institutions  I 
concerned.  It  must  be  observed  that  f 
there  was  not  a  very  close  agreement  on 
the  problems  mentioned  by  the  different 
faculty  members  in  any  given  institu¬ 
tion.  Naturally,  there  would  be  some 
exceptions  to  this,  but  since  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  institutions  studied 
do  not  have,  through  either  faculty  j 
meetings  or  other  designated  means,  [ 
definitely  organized  programs  for  the  | 
carrying  on  of  individual  college  studies,  | 
it  was  not  surprising  that  a  divergence 
of  interest  appeared.  Again,  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  the  schools  doing  the 
best  work  along  these  lines  are  those 
which  are  participating  in  state,  nation-  I 
al,  or  group  studies,  or  self-surveys.  j 
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faculty  recommendations  and 

INSTITUTIONAL  AIMS 

The  third  area  was  devoted  to  the 
question  as  to  why  faculty  members  felt 
^at  students  should  be  encouraged  to 
attend  their  particular  institution.  The 
expected  factors;  namely,  religious  and 
vocational  advantages,  frequently  ap¬ 
peared.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  staff  members  seemed  to  fall  into 
the  errors  of  judgment  which  character¬ 
ized  the  students  in  the  same  institu¬ 
tion.  For  example,  departmental  aims 
were  frequently  confused  with  institu¬ 
tional  aims.  Again,  the  reasons  offered 
why  students  should  attend  a  particular 
college  were  frequently  more  appropri¬ 
ate  answers  to  the  general  queston  as 
to  why  one  should  attend  any  college 
since  they  would  have  applied  with  equal 
validity  to  any  institution  of  higher 
learning  of  comparable  size  and  type. 
WTien  the  faculty  members  listed  the 
reasons  why  students  should  attend  their 
institutions,  it  is  revealing  to  note  that 
their  reasons  included  the  stated  gen¬ 
eral  aims  of  the  institutions  in  slightly 
less  than  40  percent  of  the  schools.  In 
fact,  the  reasons  given  by  students  were 
more  complete  on  the  average  than  those 
offered  by  the  faculty  themselves  in  the 
same  institutions.  A  comparison  of  the 
relative  familiarity  of  the  faculties  and 
students  with  institutional  purposes  and 
aims  of  the  thirty-four  selected  colleges 
reveals  that  faculties,  on  an  average, 
were  acquainted  with  29  percent  of  the 
total  number,  whereas  the  answers  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  students  of  these  same 
institutions  revealed  that  they  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  49.4  percent.  While  not 
entirely  typical,  there  were  several  fac¬ 
ulty  members  who  frankly  said  that  they 
could  think  of  no  good  reason  why  a 
student  should  come  to  their  particular 
institution.  It  might  also  be  interesting 
for  administrators  to  note  that  even  fac¬ 


ulty  members  who  have  served  their  in¬ 
stitutions  faithfully  and  well  for  nearly 
two  decades  have  never  attempted  to 
read  the  college  catalogue  from  cover  to 
cover  but  have  relied  upon  such  intui¬ 
tive  or  chance  information  as  the  years 
have  brought  for  knowledge  of  the  aims 
of  their  own  institutions. 

The  visitors  were  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  so  few  of  the 
faculty  mentioned  physical  facilities  or 
campus  improvements  as  reasons  why 
students  should  attend  their  particular 
college.  Possible  exceptions  appeared  in 
those  schools  which  had  benefited  most 
directly  through  recent  building  pro¬ 
grams. 

CURRENT  FACULTY  OPINIONS  AND  THE 
PRESENT  EMERGENCY 

The  fourth  area  was  devoted  to  the 
emergency  problems  facing  colleges  to¬ 
day  and  their  possible  effect  on  the  im¬ 
molate  future.  At  the  outset  of  the 
present  emergency  there  was  a  marked 
apathy  among  the  staff  members.  They 
were  seemingly  less  disturbed  than  were 
the  administrative  officers.  Many  recog¬ 
nized  an  increased  restlessness  among 
the  student  body,  which  was  generally 
attributed  to  the  Selective  Service  Act 
and  related  factors.  It  should  be  re¬ 
called  that  the  draft  had  specifically  per¬ 
sonalized  this  newer  problem  facing  the 
youth  of  America,  the  backwash  of 
which  was  bringing  new  problems  with 
increased  stress  and  certainty  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  college  faculty.  Rising 
living  costs  already  in  evidence  and 
promising  to  advance  sharply  on  the  one 
hand,  and  departmental  budgetary  prob¬ 
lems  growing  out  of  the  then  anticipat¬ 
ed  decreased  enrollments  for  1941-1942, 
were  awakening  college  people  rather 
rudely;  and  as  the  study  progressed 
from  February  to  May,  this  became  dis¬ 
tinctly  more  discernible.  Perhaps  there 
is  more  than  passing  merit  in  Senator 
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Vandenberg’s  much  quoted  statement 
that  the  academic  world  and  particular¬ 
ly  its  youth  are  moving  “from  the  clois¬ 
ter  into  the  arena.”  Many  faculty 
members  confessed  an  inability  to  ad¬ 
vise  effectively  their  students  concern¬ 
ing  their  new  problems.  While  they  ex¬ 
pressed  helplessness  they  denied  an  im¬ 
plied  hopelessness.  As  the  w’ar  seemed 
to  draw  nearer,  the  importance  of  a  col¬ 
lege  education  became  a  more  signifi¬ 
cant  issue. 

The  following  problems  or  program 
developments  were  mentioned  by  the 
faculty  members  as  actual  or  probable: 

1.  Development  of  Civilian  Pilot  Training 
programs. 

2.  Some  reductions  in  the  number  of  male 
students  with  possible  off-sets  because  of 
greatly  improved  business  conditions. 

3.  Some  additional  requests  for  special 
courses  in  engineering,  chemistry,  and  journal¬ 
ism. 

4.  Considerable  uncertainty  in  the  minds 
of  students  which  would  probably  result  in 
reduced  quality  of  work,  some  additional  dis¬ 
cipline  difficulties,  etc. 

5.  Enrollment  of  faculty  members  in  the 
various  governmental  defense  agencies  whose 
projects  are  sometimes  set  up  within  the  in¬ 
stitution  and  carried  on  at  the  school’s  ex¬ 
pense. 

6.  Curtailment  of  building  programs  because 
of  shortage  of  workers  and  materials. 

7.  Drop  in  enrollment  with  consequent  re¬ 
duction  in  staff. 

8.  Increased  applications  for  Reserve  Of¬ 
ficers  Training  Corps  training. 

9.  Plan  for  graduation  of  boys  in  three  or 
three  and  one-half  years. 

10.  Increase  in  Red  Cross  work  activities. 

11.  More  emphasis  on  courses  in  religion 
and  philosophy. 

12.  Increase  in  number  of  students  desiring 
Spanish. 

13.  Increased  engagements  and  weddings 
among  students. 

14.  Introduction  to  World  Problems  courses. 

STUDENT  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH 
INSTITUTIONAL  AIMS 

Two  hundred  sixteen  selected  students 
representing  the  thirty-four  institutions 
included  in  this  study  were  given  a  ques¬ 


tionnaire  for  the  purpose  of  determining  i 
their  basic  knowledge  of  their  institu-  F 
tions’  aims.  By  previous  arrangement 
these  students  had  been  chosen  largely 
from  among  the  better  ones.  They  were, 
for  the  most  part,  seniors  and  held  the 
more  important  positions  in  their  re¬ 
spective  schools.  Being  key  people,  cer¬ 
tainly  they  seemed  to  be  a  group  which 
might  well  be  expected  to  represent 
their  institutions  to  good  advantage. 
Moreover,  the  average  for  such  a  group 
would  probably  be  higher  than  that 
which  might  be  secured  from  any  un¬ 
selected  group.  This  method  was  defi¬ 
nitely  chosen  so  as  to  reflect  student 
knowledge  and  opinion  in  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  light. 

These  students  were  asked  to  express 
their  opinions  in  six  general  areas  each 
specifically  related  to  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  study;  namely,  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  validity  of  institutional 
aims  and  purposes.  The  object  was  to  I 
procure  evidence  on  the  following  spe¬ 
cific  points:  (i)  just  how  well  these  ‘ 
students  could  state  the  basic  aims  and  ^ 
philosophy  of  their  respective  schools;  ■ 
(2)  what  students  may  have  known  of  [ 
these  aims  and  purposes  before  they  had  1 
actually  matriculated  at  their  respec¬ 
tive  institutions;  (3)  how  extensively 
and  through  what  sources  they  had  be¬ 
come  aware  of  such  purposes  during 
their  freshman  year;  (4)  how  extensive¬ 
ly  and  through  what  sources  they  had 
become  aware  of  these  purposes  during 
their  upperclass  years;  (5)  how  effec¬ 
tive  the  institution’s  personnel  had  been 
in  teaching  these  students  through  in¬ 
formal  methods;  and  (6)  what  reasons 
these  students,  now  about  to  finish  their 
own  courses,  might  offer  to  younger 
friends  as  an  inducement  to  enter  these 
same  institutions.  The  first  of  these 
points  has  already  been  discussed  under 
the  caption,  “Faculty  Recommenda¬ 
tions  and  Institutional  Aims.” 
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SOUKCES  OF  INFORMATION  REGARDING 
PURPOSES  BEFORE  ENROLLMENT 

In  Table  III,  “Sources  of  the  Pre- 
Enrollment  Information  Concerning  the 
Purposes  of  Their  Chosen  Colleges  As 
Reported  by  216  Students  in  Thirty- 
Four  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the 
North  Central  Association,”  it  may  be 
noted  that  these  students  claimed  three_ 
hundred  fifty  pre-matriculation  con¬ 
tacts  concerning  the  aims  and  policies 
of  their  respective  institutions.  This 

TABLE  III 

Pre-enrollment  Sources  of  Institutional 
Information  Reported  by  216  Students  in 
Thirty-four  Colleges  and  Universities  in 
THE  North  Central  Association. 


Certain  administrative  officers .  S* 

Faculty  members  .  43 

Parents  of  the  student  .  42 

Alumni  of  the  institution  .  41 

High  school  personnel  .  40 

Deans  of  the  institution  .  33 

Friends  of  the  student  .  30 

Students  of  the  institution .  25 

Religious  adviser  (minister,  priest)  ..  21 

President  of  the  institution  .  15 

Trustees  of  the  institution  .  2 

Total  . 350 


was  an  average  of  slightly  less  than  one 
and  two-thirds  contacts  per  student. 
WTiether  or  not  these  contacts  definitely 
conveyed  information  concerning  the 
basic  aims  and  policies  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  cannot  be  demonstrated.  From  in¬ 
formal  discussions  with  these  same  stu¬ 
dents  it  would  appear  that  many  of  the 
pre-enrollment  contacts  especially  em¬ 
phasized  such  features  of  the  institu¬ 
tions’  offerings  as  vocational  possibili¬ 
ties,  social  advantages,  and  faculty 
competence.  The  reasonableness  of  ex¬ 
pecting  students  to  recall  the  content  of 
conversations  with  friends  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  institutions  held  three 
or  more  years  previously  may  be  chal¬ 
lenged.  However,  some  students  claimed 


a  very  definite  recollection  of  these  ear¬ 
lier  meetings.  Of  these,  several  insisted 
that  not  very  much  attention  was  paid 
to  the  question  of  institutional  aims  and 
purposes,  and  that  topics,  typical  of  col¬ 
lege  annuals,  were  emphasized  instead; 
a  beautiful  campus,  adequate  social  life, 
and  athletics.  These  were  definitely  used 
as  drawing  cards.  The  consensus  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  students  in  private  inter¬ 
views  was  either  that  relatively  little 
was  mentioned  concerning  institutional 
aims  and  purposes  in  these  early  con¬ 
tacts,  or  that  the  amount  of  emphasis 
placed  upon  them  was  so  slight  as  not 
to  have  made  any  definite  and  lasting 
impression. 

FRESHMAN  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

REGARDING  INSTITUTIONAL  PURPOSES 

Table  IV  is  entitled  “Freshman 
Sources  of  Information  Concerning  In¬ 
stitutional  Purposes  Reported  by  216 
Students  in  Thirty-Four  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation.”  The  relative  effectiveness  of 
the  various  possible  means  by  which 
freshmen  may  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  purposes  of  their  institution  is 
implied  in  this  Table.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  administrative  officers,  presi- 

TABLE  TV 

Freshman  Sources  or  Information  Concern¬ 
ing  Institutional  Purposes  Reported  by 
216  Students  in  Thirty-four  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 


ciation. 

Faculty  members .  99 

Deans  of  the  institution  .  83 

Orientation  program  .  76 

President  of  the  institution  .  66 

Assemblies  .  61 

Fellow  students  .  50 

Other  administrative  officers .  24 

Official  college  publications  .  16 

Friends  of  the  student .  4 

Committee  work .  3 

Alumni  of  the  institution .  2 

Total  .  484 
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dent,  deans,  and  others,  were  by  far  the 
most  effective  source  of  indoctrination. 
This  was  definitely  confirmed  by  the 
statements  of  the  students  themselves. 
The  character  of  their  answers  indicated 
very  definite  recall  of  some  special  inci¬ 
dents  during  their  freshman  year.  On 
this  basis  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
orientation  week  program  is  a  very  ef¬ 
fective  method  of  reaching  students. 
Students  expressed  regret  that  this  work 
might  not  be  repeated  at  various  times 
during  their  freshman  year.  Specific  ad¬ 
dresses  by  members  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  both  during  the  orientation  pro¬ 
gram  itself  and  later  in  assemblies,  were 
frequently  referred  to  by  the  students. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  certain 
members  of  the  faculty  was  likewise 
stressed  by  the  students.  Considering 
the  greater  number  of  possible  faculty 
contacts  with  the  students,  it  would 
seem  that  a  larger  share  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  informing  freshmen  might 
legitimately  be  entrusted  to  them.  That 
students  cannot  be  expected  to  gain  an 
impressive  amount  of  information  from 
the  printed  publications  of  most  institu¬ 
tions  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
only  sixteen  specific  references  to  such 
documents  appeared  in  the  whole  array 
of  484  replies.  Since  fifty  references 
were  made  to  other  students  as  sources 
of  information,  if  these  students  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  pwlicies  of  the  institution,  they 
might  effectively  transmit  them  to  the 
freshmen. 

UPPER-CLASS  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 
REGARDING  INSTITUTIONAL  PURPOSES 

Later  sources  of  information  of  the 
kind  with  which  we  are  dealing  are 
shown  in  Table  V. 

The  faculty  as  a  source  of  information 
is  relatively  more  heavily  emphasized. 
Ihe  students  mentioned  the  faculty 
ninety-six  in  a  whole  number  of  331 


times  as  sources  of  information  for 
their  upperclass  years  as  compared  to 
ninety-nine  out  of  484  references  for 
their  freshman  year.  When,  however, 
we  turn  to  the  administrative  officers  of 
the  institutions,  we  find  a  very  marked 
change.  For  the  freshman  year  there 
were  173  references  to  the  combined  ad¬ 
ministrative  personnel,  whereas,  for  the 
following  years  there  were  only  eighty- 

TABLE  V 

Upper-class  Sources  of  Iformation  Con¬ 
cerning  iNSnXUTIONAL  PURPOSES  REPORTED 
BY  316  Students  in  Thirty-four  Colleges 
AND  Universities  in  the  North  Central 

Association 


Faculty  members  .  96 

Fellow  students .  62 

Assemblies .  51 

Deans  of  the  institution .  37 

President  of  the  institution .  27 

Other  administrative  officers .  31 

Official  college  publications  .  iS 

Conferences  .  14 

Friends  of  the  student .  5 

Alumni  of  the  institution .  3 

Total  . 331 


five.  In  regard  to  the  faculty,  it  was 
interesting  to  note  that  the  specific 
wording  of  the  student  replies  implied 
a  growing  attachment  between  them¬ 
selves  and  the  faculty  members.  No 
such  change  in  feeling  toward  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  administration  was  suggest¬ 
ed.  Among  the  several  inferences  which 
might  be  drawn  from  such  a  situation 
is  the  one  which  indicates  that  the  fac¬ 
ulty  would  most  certainly  have  the  best 
opportunity  of  all  the  groups  mentioned 
to  inculcate  in  the  students  a  respect 
for  and  an  appreciation  of  the  basic 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  institution. 

To  the  examiners,  the  material  sub¬ 
mitted  by  these  students  seems  reason¬ 
ably  relevant  for  reasons  which  can  not 
be  mathematically  demonstrated.  Sig¬ 
nificant  were  the  many  direct  state¬ 
ments  offered  by  the  students  during  the 
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i  discussion  jseriod  which  always  consti- 
t  luted  a  part  of  the  student  interview 
:  procedure.  While  making  due  allowance 

I  for  the  tendency  of  students  to  “gripe” 
and  present  “pet  peeves,”  there  seemed 
I  little  reason  to  doubt  their  sincerity  as 
£  they  discussed  the  problems  of  their 
particular  institutions.  Many  of  these 
problems,  of  course,  were  not  particu¬ 
larly  germane  to  the  study,  but  they 
did  serve  as  media  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  student  expression.  Students 
voluntarily  expressed  a  considerable  de- 
[  gree  of  interest  in  the  general  purpose 
f  of  the  study  itself.  To  many  it  was  a 
r  revelation  that  institutions  did  have  de¬ 
finite,  stated  purposes  and  aims  which 
were  actually  part  of  the  educational 
•  process  itself.  As  the  study  progressed 
■  the  examiners  experienced  a  growing 
conviction  that  in  many  instances  the 
students  had  a  better  understanding  of 
the  stated  policies  of  the  institution 
than  did  the  faculty  members  who  were 
interviewed.  It  would  seem  to  follow 
that  any  concerted  effort  to  acquaint 
the  students  with  institutional  purposes, 
L  which  might  include  the  administration, 
i  the  faculty,  and  the  students,  would 
greatly  increase  the  actual  knowledge, 
and  possibly  the  effectiveness,  of  the  in¬ 
stitution’s  program. 

A  final  conclusion  from  the  survey,  up 
to  this  point,  of  student  opinion  seems 
to  warrant  the  statement  that  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  a  higher  degree  of  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  various  services  offered 
!  by  the  average  institution  of  higher 
I  learning.  Its  purely  academic  work 
should  not  be  too  sharply  separated 
from  other  institutional  activities.  By 
and  large,  students  feel  that  there  is  a 
very  definite  tendency  to  do  so.  It 
I  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  correlate  them  more  closely. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
vocationalism,  for  example,  should  be 
segregated  in  the  thinking  of  young  peo¬ 


ple  as  it  seems  to  be.  Any  progress 
toward  the  elimination  of  such  dualism 
would  undoubtedly  be  quite  helpful  to 
many  young  people  whose  hopeful  as¬ 
pirations  cannot  otherwise  be  realized. 

STUDENT  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
STUDY  OF  PURPOSE 

One  of  the  most  revealing  facts  was 
the  comparatively  minor  note  struck  in 
answer  to  the  question,  “Have  you  par¬ 
ticipated  in  any  discussions  with  faculty 
members  or  administrative  officers 
where  questions  relating  to  the  college’s 
purposes,  aims,  or  objectives  were  dis¬ 
cussed?”  Considering  the  relative  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  students  referred  to 
the  pleasant  and  friendly  contacts  with 
faculty  members,  considerable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  such  discussions  must  have 
been  available.  And  yet,  the  student  re¬ 
plies  seem  to  indicate  that  the  entire 
subject  of  institutional  aims  and  pur¬ 
poses  was  neglected. 

STUDENT  REASONS  FOR  ENROLLMENT 

When  asked  to  express  specific  rea¬ 
sons  as  to  why  students  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  enroll  at  these  particular  in¬ 
stitutions,  these  216  young  people  of¬ 
fered  868  statements,  by  far  the  largest 
response  to  any  of  the  questions  pre¬ 
sented.  At  best  there  was  only  a  fair 
correlation  between  the  stated  purposes 
of  the  institution  and  the  reasons  of¬ 
fered.  One  very  important  fact  was 
made  quite  plain  by  an  examination  of 
the  data;  namely,  there  are  certain  valid 
reasons  for  attending  an  institution 
which  do  not  and  probably  cannot  be 
reflected  in  its  statement  of  aims  and 
purposes.  Factors  such  as  climate,  lo¬ 
cation,  size  of  institution,  attitude 
toward  intercollegiate  or  intramural  ath¬ 
letics,  available  scholarship  aids  and 
work  opportunities,  type  of  students, 
family  ties,  and  sentiment  may  be  very 
strong  reasons  in  choice  of  institutions. 
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A  percentage  distribution  of  reasons 
for  attending  the  institutions  in  ques¬ 
tion  which  were  given  by  the  216  stu¬ 
dents  is  shown  in  Table  VI.  Faculty 
competence  and  high  scholastic  stand¬ 
ards  lead  all  others.  Fine  faculty -stu¬ 
dent  relations  is  an  outstanding  reason 
also.  Since  only  a  part  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  studied  were  church-related  insti¬ 
tutions,  a  “fine  Christian  tradition” 
would  be  relatively  more  significant 
than  certain  others  in  this  array  of  rea¬ 
sons.  A  careful  examination  of  all  the 
student  replies  reveals  that  the  word 
“Christian”  appeared  only  once  in  the 
replies  from  students  in  non-church- 
related  institutions.  The  word  “culture” 
or  its  equivalent  was  also  used  relatively 
less  frequently  by  these  same  students. 
The  vocational  -  opportunities  factor 
stands  second  in  the  list.  For  many,  at¬ 
tendance  at  college  apparently  is  a  step 
toward  a  more  secure  financial  position 
in  after  life.  The  item  “right  size  of 
institution”  should  be  understood  to 
mean  a  preference  for  a  small  institu¬ 
tion  and  here  again,  a  weighted  value 
will  have  to  be  assumed  in  order  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  report  correctly.  “Attrac¬ 
tive  social  program  and  opportunities” 
seemed  to  cover  a  variety  of  meanings, 
chief  of  which  was  undobutedly  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  carry  on  a  satisfying  social 
existence,  to  form  friendships  which 
might  lead  to  marriage,  to  favorable  job 
contacts,  and  so  on.  Possibly  “friendli¬ 
ness”  should  have  been  included  in  this 
“social”  category.  Favorable  climate 
and  location  have  lesser  appeal  and, 
strangely  enough,  the  physical  plant 
was  not  a  very  important  factor  either. 
This,  however,  may  not  be  the  case, 
since  students  orally  expressed  pleasure 
or  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  plant 
more  frequently  than  in  their  written 
statements. 


With  the  exception  of  the  matter  of 
low  cost,  which  was  mentioned  in  5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cases,  the  remaining  items 
were  scattered  over  a  very  wide  range. 
Many  were  quite  p)eculiar  either  to  the 
institution  or  to  the  individual  and  per¬ 
mitted  few  valid  assumptions.  It  would 

TABLE  VI 

Reasons  for  Attendino  Particular  Institu¬ 
tions  Reported  by  216  Students  in  Thirty- 
four  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the 
North  Central  Association. 
Faculty  competence  and  high  scholastic 


standards  .  164  I 

Vocational  opportunities  .  8.3  I 

Fine  faculty-student  relations  .  8.2  I 

Attractive  social  program  and  oppor-  I 

tunities  .  6.q  I 

Fine  Christian  tradition  .  6.9  I 

Right  size  of  institution  .  6.9 

Low  cost  .  5,0  ■ 

Friendliness  .  3.2  i 

Physical  plant  and  equipment  .  1.3 

All  others  . 36.9  | 

Total  . 100.0  i 


seem  significant,  however,  that  no  spe-  | 
cial  mention  is  made  of  accreditation  r 
by  these  students.  Perhaps  it  would  be  i 
fair  to  say  that  the  standing  of  the  in-  | 
stitution  is  implied  in  “high  scholastic 
standards.”  | 

Corroboration  of  certain  of  these  find-  | 
ings  is  supplied  by  one  institution’s  self-  | 
study  of  the  reasons  why  its  students  I 
had  enrolled  there.  It  had  received 
judgments  from  268  unselected  stu-  i 
dents.  Here,  too,  scholarship  was  first  i 
by  a  wide  margin.  Vocational  opportu-  | 
nities,  a  Christian  atmosphere,  reason-  | 
able  costs,  and  democratic  social  cus-  | 
toms  followed  in  order.  Possibly  in  all  | 
this  can  be  found  significant  and  sug-  | 
gestive  factors  pertinent  to  the  evalua-  | 
tion  of  aims  and  purposes  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  the  area  of  practicabil¬ 
ity.  The  need  is  evident.  j 
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George  A.  Works, 
University  of  Chicago 


The  question  of  the  place,  if  any,  that 
voluntary  accrediting  organizations 
should  have  in  the  scheme  of  American 
education  has  been  brought  to  the  fore 
in  recent  years  by  two  pronounced 
trends.  First  and  foremost  is  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  organizations  concerned 
with  accrediting  activities — a  multipli¬ 
cation  which  has  been  due  largely  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  associations 
interested  in  the  quality  of  professional 
education.  These  associations  have 
sprung  up  as  a  more  or  less  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  development  of  profes¬ 
sional  education  which  has  resulted 
from  the  need  for  specialized  services 
that  require  training  at  the  college  or 
university  level. 

The  second  factor  that  has  directed 
fire  to  the  voluntary  accrediting  organ¬ 
izations  has  been  the  efforts  made  by 
these  agencies  to  place  their  accrediting 
procedures  on  more  adequate  bases  than 
those  characterizing  their  earlier  efforts. 
The  substitution  of  the  present  criteria 
for  the  former  standards  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  this  attempt. 
Studies  made  over  a  period  of  years 
prior  to  1930  showed  clearly  that  at 
least  several  of  the  standards  used  as 
bases  of  accrediting  by  the  Commission 
on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 
could  not  be  defended  on  educational 
grounds.  Some  of  those  standards  not 

‘  This  paper  and  the  three  which  immediately 
follow  were  read  before  the  Commission  on  Insti¬ 
tutions  of  Higher  Education  at  Chicago,  Thurs¬ 
day,  March  27,  1941. 


only  failed  as  measures  of  merit  in  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  but  in  certain  in¬ 
stances  were  actually  barriers  to  prog¬ 
ress.  The  criteria  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Association  in  1934  placed  ac¬ 
crediting  on  a  much  broader  base  in  or¬ 
der  that  institutions  might  have  enough 
flexibility  to  respond  to  social  needs. 
Other  accrediting  agencies  recognized 
some  of  the  elements  of  merit  in  the 
new  procedures  of  the  Association  and 
applied  them  in  a  more  or  less  modified 
form  to  their  own  accrediting  activities, 
the  influence  of  the  new  methods  being 
thus  extended  beyond  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  territory. 

These  two  forces — the  increase  in  the 
number  of  voluntary  accrediting  asso¬ 
ciations  and  the  increased  complexity  of 
accrediting  procedures  —  resulted  in 
much  heavier  demands  from  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  for  information,  particularly 
institutions  of  complicated  organization, 
namely,  the  universities.  These  demands 
have  caused  a  rising  tide  of  opposition 
to  voluntary  accrediting  agencies.  In  re¬ 
cent  months  this  opposition  has  been 
augmented  by  the  steps  taken  by  the 
American  Chemical  Society  looking 
toward  the  accrediting  of  work  in  chem¬ 
istry.  This  action  has  been  interpreted 
as  a  departure  from  accepted  practice 
by  introducing  the  idea  of  accrediting 
by  departments  as  contrasted  with  ac¬ 
crediting  an  institution  as  a  whole  or 
dealing  only  with  a  professional  school 
of  a  higher  institution.  Whether  or  not 
accreditation  by  departments  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Society  and  whether  or  not 
it  marks  a  departure  may  be  debatable. 
Nevertheless,  the  movement  has  added 
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fuel  to  the  flame  of  opposition  to  ac¬ 
crediting  agencies  of  a  voluntary  char¬ 
acter. 

At  this  point  in  the  discussion  a  per¬ 
sonal  word  is  necessary  to  make  clear 
my  position.  In  spite  of  what  I  have 
said  in  the  past,  or  may  say  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  in  defense  of  voluntary  accredit¬ 
ing  agencies,  fundamentally  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  control  of  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  by  any  outside  organiza¬ 
tion  or  group.  I  should  like  to  think 
that,  once  a  college,  a  professional 
school,  or  a  university  is  chartered  by  a 
state,  it  would  be  able  to  pursue,  en¬ 
tirely  on  its  own,  the  ideals  characteriz¬ 
ing  an  institution  of  higher  education. 
Trustees,  administrative  officers,  and 
faculties  would  then  attempt  to  organize 
an  institution  in  the  name  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  only  when  they  were  equal,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  demands 
of  such  an  undertaking.  This  view  im¬ 
plies  that  presidents  and  trustees  would 
add  new  departments  and  professional 
schools  only  when  these  would  fill  social 
needs  not  being  met  by  existing  institu¬ 
tions  and  only  when  they  had  the  finan¬ 
cial  resources  with  which  to  staff  the 
new  departments  and  to  give  the  staff 
members  the  funds  necessary  for  the  ef¬ 
fective  discharge  of  their  functions.  Un¬ 
der  these  conditions  presidents,  when 
they  expanded  their  institutions  by  the 
addition  of  new  courses,  curriculums,  de¬ 
partments,  schools,  and  colleges,  would 
always  be  actuated  by  purely  educa¬ 
tional  motives  rather  than  by  the  desire 
to  feed  their  egos  by  keeping  pace  with, 
or  outstripping,  some  other  institution. 

In  this  utopia,  faculties,  entirely  on 
their  own  initiative,  would  be  constantly 
alert  to  the  contributions  that  their  in¬ 
stitutions  could  make  to  social  progress 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  student  bodies.  Faculty 
members  would  always  be  in  pace  not 
only  with  the  progress  being  made  in 


their  fields  of  learning  but  with  the  best  [ 
educational  practices  relating  to  their  [ 
fields  of  instruction.  The  faculty  and  j 
the  administrative  staff  of  each  higher  j" 
institution  would  continually  be  study¬ 
ing  its  effectiveness  and  seeking  ways  t 
and  means  of  increasing  its  usefuless.  | 

The  realization  of  these  conditions  ! 
would  greatly  simplify  the  problem  of  | 

the  prospective  student  in  selecting  an  j 

institution  in  which  to  pursue  his  stu-  I 
dies.  He  could  confine  his  attention  L 
primarily  to  such  factors  as  geograph¬ 
ical  location,  his  own  financial  situation, 
and  church  relationship  if  that  were  a 
factor  in  his  decision.  All  institutions 
would  not  necessarily  be  alike,  but  any 
institution  to  which  the  student  turned 
would  have  the  human  and  material  re¬ 
sources  that  would  give  him  the  oppor-  | 
tunity  to  get  a  good  education.  The  I 
dangers  of  exploitation  of  the  student  ; 
would  be  eliminated  or  at  least  reduced  ' 
to  a  minimum.  . 

If  accrediting  is  to  be  done,  should  it  1 
be  a  function  of  voluntary  accrediting 
associations  or  a  function  of  the  states?  ■ 
This  issue  has  been  brought  into  the 
open  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  by 
a  request  made  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education.  The  National  Coun-  ‘ 

cil  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  has  j 
asked  that  Office  for  the  methods  by 
which  those  officials  could  accredit  high¬ 
er  institutions  and  thus  displace  the  ac¬ 
crediting  work  of  the  voluntary  organi-  ! 
zations.  In  response  to  this  request.  Dr. 

F.  J.  Kelly  and  some  of  his  associates  ■ 
have  prepared  a  bulletin  designed  to 
offer  constructive  proposals  concerning 
the  accrediting  of  institutions  of  higher 
education.  This  bulletin,  I  understand, 
has  been  in  manuscript  form  for  several 
months,  but  I  have  had  access  only  to 
a  copy  bearing  the  title  “Summaries 
from  a  Forthcoming  Bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  on 
Existing  Accrediting  Practices  by  Agen- 
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cies  within  States.”  While  this  docu¬ 
ment  is  still  in  tentative  form,  it  em¬ 
bodies  the  views  that  Dr.  Kelly  has  been 
formulating  over  a  period  of  years.  In 
brief,  Dr.  Kelly’s  view  is  that  the  ac¬ 
crediting  function  must  be  taken  over 
by  the  several  states.  After  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
present  system  of  accrediting,  the  state¬ 
ment  is  made: 

In  the  light  of  all  these  factors  in  the  present 
situation  it  seems  inevitable  that  some  funda¬ 
mental  change  in  the  machinery  of  accrediting 
must  take  place.  After  months  of  study  of  the 
problem,  the  authors  of  this  bulletin  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  such  change  should  be  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  strengthening  the  programs  in  the 
several  states.  While  the  building-up  of  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  states  adequate  to  overcome  the 
great  obstacles  now  present  in  many  of  them 
will  be  a  difficult  problem  and  slow  of  accom¬ 
plishment,  it  is  believed  that  only  as  the  move¬ 
ment  veers  in  that  direction  will  some  of  the 
present  serious  and  growing  troubles  afflicting 
accreditation  tend  to  disappear.' 

This  trend  raises  definite  issues  which 
should  have  careful  consideration  before 
the  views  promulgated  by  Dr.  Kelly  and 
his  colleagues  are  accepted. 

I.  Are  state  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion  qualified  at  the  present  time,  or  can 
they  readily  prepare  themselves  in  the 
near  future,  to  undertake  the  work  of 
accrediting  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing?  An  objective  and  unbiased  source 
of  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  re¬ 
port  issued  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
cm  Education.  Two  excerpts  from  one 
volume  of  that  report  read  as  follows: 

There  have  been  no  pronounced  changes  in 
the  manner  of  selecting  chief  state  educational 
officers  since  1890,  despite  the  fact  that  most 
state  educational  survey  commissions  have 
strongly  recommended  changes.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  32  of  the  officers  are  elected  by  pop¬ 
ular  vote,  that  only  eight  are  appointed  by 
the  state  board  of  education,  and  that  eight 
are  appointed  by  the  governor. 

'Summaries  from  a  forthcoming  bulletin  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  on  Existing  Accrediting 
Practices  by  Agencies  within  States,  Chapter  vii, 
P.  J. 


The  legal  requirements  for  the  position  of 
chief  educational  officer  also  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  importance  of  the  position. 
There  has  been  little  change  in  the  requirement 
since  1925.  In  1937,  only  eight  states  spedfi- 
cally  required  that  the  chief  educational  offi¬ 
cer  shall  be  at  least  a  college  graduate.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  states  may 
include  college  graduation  in  the  requirements 
for  state  teaching  certificates.  In  a  number  of 
states  it  is  thus  possible  for  a  person  who  can¬ 
not  meet  the  requirements  for  the  lowest 
grade  teacher’s  certificate  to  occupy  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  chief  education  officer.' 

An  extremely  short  term  of  office  limits  the 
position  of  chief  state  educational  officer  in  a 
number  of  states.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  since  1910  in  increasing  the  length  of  the 
term,  but  there  has  been  practically  no  change 
since  1925.  Fourteen  officers  have  terms  of 
one  or  two  years  each,  while  only  seven  have 
possible  terms  of  more  than  four  years.  A 
further  indication  of  the  insecurity  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  chief  state  educational  officer  in  a 
number  of  states  is  shown  by  an  analysis  of 
length  of  service.  Of  the  forty-dght  officers 
who  were  in  office  in  September  1937,  thirty- 
two  had  held  the  position  less  than  six  years. 
Of  these,  twenty-two  had  served  less  than 
four  years.  In  only  nine  states  had  the  in¬ 
cumbent  served  more  than  ten  years.  Thus  in 
a  large  number  of  states  the  chief  state  edu¬ 
cational  officer  does  not  serve  a  suffident 
length  of  time  to  develop  and  execute  a  weU- 
planned  educational  program.  Short  periods  of 
service  discourage  many  well-qualified  men 
from  accepting  the  position.' 

There  is  no  gainsaying  that  legally  a 
state  has  the  power  to  assume  the  ac¬ 
crediting  function  within  its  boundaries; 
but,  with  due  credit  to  the  men  and 
women  of  ability  who  are  now  serving 
as  chief  state  school  officers,  the  facts 
that  have  been  cited  regarding  method 
of  selection,  stipulated  qualifications, 
and  length  of  service  of  these  officials, 
raise  grave  questions  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  placing  in  their  hands  the  en¬ 
tire  responsibility  for  the  accrediting  of 

'  Walter  D.  Cocking  and  Charles  H.  Gilmore, 
Organization  and  Administration  of  Public  Edu¬ 
cation,  pp.  80-81.  Advisory  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  Staff  Study  No.  2.  Washington:  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1938. 

’Ibid.,  p.  82. 
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institutions  of  higher  learning.  A  fur¬ 
ther  cause  for  hesitancy  is  the  extent  to 
which  party  politics  is  a  factor  in  the 
selection  of  the  chief  state  school  officer 
in  a  majority  of  the  states.  In  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  association  and  other 
accrediting  associations,  situations  have 
arisen  which  could  not  have  been  dealt 
with  as  effectively  by  state  organiza¬ 
tions  as  they  were  handled  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  accrediting  associations. 

2.  Placing  in  the  hands  of  state  de¬ 
partments  of  education  the  re^onsibil- 
ity  for  acting  as  the  sole  accrediting 
agencies  for  the  higher  institutions  with¬ 
in  the  boundaries  of  the  states  which 
they  represent  is  fraught  with  even 
greater  dangers  than  those  resulting 
from  ineptness.  It  is  readily  conceivable 
that,  in  a  state  organization  susceptible 
to  political  influences,  privately  con¬ 
trolled  institutions  might  be  placed  at 
a  great  disadvantage,  if  not  completely 
stifled.  Any  realistic  observer  of  what 
has  happened  to  higher  education  in 
Germany  under  the  regime  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Socialists  must  see  the  dangers 
inherent  in  a  situation  in  which  all  high¬ 
er  education  is  under  public  control. 

In  spite  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  vol¬ 
untary  accrediting  agencies,  which  have 
been  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  the  crit¬ 
ics  of  the  movement,  it  is  believed  that 
voluntary  organizations  offer  a  far  bet¬ 
ter  solution  of  the  problems  involved  in 
the  accrediting  of  higher  institutions 
than  does  Dr.  Kelly’s  proposal  for  ac¬ 
crediting  through  the  states  only.  In¬ 
stead  of  inviting  the  dangers  involved  in 
state  accrediting,  it  would  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  attempt  to  correct  the  weaknesses 
of  accrediting  by  means  of  the  voluntary 
associations.  The  following  is  suggested 
as  the  broad  outlines  for  such  a  program 
of  correction: 

I.  Responsibility  for  accrediting  all  work  for 
the  Master’s  degree  or  below  should  be  han¬ 
dled  by  the  regional  accrediting  agencies  un¬ 


less  the  work  consists  of  a  professional  pro¬ 
gram  beginning  after  the  Bachelor’s  degree  or 
is  a  highly  specialized  professional  program  at 
the  undergraduate  level. 

2.  The  Association  of  American  Universities 
should  take  the  responsibility  for  the  accredit¬ 
ing  of  ail  graduate  work  above  the  level  of 
the  Master's  degree,  if  such  work  is  to  be 
accredited.  Some  may  question  the  wisdom  of 
omitting  the  work  for  the  Master’s  degree 
from  this  requirement. 

3.  Voluntary  accrediting  associations  for 
professional  work  should  be  formed  only  in 
those  fields  in  which  the  preparation  required 
is  of  a  highly  technical  and  professional  na¬ 
ture,  for  e.xample,  medicine  and  engineering. 
Associations  representing  fields  in  which  the 
work  is  closely  related  to  general  education, 
such  as  chemistry,  teacher  education,  and  jour¬ 
nalism,  should  not  include  accreditation  among 
their  purposes  but  should  leave  this  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  regional  associations.  The  region¬ 
al  associations  should  make  provisions  for 
such  fields  in  their  accrediting  procedures. 

4.  The  accrediting  procedures  of  the  region¬ 
al  agencies  should  be  improved,  and  these 
agencies  should  work  out  co-operative  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  in  its  accrediting  of  graduate  edu¬ 
cation  and  with  those  associations  involved  in 
the  accrediting  of  highly  professional  fields.  A 
relationship  of  this  nature  would  make  for 
the  elimination  of  duplication  in  data  collected 
from  institutions  and  would  open  the  way  for 
a  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  the  number  of 
visits  made.  It  would  have  the  further  advan¬ 
tage  of  giving  a  picture  of  an  institution  as 
a  whole  and  thus  reduce  the  danger  of  ac¬ 
crediting  a  professional  school  connected  with 
an  anaemic  institution  of  general  education,  or 
vice  versa. 

5.  There  should  be  no  more  than  one  ac¬ 
crediting  association  in  any  given  professional 
field. 

S.  Conferences  of  representatives  of  regional 
and  national  accrediting  agencies  should  be 
held  at  intervals  for  the  consideration  of  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  accrediting  proced¬ 
ures  in  use  might  be  improved  and  the  work 
more  closely  co-ordinated. 

The  essence  of  these  proposals  is  that 
the  regional  accrediting  agencies  be  the 
primary  instruments  of  accrediting  and 
that  working  relationships  be  developed 
between  them  and  all  other  accrediting 
agencies  with  a  view  to  reducing  to  the 
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minimum  the  number  of  inspections,  re¬ 
ports,  and  accrediting  agencies.  This 
suggestion  is  made  with  full  recognition 
of  the  many  problems  involved,  some  of 
which  are  due  to  differences  in  the  phi¬ 
losophy  underlying  the  accrediting 
movements,  and  others  of  which  result 
from  the  large  degree  of  independence 
marking  the  development  of  accrediting 
procedures  on  the  part  of  the  voluntary 
agencies.  These  differences,  however, 
are  not  insuperable. 

There  are  two  further  questions  of 
sufficient  moment  to  deserve  at  least 
brief  mention.  The  first  relates  to  the 
accrediting  of  junior  colleges — a  prob¬ 
lem  which  has  been  before  this  Associa¬ 
tion  for  several  years  but  which  has 
been  brought  more  sharply  into  focus  at 
this  meeting  by  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Accreditation  of  the  Jun¬ 
ior  Colleges.  This  report  makes  it  very 
evident  that,  even  in  junior  colleges 
which  are  parts  of  public-school  sys¬ 
tems,  the  cleavage  between  the  high 
school  and  the  junior  college  is  marked. 
Undoubtedly  this  cleavage  is,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  result  of  the  emphasis 
placed  by  this  Association  over  a  period 
of  years  on  complete  or  nearly  complete 
separation  of  the  junior  college  from  the 
high  school,  even  though  both  were 
parts  of  the  same  educational  system.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  influence  of  this 
Association,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  junior  colleges  in  public  school  sys¬ 
tems  would  now  be  more  fully  in  accord 
with  what  appears  to  be  the  present 
trend,  namely,  to  regard  the  junior  col¬ 
lege  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  second¬ 
ary  education.  Here  the  important  is¬ 
sue  is  not  whether  the  junior  college  is 
to  represent  a  continuation  of  secondary 
education  as  contrasted  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  college;  rather  the  issue  is  that 


no  agency  should,  through  its  accredit¬ 
ing  procedures,  direct  or  control  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  units  of  education  ex¬ 
cept  insofar  as  these  procedures  have  to 
do  with  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by 
those  units.  It  seems  important,  there¬ 
fore,  that  whatever  the  action  taken  at 
this  time  concerning  the  accrediting  of 
junior  colleges,  it  should  not  be  a  barrier 
to  that  institution’s  attempts  to  find  use¬ 
fulness  in  meeting  the  educational  needs 
of  a  free  society.  This  generalization 
may  well  be  applied  to  the  accrediting 
functions  of  all  agencies. 

The  final  word  is  a  reminder  that  ac¬ 
crediting  is  only  one  function  of  such 
associations  as  our  own.  Furthermore, 
it  is  only  a  minor  function.  Much  more 
important  is  the  stimulus  to  improve  in 
quality  that  comes  from  membership  in 
a  mutual  voluntary  organization.  The 
North  Central  Association  has  recog¬ 
nized  this  fact  for  years,  as  will  be  re¬ 
vealed  by  even  a  superficial  review  of 
the  addresses  that  have  been  presented 
at  its  meetings.  Recently  the  educa¬ 
tional  phase  has  been  given  more  spe¬ 
cific  recognition  by  reports  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  business  education,  preparation 
of  teachers,  the  training  of  laboratory 
technicians,  music  as  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  higher  education,  nursing  edu¬ 
cation,  etc.  Undoubtedly  this  Associa¬ 
tion  could  continue  to  exist  if  it  were 
to  drop  its  accrediting  function  and  con¬ 
fine  its  activities  to  stimulation  and  edu¬ 
cation.  The  first  part  of  this  discussion, 
however,  argued  that  there  is  still  a 
place  for  voluntary  accrediting  associa¬ 
tions,  and  there  will  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  place  for  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  as  long  as  it  satisfac¬ 
torily  provides  services  and  performs 
functions  that  cannot  by  other  means 
be  handled  equally  well  or  better. 
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The  past  fifteen  years,  and  particularly 
the  past  five  years,  have  witnessed  a 
lavish  crop  of  assaults  on  accrediting 
agencies.  These  assaults  stem  from  indi¬ 
viduals  and  institutions  situated  in  widely 
scattered  areas  and  representing  both 
small  private  liberal  arts  colleges  and 
great  cosmopolitan  public  universities. 

The  critics  charge  that  there  are  too 
many  accrediting  agencies;  that  there 
is  consequent  overlapping  of  effort ;  that 
the  expense  to  the  institutions  examined 
is  too  large,  that  the  answering  well- 
nigh  interminable  and  inquisitorial 
questionnaires  required  by  the  agencies 
takes  too  much  time  from  the  real  busi¬ 
ness  of  education;  that  the  questions 
asked  are  impossible  to  answer  with  pre¬ 
cision  and  not  infrequently  are  irrele¬ 
vant;  that  the  accrediting  procedures 
stultify  growth,  discourage  initiative  and 
experimentation,  destroy  individualism, 
and  standardize  mediocrity.  It  is 
charged  that  some  professional  accredit¬ 
ing  bodies,  by  establishing  a  quota  of 
those  who  are  admitted  into  training  for 
a  given  profession,  succeed  in  creating 
a  private  monopoly  and  that  accrediting 
agencies,  in  their  attempts  to  prescribe 
curriculums,  determine  personnel,  and 
accredit  or  discredit  individual  depart¬ 
ments,  usurp  the  power  which  is  legally 
vested  in  the  board  of  control  or  the 
administration  of  a  college  or  university. 

Several  remedies  are  suggested  by  the 
critics  of  the  accrediting  agencies.  One 
recommendation  is  that  the  agencies 
change  their  methods  and  the  nature  of 
their  work.  It  is  recommended  that  they 
encourage  experimentation,  that  they  es¬ 


tablish  definitions  and  set  up  criteria  for 
self-evaluation,  but  that  they  cease  to 
publish  lists  of  accredited  schools.  Some 
would  have  the  agencies  consolidate  and 
thus  reduce  their  number  and  eliminate 
the  present,  inevitable  overlapping  and 
the  too  frequent  annoyance  of  school 
officials.  Some  recommend  that  the  state 
should  assume  the  accrediting  function, 
either  through  established  agencies  or 
through  some  new  agency  set  up  for  the 
purpose.  Perhaps  a  few  would  have  the 
federal  government  assume  this  func¬ 
tion,  and  apparently  there  are  some  who 
are  against  any  standardization,  and 
against  all  accrediting,  holding  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  future  of  higher 
education  if  there  were  no  accrediting 
agencies  whatsoever. 

I  do  not  propose  to  suggest  answers 
to  all  these  charges.  Perhaps  we  can 
agree  on  some  general  principles,  con¬ 
sider  some  of  the  problems  in  accredit¬ 
ing  procedures  as  they  affect  the  cd- 
leges,  and  point  out  possible  advantages 
growing  out  of  a  reasonable  program  of 
regional  accreditation. 

1.  We  can  probably  agree,  regardless  of  our 
present  attitude,  that  accrediting  agencies  have 
been  necessary,  that  they  have  brought  order 
and  some  measure  of  efficiency  out  of  the 
chaotic  welter  of  educational  pioneering,  and 
that  they  have  eliminated  much  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  malpractice  growing  out  of  ignorance 
and  inexperience,  and  occasionally  out  of 
viciousness. 

2.  Most  of  us  would  agree  that  there  are 
now  too  many  accrediting  agencies,  especially 
if  their  requests  encroach  on  the  time  of  the 
administration  of  a  complex  university. 

3.  We  probably  would  agree  that  institu¬ 
tional  accreditation  b  preferable  to  depart¬ 
mental  accreditation;  that  departmental  ac- 
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crediUtion,  if  allowed  to  continue  indefinitely 
ilong  lines  already  begun,  will  become  intoler- 
ible. 

4.  We  can  agree  that  such  matters  as  cost, 
the  nature  of  official  questionnaires,  the  time 
consumed  in  answering  them,  and  the  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  are  mechanical  details,  objec¬ 
tions  to  which  can  be  corrected  without  sur¬ 
rendering  the  principle  of  accreditation  in  its 
entirety. 

5.  We  would  probably  agree  that  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  the  dependability  of  an  accredita¬ 
tion  program  will  depend  on  the  nature  and 
the  reliability  of  the  criteria  for  judging  an 
educational  program  and  on  the  insight,  the 
ability,  and  the  fair-mindedness  of  the  exam¬ 
iners  who  apply  the  criteria. 

6.  We  would  probably  agree  that,  even 
though  American  education  is  better  estab¬ 
lished  and  good  practice  is  better  understood 
than  it  was  when  accrediting  agencies  were 
organized,  there  is  still  need  for  the  checking- 
up  process  and  the  stimulus  provided  by  such 
agencies. 

A  most  difficult  question  confronting 
education  in  its  attempt  at  accredita¬ 
tion  is  whether  it  is  possible  for  an  in¬ 
stitution  to  participate  in  a  program  of 
co-operative  accreditation  without  los¬ 
ing  its  freedom  for  exercising  initiative, 
for  educational  experimentation,  and  for 
independent  growth. 

One  of  the  severest  charges  made 
against  accrediting  agencies  is  that  they, 
through  standardization,  tend  to  put  in¬ 
stitutions  into  a  strait  jacket,  and  that 
the  uniformity  is  often  stabilized  at  the 
lower  levels  of  educational  practice.  It 
is  said  that  accrediting  thus  often  des¬ 
troys  initiative  and  experimentation  in 
the  better  institutions,  that  it  makes  the 
weaker  ones  satisfied  with  poor  perform¬ 
ance  and  that  consequently  real  prog¬ 
ress  in  education  is  prevented. 

Though  most  writers  on  accreditation 
deal  with  this  matter,  no  one,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  so  adequately  pointed  out  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  this  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  as  did  the  late  Melvin  E.  Haggerty. 
He  readily  admitted  the  desirability  of 
variation,  of  individuality,  of  deviation 
from  the  norm,  both  in  individuals  and 


in  institutions,  and  pointed  out  that, 
dangerous  as  these  sometimes  seem,  “in¬ 
dividual  variation  constitutes  the  spear¬ 
head  by  which  the  social  frontier  is  ex¬ 
tended  and  new  institutions  are  created 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind.”  ^  He  also 
admitted  the  difficulty  of  shaping  ac¬ 
crediting  procedures  so  that  variation 
and  growth  will  be  encouraged. 

While  the  processes  of  standardization 
may  tend  to  uniformity,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  true  that  they  exert  no  power  for 
social  improvement.  If  the  standard  of 
conformity  is  set  beyond  the  common 
practice,  social  imitation  and  compliance 
become  the  technique  by  which  the 
masses  are  brought  up  to  the  level  of 
those  who  have  run  ahead  of  common 
practice.  Exalting  a  pattern  of  conduct 
or  a  procedure  of  education,  inducing 
others  by  description  and  prescription 
to  attain  this  pattern  does  not  work 
against  progress.  In  thus  lifting  the  level 
of  social  thought  and  practice  lie  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  conformity  and  regulation. 

The  weakness  and  the  limitation  of 
this  doctrine  of  conformity  and  compli¬ 
ance  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  help  weak  institutions 
conform  to  the  best  practice  of  the 
present.  It  has  no  power  to  explore  the 
future  or  to  discover  new  and  better 
ways  of  action.  That  accrediting 
agencies,  when  they  used  fixed  quantita¬ 
tive  measures,  tend  to  produce  static  uni¬ 
formity  cannot  be  denied.  This  danger 
was  app)arent  to  the  Committee  on  Re¬ 
vision  of  Standards.  To  quote  Haggerty 
again,  “If  institutions  are  to  remain 
viable  and  growing,  they  must  be  free  to 
modify  their  practices  and  to  create  new 
methods  of  operation  as  the  needs  of 
youth  are  revealed.  The  necessity  for  ad¬ 
justment  and  creation  is  unremitting.”  * 

*  Melvin  E.  Hasgerty,  The  Evaluation  of  Hith¬ 
er  Institutions,  p.  145.  Chicago;  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1937. 

’  Ibid.,  p.  148. 
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To  provide  this  opportunity  for  indi¬ 
viduality,  the  committee  proposed  meth¬ 
ods  that  would  give  freedom  of  action. 
Each  institution  was  to  be  permitted  to 
state  its  purpose  within  the  general  pat¬ 
terns  of  higher  education  and  was  to  be 
judged  by  the  degree  to  which  it  accom¬ 
plished  that  purpose.  The  committee  de¬ 
vised  a  pattern  map  covering  some 
eighty  characteristics  of  an  institution, 
no  one  of  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  to 
exclude  a  college  from  accreditation, 
and  asserted  that  uniformity  in  policy 
and  practice  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
undesirable. 

Have  any  of  us  yet  fully  realized  the 
significance  of  the  provision  that  the 
program  and  the  practices  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  are  to  be  judged  by  its  own  stated 
purposes — presumably  “within  the  gen¬ 
eral  patterns  of  higher  education”?  As 
I  see  it,  this  change  is  a  most  significant 
feature  of  the  new  procedures. 

If  one  studies  catalogues  carefully, 
one  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  com¬ 
paratively  few  colleges  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  carefully  formulated 
statements  of  their  purposes  and  aims. 
Often  the  statement  of  objectives  of  an 
institution  is  vague,  indefinite,  mean¬ 
ingless  and  provides  little  basis  upon 
which  an  inspector  can  determine 
whether  the  institutional  program  of 
curriculum  and  activities  is  properly 
planned  to  fit  the  purposes  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  An  institution  that  has  worked 
out  a  clear  statement  of  its  purposes, 
setting  forth  the  nature  of  its  clientele 
and  what  it  hopes  to  accomplish,  and 
has  organized  a  curriculum  and  institu¬ 
tional  practices  to  achieve  these  pur¬ 
poses  has  provided  a  situation  which 
can  be  intelligently  judged  by  an  out¬ 
side  examiner.  Since  any  institution 
can  modify  or  change  its  own  statement 
of  purpose  and  its  own  procedures,  there 
is  ample  opportunity  for  individuality 
and  for  growth. 


Another  closely  related  problem  of  the  [ 
accrediting  procedure  grows  out  of  the  j 
fact  that  institutions  are  tempted  to  set 
their  minds  and  hearts  upon  meeting 
the  formal  standards  of  accrediting 
agencies  and  to  seek  to  please  such 
agencies,  rather  than  to  set  their  minds 
on  discovering  what  are  the  present  and 
the  possible  future  needs  of  students. 
Not  “What  does  the  student  need?”  but 
“What  will  the  inspector  say?”  may  be¬ 
come  the  guide  for  institutional  policy. 

If  the  standards  or  criteria  set  up  by 
the  accrediting  agency  were  certain  to 
represent  educational  excellence,  there 
would  be  no  conflict  between  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  meeting  the  agencies’  standards  f 
and  the  desire  to  serve  the  students,  no 
divergence  in  the  pathway  toward  which 
each  of  these  ideals  points.  But  this  is 
too  much  to  expect.  The  most  expe-  [ 
rienced  examiners  are  the  first  to  admit  | 
their  misgivings  about  some  of  the  ac¬ 
crediting  criteria.  What  may  be  good 
criteria  in  general  may  not  be  good  for 
a  particular  institution  with  a  particular 
student  body  and  a  given  purpose.  An 
institution  which  accepts  formal  stand¬ 
ards  set  up  by  an  accrediting  agency  and 
does  not  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  its 
own  students  may  be  approved  by  the 
agency  and  still  not  be  doing  an  effec¬ 
tive  educational  job.  This  is  especially 
true  if  the  standards  are  fixed  and  in¬ 
flexible  and  are  applied  to  all  institu¬ 
tions  alike. 

If  the  criteria  for  measuring  institu¬ 
tions  are  not  to  become  dead,  formal, 
and  unchanging  regulations,  they  must 
be  constantly  revised,  refined,  and  kept 
close  to  the  changing  needs  of  students. 
Careful  observation  and  constant  re¬ 
search  should  be  carried  on  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  refining  and  improving  these 
standards.  Institutions  should  be  given 
some  freedom  in  adapting  the  criteria 
to  their  particular  needs.  Local  needs 
may  vary,  even  within  a  regional  ac- 
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crediting  association;  certainly  there  are 
widely  varying  conditions  in  the  nation 
at  large.  Educational  excellence  will  be 
more  nearly  approximated  if  institutions 
are  permitted  sufficient  freedom  to  adapt 
criteria  to  their  particular  local  situa¬ 
tions  without  lowering  in  any  significant 
way,  the  standards  as  a  means  of 
achieving  membership  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  end  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  now  seeks  to  accomplish. 

When  accrediting  standards  were 
quantitative  and  fairly  simple,  calling  for 
eight  departments  in  the  liberal-arts  col¬ 
lege,  an  endowment  of  $500,000,  a  min- 

Iimum  of  eight  thousand  books  in  the 
library  of  a  college,  of  two  hundred  stu¬ 
dents,  etc.,  the  examiner  had  a  compara¬ 
tively  easy  task.  Since  the  standards 
have  become  more  largely  qualitative, 
and  weaknesses  in  some  one  aspect  of 
the  college  may  be  balanced  against  un¬ 
usual  strength  in  another,  the  problem 
of  an  inspection  is  quite  another  matter. 
The  new  methods  are  much  more  sub¬ 
jective  and  call  for  high  qualities  in  the 
examiner.  The  survey  is  more  of  an 
appraisal  of  the  non-measurable  aspects 
of  an  institutional  program.  The  exam¬ 
iner  needs  to  be  well  informed  in  the 
various  theories  of  education  and  to 
have  had  wide  experience  with  various 
kinds  of  institutions.  He  needs  to  be  a 
man  of  sure  judgment,  one  with  power 
of  analysis  and  “reconstructive  imagina¬ 
tion.”  He  should  be  a  good  judge  of 
men  and  a  person  who  is  able  to  evalu¬ 
ate  an  educational  program  with  fairly 
reliable  precision.  He  should  be  tolerant 
of  varying  practices  within  the  general 
patterns  of  higher  education,  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  varying  types  of  schools,  but 
he  should  at  the  same  time  demand  high 
standards  of  excellence  in  any  kind  of 
institution. 

Th(  task  of  the  examiners  is  difficult, 
because  it  calls  for  ability  of  the  very 
highest  type,  the  inspectors  should  be 


carefully  selected.  Since  their  task  is 
difficult,  they  should  be  given  more  time 
to  do  their  work  than  they  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  allowed.  If  it  is  worth  doing,  it  is 
worth  doing  well.  It  is  an  almost  super¬ 
human  task  to  observe  critically  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  work  of  a  college  in  the 
short  time  usually  allotted  the  exam¬ 
iners.  They  need  to  catch  the  spirit  and 
feel  the  tone  of  an  educational  program; 
to  do  this,  they  should  be  permitted  to 
work  in  a  more  leisurely  fashion  and  to 
take  time  for  reflective  thought  on  every 
institution  examined.  If  we  are  to  as¬ 
sign  so  heavy  a  task  to  examiners  and 
place  such  significance  on  their  judg¬ 
ments,  then  the  conditions  under  which 
they  work  should  be  most  favorable. 

Before  summing  up  the  positive 
values  that  accrediting  has  for  liberal- 
arts  college,  let  us  remind  ourselves  what 
accrediting  is.  Accrediting  is  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  by  some  recognized 
agency,  voluntary  or  governmental — an 
appraisal  which  is  accepted  more  or  less 
authoritatively  by  those  who  do  not  have 
the  time,  the  facilities,  or  the  ability  to 
make  an  evaluation  for  themselves.  The 
acceptance  of  the  appraisal  of  a  volun¬ 
tary  accrediting  agency  cannot  be  en¬ 
forced.  It  will  be  accepted  by  those  who 
believe  in  its  trustworthiness,  and  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  agency  will  be  sought  by 
institutions  because  of  their  love  of  ex¬ 
cellence  or  because  of  certain  advan¬ 
tages  that  accrue  through  such  approval. 
The  acceptance  of  the  appraisal  by  a 
governmental  agency  is  often  enforced 
by  law  or  by  quasi-legal  means.  Institu¬ 
tions  are  not  allowed  to  choose  whether 
they  will  be  appraised  by  such  an  agen¬ 
cy,  and  they  are  compelled  to  accept  its 
findings.  In  recent  years,  certain  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  in  America,  rather 
than  make  their  own  appraisals  of  high¬ 
er  educational  institutions,  have  accept¬ 
ed  the  appraisals  of  voluntary  agencies 
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and  have  given  their  findings  the  effect 
of  law  —  or,  in  other  words,  have  by 
law  enforced  their  appraisals.  This  fact 
has  at  times  resulted  in  confusion  of 
thought  and  now  affects  the  jxtpularity 
of  the  voluntary  associations. 

There  are  three  groups  of  people  who 
have  a  stake  in  the  accreditation  of  an 
institution:  (i)  those  who  plan  to  use 
its  facilities,  such  as  students  and  their 
parents  or  guardians;  (2)  the  public 
which  expects  to  employ  or  receive  its 
product  —  employers  or  other  institu¬ 
tions  to  which  the  graduates  of  the  ac¬ 
credited  institution  go;  and  (3)  those 
who  are  responsible  for  directing  the 
activities  of  an  educational  institution — 
the  administration,  the  faculty,  the  gov¬ 
erning  group,  or  the  individual  contrib¬ 
utors  who  finance  it. 

For  each  of  these  groups,  then,  what 
values  lie  in  the  accreditation  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  institution? 

To  those  who  plan  to  use  its  services 
or  those  who  consume  its  products,  ac¬ 
crediting  presents  some  evidence  of  the 
quality  of  the  educational  program  of 
the  institution.  It  does  not  guarantee 
that  all  departments  of  a  complex  insti¬ 
tution  are  equally  strong  or  that  every 
student  graduating  from  the  institution 
will  be  satisfactorily  educated.  It  does 
give  evidence  that,  as  far  as  the  agency 
accrediting  the  institution  is  able  to  de¬ 
termine  by  use  of  the  best  criteria  avail¬ 
able,  this  institution  is,  by  and  large, 
doing  an  acceptable  piece  of  educational 
work  and  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  those  who  wish  to  attend  the 
institution  or  those  who  anticipate  using 
its  product. 

Since  governmental  agencies  have  le¬ 
gally  enforced  the  approval  or  the  dis¬ 
approval  of  educational  institutions  by 
voluntary  agencies  such  as  the  North 
Central  Association  and  have  closed  the 
door  to  employment,  especially  in  the 
teaching  profession,  to  those  from  non- 


accredited  institutions,  it  has  become  of  ^ 
the  greatest  possible  practical  import-  i 
ance  to  students  that  the  college  they 
attend  be  on  the  accredited  list  of  the 
voluntary  association.  This  condition 
needs  no  further  comment.  It  shows  the 
practical  value  of  accreditment  to  insti¬ 
tutions  functioning  where  these  condi¬ 
tions  exist.  I 

To  those  laymen  who  are  often  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  support  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  educational  institutions,  accred-  ' 
iting  may  have  special  significance. 
These  sincere  men  and  women  are  often 
uninformed  on  educational  affairs.  They 
need  information,  awakening  on  educa¬ 
tional  matters.  Even  voluntary  accredit¬ 
ing  agencies  may  provide  the  means  by  t 
which  these  people  may  become  in-  \ 
formed  regarding  educational  matters 
and  thereby  be  much  more  useful.  Vol¬ 
untary  accrediting  associations  may  i 
bring  and  do  bring  social  pressure  on 
these  people  and  on  governmental  agen¬ 
cies,  may  bring  and  do  bring  legal  pres¬ 
sure  to  move  them  onward  to  greater  [ 
achievement  as  governing  boards.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  many  a  college  that  now  is  strong  j 
would  be  dying  a  lingering  death  except  j 
for  the  spur  given  it  by  some  agency 
such  as  this  association.  I 

To  those  who  administer  an  educa-  1 
tional  program — the  administrative  of-  1 
ficers  and  the  faculty  —  an  accrediting  | 
program  such  as  that  planned  by  the 
North  Central  Association  has  definite 
and  positive  value.  First,  it  helps  them 
more  clearly  to  see,  to  define,  and  to 
accept  their  particular  tasks.  The  stress 
laid  on  the  statement  of  aims  has  led 
the  faculty  of  my  own  institution,  as  it 
has  many  other  faculties,  to  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  of  the  literature  of  the  North 
Central  Association,  as  well  as  other  ed¬ 
ucational  literature,  in  order  that  our 
own  purposes  in  the  total  program  of 
American  education  might  be  clearly  de¬ 
fined.  One  foreign  professor  who  had 
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recently  come  to  our  institution  ex¬ 
pressed  particular  appreciation  of  the 
understanding  of  the  American  educa¬ 
tional  system  which  he  had  acquired, 
and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
entire  faculty  had  come  to  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  through  this  study.  The 
second  value  of  an  accrediting  proced¬ 
ure,  particularly  an  inspection  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  North  Central  Association, 
is  the  quickening  that  it  gives  an  insti¬ 
tution  in  all  aspects  of  its  program. 
Everything  is  scrutinized,  from  the  re¬ 
cruiting  and  inducting  of  its  students, 
the  method  of  finding  and  employing  its 
faculty,  the  manner  of  keeping  aca¬ 
demic  and  financial  records,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  disciplining  students,  to  the  pro¬ 
cedure  used  in  finding  a  new  president 
for  the  college.  Nothing  is  so  dead  as 
an  ossified,  stagnated  educational  insti¬ 
tution.  For  preventing  such  ossification, 
an  inspection  once  every  decade  would 
be  desirable  for  liberal-arts  colleges, 
even  at  the  cost  of  four  hundred  dollars. 
The  new  procedures  of  accrediting  by 
the  North  Central  Association  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  improved  many  practices  of 
the  colleges  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  third,  and  not  the  least, 
advantage  coming  to  a  faculty  and  a 
student  body  through  accreditation  by 
a  voluntary  association  of  fellow-educa¬ 


tors  is  the  consciousness  of  approval  by 
their  fellow-craftsmen.  If  won  because 
of  genuine  merit,  accreditation  provides 
for  the  faculty  and  the  students  of  an 
institution  a  measure  of  educational 
self-respect  which  gives  confidence  and 
encouragement  and  which  results  in  an 
improvement  in  the  attitude  of  faculty 
and  students  toward  the  institution  in 
which  they  work. 

Before  I  conclude,  may  I  quote  Alfred 
Z.  Reed,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
Advancement  of  Teaching: 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  particular 
attributes  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
ought  to  possess.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  what 
is  the  relative  importance  of  these  attributes. 
It  is  difficult  to  devise  new  means  for  discover¬ 
ing  or  measuring  these  attributes,  even  when 
we  know  for  what  to  look.  But  the  basic 
trouble  lies  deeper.  It  b  the  tadt  assumption, 
fostered  by  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
that  there  b  such  a  thing  as  a  standard  liberal 
arts  education. 

My  own  observation,  somewhat  less 
skeptical,  is  that  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  has  very  materially  improved 
the  educational  policies  and  procedures 
of  the  colleges  in  the  state  of  Kansas 
and  that,  without  the  stimulus  of  its 
activities  and  the  occasional  sting  of  its 
sharp  lash,  educational  institutions 
would  be  operating  on  a  decidedly 
lower  level. 
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Historically  the  small  church  colleges, 
supported  and  controlled  by  religious 
denominations,  were  the  first  on  the 
scene  in  America.  They  were  extremely 
jealous  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 
Resentful  of  government  intrusion  into 
what  they  considered  their  own  affairs, 
they  sometimes  carried  over  this  resent¬ 
ment  to  the  point  of  denying  that  they 
had  any  obligations  to  society.  Until  at 
least  the  turn  of  the  century,  all  colleges 
and  universities  in  America  administered 
their  own  institutions  more  or  less  as 
they  pleased  —  some  wisely,  some  less 
wisely.  It  would  be  folly  to  assert  that 
Bachelors’  degrees  of  the  vintage  of 
1900  awarded  by  different  American  in¬ 
stitutions  signified  even  remotely  the 
same  measure  of  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment.  Even  when  account  is  taken  of  the 
changing  college  curriculum  since  that 
date,  bachelors  of  arts  of  that  period  could 
hardly  have  been  said  to  possess  the 
same  common  denominator  of  culture. 

The  American  people  were  devoted  to 
the  principle  that  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  while  rightly  promoting  educa¬ 
tion,  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  control. 
In  the  area  of  higher  education,  the 
states  were  quite  ready  to  grant  to  all 
and  sundry  that  applied  charters  to  con¬ 
fer  higher  degrees  as  the  institutions  saw 
fit.  In  such  an  era  of  educational  indi¬ 
vidualism,  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  came 
into  being.  Although  membership  in  the 
organization  was  voluntary,  it  soon  be¬ 
came  so  powerful  that  it  began  to  exert 
a  tremendous  influence.  Its  decisions 
seemed  to  many  to  have  the  weight  of 


governmental  authority,  since  its  accept¬ 
ance  or  rejection  of  an  institution  meant  ■ 
success  or  disaster.  Some  of  the  smaller 
colleges,  and  even  some  of  the  larger 
institutions,  having  been  founded  in  an  | 
atmosphere  of  independence,  may  have  i 
resented  the  “dictation,”  as  they  called  i 
it,  of  a  standardizing  agency.  They  did 
not  want  to  become  standardized.  They  ‘ 
had  their  own  traditions,  a  precious  her-  r 
itage  from  the  past  which  they  were  un¬ 
willing  to  cast  aside. 

Because  of  this  attitude  of  many  of  [ 
the  colleges,  which  in  the  beginning  may  [ 
have  resulted  from  failure  on  the  part 
of  some  officials  of  the  Association  to 
understand  and  sympathize  with  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  small  church  college,  the 
North  Central  Association  undoubtedly 
incurred  more  or  less  hostile  opposition, 
real  though  not  always  vocal.  Yet  su¬ 
pervision  and  control  were  coming  slow¬ 
ly  but  surely.  If  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  had  not  undertaken  the  re- 
sponsiblity,  some  governmental  agency 
would  have  intervened.  Now,  looking 
back  into  that  not  so  distant  past,  we 
think  it  silly  and  foolish  for  the  church 
colleges  not  to  have  recognized  this  al¬ 
ternative,  not  to  have  seen  that  their 
one  anchor  to  security  lay  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  such  as  the  North  Central 
Association. 

Yet  their  attitude  can  be  explained, 
unreasonable  though  it  seems  now.  They 
thought  that  they  had  no  friend  in 
court.  Representatives  of  the  larger  uni¬ 
versities,  who  served  as  inspectors,  were 
not  likely  to  be  impressed  by  a  small, 
struggling  institution.  The  old  stand- 
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aids  were  mechanical  and  rigid  and  em¬ 
phasized  the  shadow  rather  than  the 
substance.  Thus  the  requirement  of  an 
endowment  of  $500,000  could  not  be 
met  by  many  of  the  church-related  col¬ 
leges.  That  a  college  successfully  pre¬ 
pared  its  students  for  life,  for  careers,  or 
for  graduate  work;  that  the  college  gave 
a  rich,  diversified  program  of  general 
education;  that  into  the  texture  of  the 
curriculum  was  woven  the  element  of  re¬ 
ligion,  so  strong  a  factor  in  our  Western 
culture  —  these  intangibles  of  educa¬ 
tion  were  not  always  taken  into  account. 
The  old  standards,  these  colleges 
thought,  measured  material  facilities 
only,  rather  than  the  educational  process 
and  its  product.  Not  one  of  the  old 
standards  gave  assurance  of  educational 
efficiency. 

Not  that  the  old  standards  were  with¬ 
out  value.  At  that  time  more  effective 
means  could  probably  not  have  been  de¬ 
vised.  Because  scientific  studies  of  high¬ 
er  education  were  comparatively  rare  at 
the  period  when  these  standards  were 
inaugurated,  the  old  regulations  were 
based  on  opinion,  not  on  scientific  re¬ 
search.  Of  course  the  administrators  of 
College  A  felt  discriminated  against 
when  their  institution  was  not  accredit¬ 
ed,  for  they  were  sure  that  the  education 
given  by  College  A  was  at  least  the 
equal  of  that  given  by  College  B  in  the 
same  area;  the  sole  difference  was  that 
College  B  had  secured  an  endowment  of 
$500,000,  or  more  of  its  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  had  the  Doctor’s  degree. 

Discontent  with  the  old  standards,  a 
discontent  that  was  expressed  openly 
and  in  truly  democratic  fashion  on  the 
floor  of  this  Association,  led  to  what  can 
only  be  regarded  as  the  epoch-making 
new  plan  for  accreditation.  After  long 
and  tireless  research  in  the  various  per¬ 
tinent  areas,  the  new  plan  was  finally 
accepted  in  1934.  Anyone  who  has  seen 
the  old  plan  and  the  new  plan  in  opera- 
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tion  will  readily  admit  the  vast  superior¬ 
ity  of  the  new  method. 

In  the  first  place,  nowhere  in  the 
plan  is  there  mention  of  the  word 
“standard.”  Both  the  “Statement  of 
Policy”  and  the  “Manual  of  Accrediting 
Procedures”  were  deliberately  written 
without  using  it.  The  point  of  view  that 
this  omission  signalizes  has  made  the  ac¬ 
crediting  procedure  less  of  an  inspec¬ 
tion,  more  of  a  stimulus  to  educational 
efficiency.  Indeed  the  survey  has  now 
become  for  those  who  undergo  it,  an 
educational  experience  worth  while  in 
itself,  even  though  the  college  fails  to 
receive  the  coveted  accreditation. 

The  new  procedure  recognizes  that  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education  may  have 
different  purpjoses.  Consequently  a  col¬ 
lege  or  a  imiversity  seeking  accredita¬ 
tion  is  requested  to  furnish  a  statement 
of  objectives.  This  one  feature  of  the 
new  plan  is  of  extreme  significance  for 
higher  education  in  this  area.  The  focus 
of  attention  is  directed  away  from  the 
quantitative  side  of  education — endow¬ 
ment,  size  of  library,  and  the  like  —  and 
toward  the  necessity  of  declaring  exact¬ 
ly  what  an  institution  stands  for.  We 
have  so  often  been  told  that  mediocrity 
and  chaos  are  the  characteristics  of  high¬ 
er  learning  in  America  that  we  had  be¬ 
gun  to  believe  it.  Some  of  us  thought 
that,  by  concentrating  on  the  essential 
idea  of  a  university  or  of  a  college,  we 
might  be  able  to  tell  what  purposes  our 
own  institutions  served. 

Lastly,  the  basis  of  accreditation  is 
now  the  total  pattern  that  the  college 
presents  as  an  institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  principle  is  accepted  that 
superiority  in  some  characteristics  may 
be  regarded  as  compensating,  to  some 
extent,  for  deficiencies  in  other  respects. 
I  think  no  one  who  has  participated  in 
a  survey  under  the  new  conditions  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  eminent  fair¬ 
ness  of  this  principle.  It  is  fascinating 
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to  watch  the  surveyors  after  their  ex¬ 
amination  is  completed,  draw  in  rough 
outline  the  pattern  map  and  see  how 
well  strengths  and  weaknesses  come  to 
the  fore.  Appreciation  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  judgment  passed  by  the  surveyors 
would  really  be  secured  by  administra¬ 
tive  officers,  if  all  of  them  could  sit  in 
on  at  least  one  survey.  They  would 
realize  how  much  thought  and  ingenuity 
have  entered  into  the  construction  of 
this  technique  of  the  North  Central 
Association. 

The  church-related  colleges,  actual  or 
potential  members  of  this  Association, 
are  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
new  procedure.  Work  is  required  to  get 
ready  for  the  survey,  but  it  is  work  that 
has  intrinsic  value,  inasmuch  as  it  forces 
the  administrators  to  take  stock  of  their 
own  institution.  The  procedure  is  demo¬ 
cratic.  The  surveyors  are  not  govern¬ 
mental  inspectors,  demanding  that  this 
feature  of  the  college  be  changed  or  that 
be  added  to  conform  to  some  imaginary 
blueprint  in  a  governmental  bureau. 
The  one  great  fear  of  the  church-related 
colleges  is  that,  instead  of  being  al¬ 
lowed  the  privilege  of  voluntary  mem¬ 
bership  in  organizations  like  the  North 
Central  Association,  they  will  have  gov¬ 
ernment  supervision  imposed  on  them  as 
it  has  been  in  European  countries.  If 
that  day  ever  comes  (and  there  are 
some  who  seem  to  want  it),  it  will  be 
the  end  of  the  small  church  college, 
probably  the  end  of  all  private  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education.  Once  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  North  Central  Association, 
the  church  college  has  equal  rights  with 
the  great  state  universities  and  the  great 
private  institutions.  Here  on  the  floor  of 
the  North  Central  Association  all  mem¬ 
bers  are  equal,  great  and  small.  We  can 
say  with  pride,  “We  are  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association.” 

Of  course,  there  are  with  us  always 
the  old  die-hards,  the  members  of  the 


laissez  faire  school  of  educational  prac¬ 
tice,  the  administrators  who  want  no  in¬ 
terference  or  supervision  of  any  sort 
with  the  conduct  of  their  college  —  the 
rugged  individualists  of  the  educational 
order.  Possibly  some  of  them  gleefully 
welcomed  the  chorus  of  discontent  with 
the  accrediting  procedures  that  has  come 
in  the  past  few  years  from  some  of  the 
state  universities  and  the  land-grant  col¬ 
leges.  “At  last,”  they  said,  “the  North 
Central  Association  is  getting  what  it 
deserves,  is  being  told  where  to  ‘head 
in.’  This  means,”  they  thought,  “the 
end  of  accrediting,  filling  out  schedules, 
all  this  tiresome  business  that  has  come 
to  be  identified  with  the  North  Central 
Association.  It  is  dead,  or  at  least  is  dy¬ 
ing.  Peace  to  its  ashes!  ” 

But  these  individuals  (they  certainly 
were  very  few)  failed  to  see  the  import 
of  the  attacks  on  the  practices  of  the 
accrediting  agencies.  It  was  not  the  ini¬ 
tial  survey  that  these  representatives  of 
the  great  universities  objected  to;  they 
were  willing  that  these  be  made  as  se¬ 
vere  as  possible  because,  being  accredit¬ 
ed,  they  were  not  affected  by  this  pro¬ 
cedure.  Their  complaint  had  to  do  with 
the  supplying  of  information  in  monu¬ 
mental  detail  every  year.  Fortunately 
these  features  of  the  annual  report  have 
been  remedied  in  the  new  schedules  that 
are  now  being  formulated,  to  the  satis^ 
faction,  apparently,  of  the  objectors. 
Suppose  that  this  revolt,  if  it  may  be 
called  such,  against  the  accrediting  pro¬ 
cedures  had  succeeded,  suppose  that  this 
revolt  had  killed  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation — an  outcome  which  is  entirely 
within  the  realms  of  probability.  What 
would  have  remained  for  the  church- 
related  college,  indeed  for  almost  all 
private  institutions  of  higher  education? 
Nothing  but  government  supervision, 
either  federal  or  state.  What  would 
these  rugged  individualists  think  of 
that?  Under  such  supervision  would 
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there  be  more  or  less  sympathy  and  tol-  ample,  the  Catholic  colleges,  perhaps 
erance  for  the  small  college?  In  Amer-  some  of  the  other  church-related  col- 
ica  colleges  and  universities  have  arisen  leges  as  well,  found  the  library  lists  in- 
in  rich  profusion:  private  and  public,  adequate  and  unsuited  to  their  objec- 
Catholic  and  Protestant  and  non -sec-  tives.  In  philosophy  and  religion,  to 
tarian,  the  richly  endowed  and  the  small  mention  but  two  areas,  the  works  of 
struggling  institution.  Each  has  an  indi-  Catholic  scholars  were  not  listed.  This 
viduality  of  its  own,  an  individuality  omission  is  being  remedied.  In  the  field 
that  should  be  respected  and  is  respect-  of  finances,  some  of  the  Catholic  col¬ 
ed  under  the  accrediting  system  of  the  leges  think  that  contributed  services  are 
North  Central  Association.  It  is  a  splen-  estimated  on  too  niggardly  a  scale,  but 
did  thing  that  institutions  of  greatly  dif-  this  difficulty  too  can  be  ironed  out. 
fering  characteristics  can  find  common  In  general  the  reactions  of  church- 
ground  in  such  an  organization,  where  related  colleges,  at  least  all  those  with 
each  has  a  voice  and  a  vote  in  the  pro-  which  I  have  come  in  contact,  have  been 
ceedings.  Here  is  democracy  in  educa-  favorable  in  the  extreme  to  the  new  pro- 
tion.  I  am  not  sure,  at  least  I  am  not  so  cedures  of  the  North  Central  Associa- 
sure,  that  the  same  democracy  would  tion.  Filling  out  the  schedules,  while 
prevail  in  an  organization  in  which  the  exhausting,  has  helped  them  to  discover 
dominating  institutions  would  be  tax-  their  academic  souls.  The  sympathetic 
supported  institutions,  naturally  with  attitude  of  the  examiners  toward  the 
little  interest  in  the  private  institutions,  objectives  of  the  college,  their  under- 
The  new  procedure  for  accreditation  standing  of  the  problems,  have  been  a 
is  not  perfect  (what  human  instrument  revelation  to  many  of  the  colleges.  A 
is  perfect?)  but  it  is  perfectible.  The  college  that  is  different  because  it  wants 
experience  of  the  examiners  and  con-  to  be  different,  provided  it  does  a  good 
tinned  study  by  the  Association  of  the  workmanlike  educational  job,  has  at 
accreditation  problem  will  reveal  flaws  last  found  its  place  in  the  sun  under  the 
here  and  there  in  the  technique,  but  new  plan  of  the  North  Central  Associa- 
these  can  and  will  be  changed.  For  ex-  tion. 


CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  ACCREDITING  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
Clakencx  Lee  Jordan 

Joliet  Township  High  School  and  Junior  College 


The  task  of  formulating  a  mutually 
agreeable  philosophy  and  a  generally  ac¬ 
ceptable  method  of  accrediting  the  work 
of  the  junior  college  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  American  educa¬ 
tion.  It  has  given  rise  to  many  diverg¬ 
ent  attempts  on  the  part  of  school  men 
to  arrive  at  some  intelligent  means  of 
placing  official  approval  upon  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  junior-college  instruction  ex¬ 
isting  in  local  communities.  While  the 
divergence  of  opinion  is  wide  and  the 
proposed  plans  are  many,  the  disagree¬ 
ments  have  not  served  to  curtail  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  junior  colleges  throughout 
the  land.  The  record  shows  a  doubled 
enrollment  in  the  past  seven  years,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  26  percent  during  the  past 
year,  and  a  growth  in  the  number  of 
institutions  from  175  in  1920  to  610  by 
January,  1941.  There  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  these  increases  in  enrollment 
and  in  numbers  of  institutions  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
Whether  they  operate  as  accredited  or 
non-accredited  schools,  the  junior  col¬ 
leges  are  destined  to  occupy  a  position 
of  growing  importance  in  the  education¬ 
al  plan  of  American  democracy. 

Inability  to  isolate  the  functions  of 
the  junior  college  is  the  cause  of  much 
of  the  confusion  that  obtains  in  the 
thinking  of  those  who  consider  accredit¬ 
ing  procedures.  Some  would  have  the 
curriculum  and  the  total  organization  of 
the  junior  college  assume  all  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  traditional  academic  or  pre¬ 
professional  collegiate  institution.  These 
p>ersons  consider  accreditation  as  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  examination  and  evaluation  based 
on  criteria  used  in  the  survey  of  the  tra¬ 


ditional  college.  In  the  opinion  of  other  f 
educators,  the  junior  college  is  closely  r 
related  to  the  usual  high  school  and  is  ; 
an  upward  extension  of  all  accepted 
practices  of  the  modem  secondary  [ 

school.  This  group  would  examine  the 
junior-college  offerings  in  terms  of  rec¬ 
ognized  and  approved  standards  used  at 
the  secondary-school  level.  Another 
group,  rapidly  assuming  important  pro-  | 

portions,  maintains  that  the  junior  col-  t 

lege  is  neither  traditional  college  dot  | 

accepted  high  school.  These  individuals  E 

are  calling  attention  to  the  absolute  [ 

necessity  for  divorcement  of  junior- 
college  philosophy  and  practice  from  the  ? 

college  and  the  high  school. 

Whatever  the  present  status  may  be,  ' 
the  future  development  is  almost  cer-  t 
tain  to  present  an  even  broader  diverg-  j 
ence  in  the  program  of  the  junior  col-  j 
lege.  More  communities  will  establish 
junior  colleges.  Unemployed  youth  will 
attend  in  larger  numbers.  The  empha-  ! 
sis  on  terminal  courses  will  change  the  | 
curriculum.  The  prospects  for  state  and 
federal  subsidies  will  result  in  further 
modifications  of  offerings.  The  national- 
defense  needs  are  sure  to  bring  funda¬ 
mental  changes.  The  impact  of  modem 
technology,  the  new  economy,  and  the 
influence  of  educational  research  will 
bring  a  need  for  adjustments  that  can¬ 
not  be  disregarded. 

Accreditation  of  the  present-day  jun¬ 
ior  college  requires  an  approach  that  is 
modern  and  up-to-date  in  every  particu¬ 
lar.  Perhaps  the  issue  that  is  at  present 
most  urgent  embodies  this  thought.  It 
may  be  that  those  who  recommend  and 
establish  accrediting  procedures  for  the 
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junior  college  should  view  this  new  edu¬ 
cational  institution  as  a  unit  apart  from 
the  dignified,  traditional  college  and 
apart  from  the  immature,  usual  high 
school. 

Accrediting  procedures  which  are  to 
be  free  from  serious  question  and  which 
are  to  retain  the  confidence  of  educa¬ 
tional  leaders,  must  be  based  on  scien¬ 
tifically  valid  measures.  All  the  proced¬ 
ures  now  employed  have  not  been  scien¬ 
tifically  tested.  In  many  instances  “they 
are  largely  the  outgrowth  of  the  first 
standards,  four  in  number,  adopted  by 
the  North  Central  Association  in 
1902. Much  research  is  needed  in  the 
entire  area  of  accrediting,  especially  at 
the  junior-college  level.  If  there  is  gen¬ 
eral  disagreement  concerning  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  measures  as  they  apply  to 
high  schools  and  regular  colleges,  how 
can  there  be  a  significantly  large  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  these  same  standards  when 
they  are  applied  to  the  new  and  funda¬ 
mentally  different  junior  college?  The 
following  statement  from  Dr.  Eells’s  lat¬ 
est  publication  is  to  the  point: 

Two  decades  of  experience  with  standards 
for  accreditation  of  junior  colleges,  as  estab¬ 
lished  and  administered  by  state  and  regional 
agencies,  has  justified  the  existence  of  stand¬ 
ards  but  at  the  same  time  has  led  to  increasing 
dissatisfaction  with  them,  to  a  recognition  of 
certain  weaknesses,  and  to  a  growing  convic¬ 
tion  that  extensive  revision  b  desirable  and 
necessary.  It  may  be  noted  that  twelve  of  the 
sets  of  standards  reproduced  in  the  following 
chapter  have  been  adopted  or  revised  in  1939 
or  1940  and  that  five  others  were  reported  in 
the  process  of  revision  when  this  volume  went 
to  press  (Sept.,  1940).* 

A  recent  study  made  by  Dean  A.  J. 
Brumbaugh,  secretary  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Higher  Institutions,  North  Cen- 

‘  Walter  S.  Monroe  (ed.).  Encyclopedia  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research,  p.  2.  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  1941. 

'Walter  Crosby  Eells,  American  Junior  Cot- 
leges,  p.  42.  Washington:  American  Council  on 
Education,  1940. 


tral  Association,  indicates  a  definite 
trend  in  the  thinking  of  the  educators 
closely  associated  with  junior-college  ac¬ 
creditation.  Two  hundred  and  seven 
junior  colleges  in  the  North  Central  area 
were  reviewed.  On  the  subject  of  ac¬ 
creditation,  1 17  agreed  that  some  form 
of  accreditation  was  desirable,  9  consid¬ 
ered  it  undesirable,  and  10  gave  no 
opinion.  Sixty  percent  of  those  in  favor 
of  accrediting  standards  believed  that  a 
new  commission  of  the  North  Central 
Association  should  be  created  to  handle 
junior-college  problems,  20  percent  be¬ 
lieved  the  matter  should  remain  with  the 
Commission  on  Higher  Institutions,  17 
percent  would  have  a  joint  committee 
representing  both  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  and  the  Commission 
on  Higher  Institutions,  two  institutions 
would  turn  the  matter  over  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools,  and  two 
schools  were  in  favor  of  accreditation  by 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
These  percentages  are  fairly  significant, 
and  they  most  certainly  support  the  con¬ 
tention  that  the  junior  college  is  an  in¬ 
stitution  with  a  program  of  new  and 
different  design. 

The  American  Council  on  Education 
has  been  aware  of  the  critical  attitude 
toward  accreditation.  At  a  special  ccm- 
ference  called  in  April,  1939,  by  this 
Council,  powerful  attacks  were  made  on 
the  whole  system  of  accrediting  policies 
and  procedures.  So  severe  were  the 
charges  made  by  the  foes  of  accredita¬ 
tion  that  a  second  conference  was  held 
in  October,  1940.  The  resolutions  com¬ 
ing  from  this  second  conference  suggest 
further  steps  that  might  be  taken. 
Among  the  most  important  recommenda¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  resolutions  were 
(i)  provisions  for  a  master-schedule  to 
avoid  needless  duplication  of  informa¬ 
tion  during  accreditation;  (2)  ascertain¬ 
ing  attitudes  and  desires  concerning  fu¬ 
ture  policies  of  the  agencies,  (3)  con- 
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tinued  support  of  national,  regional,  and 
state  agencies,  and  (4)  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  all  agencies.  These  con¬ 
ferences  represent  further  proof  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  current  system  of 
accreditation,  but  they  also  show  the 
attitude  of  serious  intent  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  that  is  bringing  about  worth-while 
modifications  of  accrediting  procedures. 

Another  study  of  the  problems  inci¬ 
dent  to  accreditation  was  made  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Accrediting  of 
Junior  Colleges  That  Are  Affiliated  with 
High  Schools.  The  report  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  was  made  in  April,  1940,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  North  Central 
Association.  Some  of  the  more  signifi¬ 
cant  findings  were  stated  as  follows: 

1.  This  committee  should,  after  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  conditions  in  a  number  of  such  junior 
colleges  and  a  study  of  the  criteria  for  the 
evaluation  of  secondary  schools  and  the  cri¬ 
teria  for  evaluations  of  higher  institutions, 
formulate  procedures  for  accrediting  junior 
colleges  of  this  type. 

2.  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  appoint  a  committee  on  accrediting 
institutions  of  the  type  under  consideration. 

3.  That  the  committee  be  given  a  budget  of 
$1,000  to  be  used  in  the  formulation  of  criteria 
for  accrediting  junior  colleges  of  this  type.' 

4.  This  committee  should  appoint  examiners 
to  visit  these  colleges  when  they  desire  to  be 
accredited  and  on  the  basis  of  the  reports 
made  by  these  examiners  and  the  data  furn¬ 
ished  by  the  institutions,  formulate  recom¬ 
mendations  regarding  the  accrediting  of  them. 

5.  These  reports  should  be  made  to  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Review  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Higher  Institutions  and  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  State  Chairmen. 

6.  The  report  on  action  taken  by  thb  body 
regarding  the  institution  should  be  reported 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 

Throughout  these  statements  runs  a 
note  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
sjrstem  of  accreditation,  as  well  as  an 
indication  of  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  sat- 

'  Frank  A.  Jensen,  “Recommendations  Concern¬ 
ing  Junior  Colleges,”  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly,  XV  (October,  1940),  X70. 


isfactory  solutions  through  cooperative 
action. 

A  discussion  of  current  issues  in  jun¬ 
ior-college  accreditation  would  be  incom¬ 
plete  without  some  mention  of  terminal 
education  courses.  While  there  is  an  im¬ 
portant  area  of  instruction  that  may  be 
characterized  as  terminal  general  educa¬ 
tion,  the  most  extensive  offerings  appear 
in  the  division  of  terminal  vocational 
education.  These  courses  or  subjects 
must  be  organized  to  meet  local  needs. 
They  must  be  flexible  and  of  extensive 
variety.  In  a  large  measure,  the  method 
of  offering  these  courses  and  their  con¬ 
tent  are  dictated  through  co-operative 
effort  of  junior-college  authorities  and 
advisory  committees  from  local  business 
and  industry.  Some  courses  will  be 
given  at  the  school,  some  at  locations 
away  from  the  school.  The  classes  may 
be  held  either  day  or  night,  during  the 
school  year  or  during  summer  or  vaca¬ 
tion  periods.  Cooperative  work  experi¬ 
ence  apart  from  the  school  should  be  an 
important  part  of  the  program.  Place¬ 
ment,  follow-up,  and  continued  training 
are  necessary.  There  is  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  prove  the  need  for  an  all  -  in¬ 
clusive  program  of  this  type.  There  is 
further  evidence  to  show  that  the  junior 
college  is  the  logical  educational  unit  in 
which  to  develop  the  program.  If  the 
development  occurs  at  this  level,  neither 
the  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
nor  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  will  have  adequate  criteria  for 
evaluating  the  program.  The  many 
problems  surrounding  terminal  educa¬ 
tion  require  viewpoints  and  attitudes 
and  techniques  that  are  new  in  the 
schools.  Accrediting  agencies  must  de¬ 
vote  ample  time  to  the  study  of  the 
problems  and  must  adopt  procedures 
that  fully  recognize  the  value  of  term¬ 
inal  education  in  the  junior  vollege. 

Many  of  the  current  issues  in  accred¬ 
itation  at  the  junior-college  level  may  be 
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characterized  as  obvious  to  those  who  agency  is  readily  apparent.  The  need 
view  the  total  problem  in  its  everyday  for  scientifically  determined  standards  is 
setting.  The  immediate  need  for  a  crit-  fundamental.  The  establishment  of  a 
ically  determined  philosophy  is  appar-  new  commission  for  the  junior  college 
ent.  The  fact  that  the  junior-college  is  highly  desirable.  These  are  vital  is- 
program  is  to  become  increasingly  more  sues.  The  junior-college  program  will 
varied  and  complex  cannot  be  ignored,  receive  added  impetus  when  its  leaders 
An  expressed  confidence  in  the  advis-  face  these  problems  with  determination 
ability  of  some  type  of  accrediting  and  solve  them  by  intelligent  action. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


How  to  Read  a  Newspaper,  by  Edgar 
Dale.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
1941.  Pp.  xii  +  178. 

This  is  a  better  book  than  the  title  would 
seem  to  indicate.  At  least,  it  is  more  illumi¬ 
nating  and  less  didactic  than  the  prospective 
reader  might  be  led  to  expect.  Incidentally, 
it  does  deal  with  defenses  against  propaganda 
and  fallacious  reasoning,  but  it  is  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  description  and  an  analysis  of 
the  complex  activities  of  making  a  newspaper. 
The  author  rightly  assumes  that  an  under¬ 
standing  of  journalistic  practices  should  pro¬ 
tect  the  citizen  from  an  easy  credulity  by 
providing  him  with  a  sense  of  evidence.  This 
understanding  is  evoked  by  a  brisk  adventure 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  enterprise  of  gather¬ 
ing  and  editing  the  news  and  by  a  thought¬ 
ful  appraisal  of  the  social  values  involved  in 
the  administration  of  public  information  and 
opinion.  Drama  comes  to  the  service  of  in¬ 
struction. 

The  text  is  avowedly  written  for  high-school 
students,  but  it  is  also  well  calculated  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  all  other  persons  vitally  interested  in 
a  critical  evaluation  of  the  American  press. 
The  author,  true  to  his  urges  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  investigator,  devoted  five  experimental 
years  to  the  assembling  of  his  materials.  He 
first  discovered,  by  means  of  a  questionary, 
what  high-school  students  wanted  to  know 
about  newspapers,  after  which  he  issued  a 
“test”  edition  of  his  work  for  sixteen  widely 
separated  schools.  Finally,  taking  account  of 
reader  reaction  to  this  tentative  treatment,  he 
shaped  his  subject  matter  into  its  present 
form.  Certainly,  a  text  thus  carefully  con¬ 
trived  to  anticipate  reader  needs  is  well  as¬ 
sured  of  the  success  it  richly  deserves. 

John  Lew'is  Brumm 
University  of  Michigan 

John  Locke  and  the  Doctrine  of  Ma¬ 
jority-Rule,  by  Willmoore  Kendall.  Illi¬ 
nois  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences,  Vol. 
XXVI,  No.  2.  Urbana:  University  of 
Illinois  Press,  1941,  Pp.  141. 

This  study  is  announced  as  “the  first  of  a 
series  of  monographs  in  which  the  writer  pro¬ 
poses  to  trace  the  history  of  speculation  about 
the  doctrine  of  majority-rule.”  (p.  39)  At  the 
outset  the  author  takes  the  position  that  pres¬ 


ent-day  faith  in  majority-rule  (a  term  he 
consistently  hyphenates)  involves  much  more 
than  a  belief  in  the  majority  principle.  The 
problem  is  adequately  seen  only  when  major¬ 
ity-rule  is  recognized  as  involving  theories  of 
political  equality,  popular  sovereignty,  tech¬ 
niques  for  discovering  the  popular  will,  and 
acceptance  of  majority  decisions.  Locke  is  made 
the  subject  of  the  initial  study  of  the  proposed 
series  as  he  combines  his  treatment  of  the 
concepts  of  political  equality,  popular  sover¬ 
eignty,  etc.,  into  a  “theory  of  political  right” 
whereas  his  predecessors  had  b^n  inclined  to 
treat  these  things  separately. 

The  author  early  issues  warning  that  he 
finds  little  warrant  in  Locke’s  own  statements 
for  much  of  the  traditional  interpretation  that 
has  been  put  upon  hb  doctrine.  This  applies 
particularly  to  Locke’s  position  on  the  in¬ 
alienable  rights  of  the  individual,  of  which 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
makes  so  much.  The  current  study  maintains 
that  “inalienable  rights”  are  grounded  in  the 
theory  of  a  state  of  nature  which  Locke  pre¬ 
sents  not  as  an  historical  fact  but  as  an  “ex¬ 
pository  device”  to  clarify  the  status  of  the 
individual  when  conceived  as  existing  outside 
an  organized  commonwealth.  The  “law  of 
nature,”  which  confers  rights,  imposes  duties 
as  well.  These  are  strictly  correlative  and 
rights  cannot  be  lawfully  claimed  without 
recognition  of  duties.  It  is  admitted  that 
Locke’s  treatment  of  the  law  of  nature  is  con¬ 
fused,  containing  elements  mutually  incom¬ 
patible.  While  he  makes  statements  that  “ap¬ 
pear  to  identify  him  with  the  doctrine  of 
inherent  natural  rights,”  his  major  emphasis 
is  inconsistent  with  that  doctrine  and  admits 
no  right  in  the  individual  that  might  prove 
inimical  to  the  common  good. 

Locke’s  further  confusion  at  this  point  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  one  moment  he 
limits  the  power  of  government  by  the  com¬ 
mon  good,  at  another,  by  the  terms  of  the 
social  contract.  He  upholds  the  right  of  revo¬ 
lution,  yet  demands  implicit  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  to  the  decrees  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  contending  that  the  powers  sur¬ 
rendered  by  the  individual  to  organized  society 
“can  never  revert  to  the  individual  again.”  (p. 
103) 

On  the  question  of  majority-rule,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  is  said  to  represent  Locke’s 
position:  “When  any  number  of  men  have  ... 
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consented  to  make  one  community  or  govern¬ 
ment  ...  the  majority  have  a  right  to  act  and 
conclude  the  rest.”  (p.  iia)  This  the  author 
interprets  as  asserting  an  ethical  right.  So  un¬ 
derstood,  it  denies  the  right  of  revolution  and 
practically  erases  individual  rights  which  be¬ 
come  only  such  as  “the  majority  of  the  people 
have  not  yet  seen  fit  to  withdraw.”  (p.  113) 
As  this  apparently  vests  in  the  majority  the 
right  to  interpret  the  terms  of  the  social  com¬ 
pact,  it  implies  that  revolution  can  never  be 
justified  on  the  grounds  that  government  has 
exceeded  its  original  grant  of  powers.  While 
many  statements  in  Locke’s  writings  are  in 
direct  conflict  with  such  drastic  conclusions, 
they  are,  the  author  believes,  quite  in  harmony 
with  his  major  emphasis.  In  the  ultimate 
analysis,  Locke’s  political  phUosophy  gives  lit¬ 
tle  support  to  the  doctrine  of  limited  powers 
in  the  government  and  inalienable  rights  in 
the  individual.  Having  endowed  the  majority 
with  practically  unlimited  power,  Locke  fails 
utterly  to  implement  that  power,  neglecting  to 
provide  any  techniques  for  securing  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  will  of  the  majority.  The  only 
guaranty  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  lies  in 
the  premise  that  the  majority  is  always  ra¬ 
tional  and  just.  Even  this  premise  must  be 
assumed;  it  is  nowhere  directly  stated. 

The  argument  of  the  monograph  is  well 
documented  and  the  author’s  allusions  and 
citations  show  wide  acquaintance  with  other 
political  theorists  both  before  and  after  Locke. 
To  the  practically-minded  layman,  who  real¬ 
izes  that  majority-rule  is  in  no  wise  affected 
by  the  past  history  of  the  doctrine,  the  cur¬ 
rent  effort  may  appear  as  a  work  of  super¬ 
erogation;  to  students  of  government  it  will 
recommend  itself  as  a  scholarly  criticism  of  a 
philosophy  that  stands  in  need  of  clarification. 

Velorus  Martz 
Indiana  University 

Turgenev  in  England  and  America,  by 
Royal  A.  Gettmann.  Illinois  Studies  in 
Language  and  Literature,  Vol.  XXVII, 
No.  2.  Urbana:  University  of  Illinois 
Press,  1941.  Pp.  196, 

Dr.  Gettmann’s  revised  doctoral  dissertation 
of  ig37,  closely  paralleling  Dr.  Helen  Much- 
nic’s  Dostoyevsky’s  English  Reputation  (1939), 
traces  the  reception  of  Turgenev  by  English 
and  American  critics  between  1855  and  1937. 
Using  a  chronological  rather  than  a  topical 
organization.  Dr.  Gettmann  treats  English  and 
American  criticism  of  Turgenev  before  1900  in 
six  alternating  chapters,  three  for  each  coun¬ 
try,  during  successive  and  almost  identical  pe¬ 


riods.  After  1900,  he  reviews  Turgenev  criti¬ 
cism  in  both  England  and  America  in  a  single 
inclusive  chapter.  The  bibliography  provides 
four  valuable  chronologically  arranged  lists  of 
Turgenev  translations  and  critiques  published 
in  both  countries. 

Such  American  critics  as  T.  S.  Perry,  W.  D. 
Howells,  G.  P.  Lathrop,  and  Henry  James 
were  much  ahead  of  English  critics  in  awwing 
properly  Turgenev’s  contribution  to  the  craft 
of  the  novel  as  well  as  the  universal  human 
values  in  his  work.  English  critics  at  first 
made  the  mistake  of  reading  his  fiction  pri¬ 
marily  as  documents  of  Russian  life  and  char¬ 
acter  and  arrived  only  belatedly  at  estimates 
free  from  nationalistic  subjectivism  and  extra- 
aesthetic  considerations.  During  the  20th  Cent¬ 
ury,  however,  Turgenev’s  reputation  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  on  the  whole  remained  more  secure 
than  his  reputation  in  America,  and  his  influ¬ 
ence  in  shaping  the  modern  English  novel  has 
probably  been  more  pronounced  than  his  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  modern  American  novel,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  evidence  which  Dr.  Gettmann  pre¬ 
sents.  When  Americans  discovered  the  other 
great  Russian  novelists,  particularly  Tolstoy, 
they  tended  to  relegate  Turgenev  to  an  infe¬ 
rior  position.  His  influence  on  the  American 
novel,  as  distinguished  from  his  American  rep¬ 
utation,  was  perhaps  most  apparent — although 
Dr.  Gettmann  does  not  commit  himself  quite 
so  explicitly — in  Howells’  and  James’  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  “dramatic  novel,”  their  bal¬ 
anced  and  restrained  realism,  their  irony,  and 
their  treatment  of  love;  but  the  later  Howells, 
with  his  concern  for  social  panorama,  and  the 
later  James,  by  his  excessive  refinement  of  psy¬ 
chological  analysis,  carried  the  novel  in  a  di¬ 
rection  somewhat  different  from  that  which 
Turgenev  had  given  it.  In  England,  although 
there  was  much  depreciation  of  Turgenev  by 
comparison  with  Tolstoy  and  Dostoyevsky,  the 
“criticism  of  life”  in  his  work  had  the  merit 
of  marking  a  transition  between  the  didactic 
idealism  of  the  older  English  realists  and  the 
materialism  of  Zola  and  his  followers,  and  did 
not  fall  into  the  anti-intellectual  religiosity 
and  mysticism  of  the  later  Tolstoy  or  of  Dos¬ 
toyevsky.  Consequently,  Turgenev  seemed  a 
congenial  spirit  to  novelists  as  diverse  as  Gis- 
sing,  Moore,  Bennett,  Galsworthy,  Swinner- 
ton.  Ford  Madox  Ford,  Conrad,  and  even  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf  in  her  final  phase. 

One  limitation  of  Dr.  Gettmann’s  study  is 
in  the  absence  of  a  clear-cut  distinction  be¬ 
tween  “dramatic  method”  and  “dramatic 
structure”  in  the  novel.  Had  he  made  use  of 
Edwin  Muir’s  The  Structure  of  the  Novel  as 
well  as  of  Joseph  Warren  Beach’s  The  Twenti- 
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etk  Century  Novel  and  Percy  Lubbock’s  The 
Craft  of  Fiction,  he  might  have  strengthened 
his  discussion  of  Howells,  James,  and  Tur¬ 
genev.  Another  limitation  is  that  Dr.  Gett- 
mann  has  sought  to  suggest  “influence”  by 
establishing  with  unimpeachable  objectivity 
the  mutations  of  Turgenev’s  reception  by  crit¬ 
ics  and  by  novelists  who  wrote  criticism.  To 
have  embarked  on  the  task  of  assessing  his 
“influence”  by  rigorous  comparative  analysis 
of  specific  creative  works  would  have  been  to 
court  the  shoals  and  reefs  that  lie  in  wait  for 
scholars,  b«t  it  would  have  been  possibly  more 
exciting.  Despite  these  minor  strictures.  Dr. 
Gettmann’s  monograph  can  be  highly  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  mature  students  of  literature  for 
the  sanity  of  its  appraisal  of  Turgenev’s  ulti¬ 
mate  value  and  for  the  assistance  it  will  give 
in  relating  Russian  fiction  to  the  development 
of  the  modern  novel  as  an  international  art- 
form. 

Joe  Lee  Davis 
University  of  Michigan 

Creative  Group  Work  on  the  Campus, 
by  Louise  Price.  Teachers  College  Con¬ 
tributions  to  Education,  No.  830.  New 
York:  Teachers  College  Bureau  of  Pub¬ 
lications,  1941.  Pp.  xvi  -j-  437. 

The  supreme  and  persistent  purpose  of  this 
book  is  to  show  why  and  how  the  techniques 
and  conditions  of  creative  group  work  apply 
in  college  and  university  communities.  The 
data  upon  which  the  author  bases  her  conclu¬ 
sions  were  derived  from  an  intimate  and  ex¬ 
tensive  study  of  the  experiments  and  processes 
which  have  enriched  and  democratized  student 
life  at  Stephens  College  and  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity.  Selected  informal  group  activities  in  both 
institutions  are  examined  in  the  light  of  their 


historical  backgrounds  and  development,  and  ; 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  influence  on  total 
student  life.  The  study  represents  an  exhau^ 
tive  and  discriminating  investigation  of  stu-' 
dent  opinions,  extracurricular  organization 
faculty  viewpoints,  administrative  proceduin 
and  curricular  changes.  The  author  exhibits  u  ^ 
abundance  of  directly  relevant  documentary 
and  statistical  material  to  Ulustrate  the  growth 
of  group  work  on  these  two  campuses.  SIw 
also  indicates  specifically  and  frequently  tha 
educational  leaders  who  have  been  mainly  rs 
sponsible  for  the  various  developments  which  i 
are  discussed.  The  descriptions  of  the  progrca- '[ 
sive  movements  at  Stephens  and  Stanford  an 
prefaced  by  a  review  of  the  growth  of  group 
work  in  the  fields  of  social  service,  recreation  ll 
government,  and  industry.  Examining  tha  a 
bearing  of  philosophy,  psychology,  and  sodoL.J 
ogy  on  the  concept  of  group  work,  the  author  ^ 
summarizes  the  contributions  of  Dewey,  L»-  j 
win,  Moreno,  Sherif,  Allport,  Simpson,  Pigoi%  j 
and  other  interpreters  of  the  interrelationah^  ] 
between  the  individual  and  the  social  situa-  | 
tion.  Every  section  of  the  book  has  definite  i 
and  interesting  information  for  college  admin¬ 
istrators,  professors,  and  personnel  officers,  but 
of  exceptional  practical  importance  are  the  ! 
analysis  of  the  techniques  employed  at  Steph-  : 
ens,  the  portrayal  of  the  traditions  of  Stan¬ 
ford,  the  presentation  of  the  objectives  of  cre¬ 
ative  group  work,  the  outline  of  a  program 
of  effective  group  activity  with  students,  and 
the  long  list  of  carefully  selected  bibliograph¬ 
ical  references.  Any  educator  who  wishes  au¬ 
thoritative  assurance  that  the  processes  of  col¬ 
lege  life  can  be  both  individualizing  and  social¬ 
izing  at  the  same  time,  will  find  this  book 
authentic  and  convincing. 

D.  Luther  Evans 
The  Ohio  State  University 
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